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TEN YEARS OF WHIG GOVERNMENT. 


Ten years have now elapsed since 
Lord Grey and the Whigs, on the 
16th November 1830, were called to 
the helm of affairs, and a new system 
of government in every department 
communicated to the British empire. 
The consequences of this change, long 
obviated by the good sense of the peo- 
ple, or averted by the strenuous pa- 
triotism of the Conservatives, are now 
to all appearance about to fall upon 
us. 

It may truly be said, that the pre- 
sent period is fruitful in great events, 
and probably it will be still more in- 
strumental in dispelling great illu- 
sions, than in the production of me- 
morable achievements. The good for- 
tune which in so extraordinary a way 
has hitherto attended the Reform ad- 
ministration of England, is now ap- 
parently drawing to its close; and, 
like the disasters which accumulated 
reund the latter days of Napoleon, 
the consequences of our. infatuation 
and our neglects, are now likely to 
fall upon us with accumulated force, 
and a violence which must either de- 
stroy the empire, or, dispelling its for- 
mer errors, bring it back to a more 
sober and rational train of thought. 

All the great delusions which have 
overspread the nation for the last 
twenty years, and changed its ideas 
and policy so much, that a stranger 
was at a loss to discover, at least in 
the ruling party of Great Britain, any 
traces of the former character by 
which the nation was distinguished, 
and in its external policy any relic of 
the wisdom by which it was once go- 
verned, are now at once producing 
their natural effects, and involving us 
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in a maze of difficulties and perplexi« 
ties, from which even the wisest can- 
not see our escape, and at the magni- 
tude of which even the bravest cannot 
avoid feeling a certain degree of ap- 
prehension. 'To whatever quarter we 
look, whether to our financial system 
—our military and naval prepara- 
tions—our foreign policy—our inter- 
nal government—or our ecclesiastical 
measures, the change has been equally 
startling and universal. And the con- 
sequences of our misdeeds seem to 
have been reserved for the special 
purpose of falling upon us at the same 
time, and with such concentrated force 
as to open the eyes of the most preju- 
diced, and bring home conviction to 
the most obdurate understanding. 
The first grand delusion which 
overspread the nation, was that of Re- 
form ; and to its success all the others 
may be ascribed. We were told, and 
the majority of the people believed, 
that this grand healing measure would 
remedy all the evils of the state; that 
restoring, not altering the constitu- 
tion, it would pour new life into the 
aged veins of the monarchy ; that de- 
stroying the tyranny of the oligarchy, 
it would bring the policy of govern- 
ment into harmony with the wishes of 
the great body of the people ; and thaf, 
drying up the sources of social misery 
and popular discontent, it would exhi- 
bit to the world the blessed example 
of a free, prosperous, and an united 
people. Ten years now have elapsed 
since these doctrines weré first offi- 
cially announced from the seat of go- 
vernment by Lord Grey’s admini- 
stration, and eight since they were 
practically carried into effect—-that of 
2N 
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the passing of the Reform Bill. What 
has deen the effect of this mighty 
change, now that its results have to a 
certain degree at least been tried by 
experience? Has the policy of go- 
vernment been brought into harmony 
with the wishes of the majority of the 
people? Have social misery, politi- 
cal discontent disappeared? Are the 
speeches of the demagogue—the torch 
of the incendiary—the spear of the 
traitor, unknown in the land? The 
result avowedly has been diametrical- 
ly the reverse; popular discontent 
was never so wide spread or formida- 
ble since the masses of the middle class 
were installed in power; the Char- 
tists have succeeded to the Radicals ; 
the Socialists to the Dissenters ; a sort 
of moody despair has seized upon the 
working classes at finding they have 
derived no benefit whatever, but suf- 
fered many injuries by all the changes 
from which they were led to expect 
so much: the flames of Bristol, the 
sack of Nottingham, the plunder of 
Birmingham, the insurrection at 
Newport, have demonstrated how wide 
spread and bitter is the feeling of ex- 
asperation which pervades the mind 
of the working classes at the manner 
in which they have been deceived ; and 
more blood has been shed and more 
misery inflicted in stiffling insurrection 
during the eight years that have 
elapsed since the great healing mea- 
sure was passed, than during the one 
hundred and forty that had elapsed 
from the Revolution to that time. 
The next great delusion which has 
overspread the uation for the last 
twenty years from the incessant efforts 
of the Whig party, and which, during 
the ten years that they have been in 
power, they have been enabled practi- 
cally to carry into effect, has related 
to the subject of our finances. From 
the year 1786, when Mr Pitt, with pro- 
phetic wisdom, first established the ad- 
mirable system of a sinking fund, 
down to the year 1813, when, under 
the pressure of a foreign warfare, the 
system was unhappily broken in upon, 
it was the invariable policy of our 
Government to set aside a certain sum 
yearly for the formation of a sinking 
fund, to be reserved as a sacred depo- 
sit, non tangendum, non movendum, 
even during the most pressing political 
necessities. Such was the wonderful 
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and beneficial effect. of this system, 
that the sinking fund, which in 1786 
amounted only to one million sterling, 
had risen in 1813, by the mere effect 
of unbroken accumulation, to fifteen 
millions sterling a-year; and at the 
same rate of progress it would by this 
time have been paying off above forty 
millions sterling a-year; and, as Mr 
Alison has demonstrated in his His- 
tory of Europe, would have paid off 
the whole national debt by the year 
1843.* The extraordinary pressure 
of the years 1813 and 1814 probably 
rendered the appropriation of part of 
the sinking fund unavoidable; but, 
unhappily, the Whigs instantly seized 
upon the popular outery which this 
temporary expedient afforded, and 
never ceased clamouring about the 
burden of taxation, till they got the 
people so far infatuated as to demand 
yearly the repeal of one indirect tax 
after another, till a revenue of five and 
forty millions sterling was surreadered 
to the popular outcry, and it was ren- 
dered a matter of perfect impossibi- 
lity to continue the accumulation of 
any surplus in the hands of Govern. 
ment above the necessary expenditure, 
Notwithstanding this popular resist- 
ance, the Conservatives contrived, be- 
tween 1815 and 1830, to pay offeighty 
millions of the public debt, and left to 
their successors a clear surplus reve- 
nue of £2,900,000 a-year. But with 
the accession of the Whigs to office an 
entire new system was introduced, 
Concession to popular outery was the 
order of the day ; and tax after tax was 
repealed till this surplus was entirely 
destroyed. The result, long concealed\ 
from the nation by the juggles of fin-) 
anciers, and the perpetual exhibition’ 
of fallacious books, has now become 
apparent, and has attracted the notice 
éven of the most inconsiderate. All 
pretence of maintaining asurplus above 
the expenditure has now ceased. Since 
the year 1837 a deficit, constantly in- 
creasing, has been exhibited in the ex- 
penditure above the receipts; and in the 
year 1839 this deficit, in a nation pos 
sessing beyond any other on the face 
of the earth the elements of riches and 
national strength, amounted, accord- 
ing to the finance accounts, fo the 
enormous sum of one million five hun- 
dred and forty thousand pounds. As 
if, too, to demonstrate how utterly 





* Alison’s History of Europe, vy, 560, 
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reckless our rulérs were in regard to 


all such consequences, and how reso- 
lute they were, at all hazards, to main- 
tain the show of economical measures 
at a time when they had wellnigh 
brought ruin upon the resources of the 
country, they selected this period for 
introducing the penny postage, and 
thereby sacrificed above eleven hun- 
dred thousand a-year of well paid re- 
venue, which nobody felt and no one 
cared for ; and the result.has been that 
the nation, which, if Mr Pitt's finan- 
cial policy had been adhered to, would 
have been burdened at this moment 
with scarcely any debt, and have been 
possessed of a clear surplus revenue of 
at least twenty millions a-year above 
its necessary expenditure, finds itself 
now saddled with seven hundred and 
sixty-five millions of debt, and a reve- 
nue sinking at so rapid a rate that the 
falling off of the year ending 1st Octo- 
ber 1840, as compared with the one 
preceding, is £676,000, and on the 
quarter ending 5th October 1840, as 
compared with the same quarter of 
1839, of £531,000, being at the rate 
of above £2,124,000 a-year! 

Another favourite delusion, with 
which the Whigs for the last thirty 
years have blinded the nation, re- 
lates to its religious concerns, and, 
in particular, the management of the 
Romish population of Ireland. For 
137 years before the year 1829, when 
a different system was adopted, it had 
been the fixed policy of this country 
to hold its religious institutions as 
finally fixed at the Revolution, and at 
all hazard to maintain the Protestant 
ascendancy over those professing the 
treed of the Church of Rome. The 
national policy in this vital particular 
was founded not merely upon a con- 
scientious and bona fide conviction 
that the Protestant Church maintained 
the true principles of the Christian 
faith, and that, to support the Romish 
creed, was to desert the most sacred 
duty of Government—that of provid- 
ing the means of public instruction in 
the true principles of belief to its sub- 
jects, —but also of the long experience 
which the Government had had of the 
national character of the people of Ire- 
land, and the experienced impossibility 
of trusting its barbarous and inflam- 
mable inhabitants with any portion of 
that self-government, which, as it is 
the highest prerogative and first pri- 
vilege of man, so can be safely en- 
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trusted only to those who are already 
far advanced in the career of civili- 
sation. 

In 1829, however, the Whigs suc- 
ceeded, by dint of a elamour which 
they had maintained incessantly for 
nearly thirty years, in persuading the 
British legislature to overlook the ob- 
vious discrepancies between the intel- 
lectual growth of the different races 
of the empire, to confer the same 
civil rights upon all, and to remove 
all disabilities hitherto consequent 
upon the profession of a foreign and 
hostile faith. Immediate and lasting 
tranquillity, unbounded prosperity; 
and the rapid assimilation of the ha- 
bits of the Irish poor to those of the 
English labourers, were confidently 
predicted by the promoters of this 
great change, and fondly anticipated 
by its reluctant supporters on this side 
ofthe channel. Keligious difference, 
civil discord, were to cease in the 
Emerald Isle ; agitation was to termi- 
nate from the removal of its object ; 
O’Connell, from the great agitator, 
was to sink down into a nist prius 
lawyer. Have these effects been 
realized? Has religious animosity, 
civil discord, ceased in the Irish 
plains? Is murder and conflagration 
unknown in its fields? Has O'Con- 
nell sunk into a nisi prius Jawyer, and 
are the adherents of the Church of 
Rome grateful for the emancipation 
they have received, to be now num- 
bered among the loyal and faithful 
subjects of the British empire? The 
result notoriously has been in every 
respect the reverse; the misery and 
savage habits of the people continue 
unabated ; upwards of two hundred 
and fifty murders, and conflagrations 
of houses innumerable, are annually 
committed in that frightful scene of 
desolation. O'Connell himself,- so 
far from being sunk into a nisi prius 
lawyer, is at the head of a numerous 
faction, which fiercely demands the 
dismemberment of the empire ; and the 
whole Catholic priesthood are arrayed 
in a league with him to sever the con- 
nexion with Great Britain, and sub- 
vert the independence of a countr 
from which they have received suc 
undeserved benefits. 

The West Indies was another 
theatre on which the new principles 
of government, advocated by the 
Whigs, found an ample field for spe- 
culative change, Deplorable as the 
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evils of slavery, and especially negro 
slavery, ever have been, and ever will 
be, there were yet many circumstances 
in the condition of the sable population 
of the British West India islands, 
prior to the sudden emancipation of 
1834, which promised a progressive 
and durable improvement in their lot. 
The slave trade—the execrable traffic 
in human flesh—had ceased to be car- 
ried on, under the auspices at least of 
the British flag ; the African labour- 
ers of the West India islands were a 
stationary population; experience had 
proved that they could maintain their 
own numbers; the interests of the 
masters, now that they could no 
longer purchase slaves from Africa, 
were indissolubly bound up with those 
of the labourers by whom alone their 
estates could be cultivated ; and such 
was their generally prosperous condi- 
tion, that forty thousand in the island 
of Jamaica alone ‘had acquired their 
freedom; and it was no unusual 
thing to see a slave, after living bet- 
ter than any labourer in Europe, lay 
by, out of the produce of the week, 
when he was allowed to labour for 
himself, from L.20 to L.30 a-year. 
Here, then, was a negro population 
gradually emerging, by the efforts of 
its own industry, from a state of ser- 
vitude, possessing ample means of 
purchasing, by tolerable industry, its 
own freedom, and slowly acquiring 
the habits necessary to enable it at 
some future, though remote, period, 
to bear the excitements and submit to 
the labour of freedom. In 1834, how- 
ever, the fatal spirit of precipitate in- 
novation passed into these beautiful 
colonies; the insensible, but unha- 
zardous process by which nature was 
there softening the asperities of servi~ 
tude, and preparing men for the bless- 
ings of freedom, was discharged, and 
emancipation, at a vast expense to 
Great Britain, within a few years 
was forced on a reluctant body of 
proprietors, and an astonished people. 

The effects have been precisely 
what all persons acquainted with the 
character of the negro population, and 


moderately versed in the history of. 


mankind, had so often predicted. The 
perilous experiment had totally failed: 
the negroes, relieved from the neces- 
sity of working, before they had ac- 
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quired the artificial wants, and fallen. 
under the moral chains which bind 
civilized man to continuous labour, 
are fast relapsing into a state of bar. 
barism. Labour is so imperfectly 
performed, and at such irregular pe. 
riods, that the produce of the British 
islands has sunk to little more than a 
half of what it was in 1834, when 
emancipation passed ; and amidst ins 
cessant reports by the stipendiary 
magistrates that every thing is going 
on well, and order and industry have 
resumed their sway, the extraordinary 
rise in the price of sugar demonstrates 
that a vast and ruinous deficiency has 
taken place in the supply of that ne« 
cessary article, which is daily increas. 
ing, and promises soon to swallow up 
entirely the produce of those once rich 
and flourishing colonies. Noris thisall, 
Not only, between the rise in the price 
of sugar and coffee, and the interest of 
the L.20,000,000, borrowed for the in- 
demnification of the West India pro- 
prietors, is the British empire now 
taxed in a sum little short of three 
millions annually for the consequences 
of this uncalled for and most unstates- 
manlike innovation, but the measure 
itself has, by the confession of its 
warmest advocates, been attended 
with unheard of disasters to the very 
negro race for whose benefit it was in- 
tended. It appears, from the able 
pamphlet of Sir J. Buxton, the well- 
known and indefatigable advocate of 
the negro race, that the number of 
negroes who now cross the Atlantic 
is at least 150,000 a-year, or more 
than double what it was when Wil- 
berforce and Clarkson first began 5 
their efforts in behalf of that oppress- = 
ed portion of mankind.* : Heartrend- 
ing as this statement of the result of 

emancipation in the British West India 

Islandsis, it yet considerably falls short 

of the truth ; for it appears, from cal- 

culations made in the latest publica- 

tions on the subject—an able article in 

the Edinburgh Review for October 

1840, on Mr Buxton’s work—that 

there is reason to believe that the 

number of slaves annually torn from 

Africa for Brazils, Cuba, and the 

other slave colonies of, the New 

World, is little, if at all, short of 

250,000 a-year. Their condition, too, 

it is well known, both in the passage 


ny 





* Buxton on the Foreign Slave Trade. 
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aud after they land in the New 
-World, is incomparably worse than it 
was when the great supply of sugar 
for the globe was from the labour of 
the British colonies ; and yet such are 
the profits of the cultivation of sugar, 
from which the Whigs have volunta- 
rily excluded us by their insane po- 
licy, that the sums annually expended 
by the foreign slave colonies on the 
purchase of slaves amounts to the 
enormous, and, if not proved by au- 
thentic documents, incredible sum 
of seventeen millions sterling a-year :* 
these purchases go on with the utmost 
avidity, and in a constantly increasing 
ratio, and the sugar produce of those 
settlements is increasing in as rapid a 
rate as that of the British islands is 
diminishing. Thus the gap occasion- 
ed in the cultivation of sugar through 
the world, by the cessation of labour 
in the British islands, has been filled 
up in the most woful and disastrous of 
all ways, viz. by a prodigious increase 
in the importation of slaves into fo- 
reign colonies, and the English nation 
is taxed three millions sterling a-year 
to ruin its own noble colonies, triple 
the slave trade in extent, and quadru- 
ple it in horror throughout the globe. 
Canada also has been the theatre of 
the new system of British Govern- 
ment. Depending upon the support 
of the masses, fanned into power by 
the impulse of democratic passion, and 
sustained there by the efforts of demo- 
cratic cupidity, the Reform minis- 
try were under the necessity, or fan- 
cied themselves under the necessity, 
of giving the same encouragement to 
agitation and incipient rebellion in 
those provinces which they had so 
long given in the Emerald Isle. Under 
Lord Glenelg’s administration, and 
Lord Gosford’s viceroyalty, Papineau 
and his republican adherents were as 
much fostered in Canada, as O’Con- 
nell and the Romish priesthood had 
so long been in Ireland; the loyal and 
truly patriotic British inhabitants were 
disgusted and insulted by the encou- 
ragement openly given to the seditious 
of French extraction and antinational 
principles ; until at length it was hard 
to say whether. discontent prevailed 
most widely in the British race which 
was striving to maintain, orthe French, 
which was using every effort to sub- 
vert, the connexion with Great Britain. 
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To such a length did the infatuation 
of government arrive, and such was 
their terror at taking a decided step 
against the insurgents, that at a time 
when warlike combination was going 
on in all the communes of Lower Ca- 
nada, they had only 3700 British 
troops in the whole of North America; 
and it was entirely owing to the pre« 
mature breaking out of the insurrec- 
tion, and the accidental or providential 
mildness of the winter, which rendered 
it possible to move reinforcements in 
December 1837 to Lower Canada, by 
land, from New Brunswick and Hali- 
fax, that these noble provinces were 
not at that period severed, perhaps for 
ever, from the British empire. 

The result of all this infatuation and 
false system of government is well 
known. Two different insurrections 
have broken out within the last three 
years on the banks of the St Lawrence, 
which have only been suppressed by 
a vast display of force and enormous 
waste of treasure; and which have 
left, it is to be feared, the seeds of 
permanent and irremediable heart- 
burnings between the British and 
French races. The permanent garri- 
son of the noble American colonies 
has been increased to 14,000 men; 
the two rebellions have been sup- 
pressed at a cost only of L.1,200,000 ; 
and the American marauders, taking 
advantage of the distractions of the 
country, and the obvious weakness of 
the British executive, commenced, and 
long carried on, a system of piratical 
aggression along the whole frontier, 
which has been suppressed only by 
the awful but necessary act of hanging 
thirty-seven prisoners in cold blood. 
Meanwhile, the American executive, 
seeing that a favourable opportunity 
had arrived, immediately revived their 
old, but never-abandoned pretensions 
on the Maine frontier; and the two 
countries have ever since stood on the 
verge of a rupture which may prove 
almost fatal to both, by the temptation 
affordedto American cupidity from the 
excited passions and paralysedstrength 
of the British North American posses- 
sors. Hitherto the danger has been 
averted by the unshaken fortitude and 
loyal conduct of the inhabitants in the 
British North American provinees ; 
but it is impossible to say how long 
this patriotic forbearance and vir- 





* Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1840, art. Buxton’s Slave Trade. 
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tue will continue, and whether ruin- 
ous discontents will not break out 
in one party or the other, when it is 
ascertained how the balance of parties 
stands on the first formation of the 
proposed united legislature ; and thus 
it is more than doubtful whether the 
fierce passions implanted in our North 
American colonists by the culpable 
and reckless conduct of the Reform 
Ministry in encouraging French re- 
publicanism and sedition on the banks 
of the St Lawrence, may not in the 
end prove fatal to the British dominion 
‘over the noble and rising states in that 
quarter of the world. 

The recklessness with which the 
Reform Ministry have put in hazard 
the vast and unbounded interests of 
the British crown in this quarter of the 
globe, is the more surprising, when it 
is recollected how large a proportion 
of the British commercial navy is 
wound up with our possession of the 
American and West India colonies. 
The commercial -tonhage employed 
between Great Britain and Canada 
and the West Indies, stood, in 1836, 
as follows :— 


With the West Indies, . 
With Canada, . " 


Tons. 
247,000 
680,000 


927,000 

Thus 927,000 tons, or fully one-third 
of the British Navy carried on in 
British bottoms, is dependent on the 
trade with our American and West 
India Colonies, and would of course 
be, in a great part, lost to the British 
empire, if they became independent, 
or passed into the power of our ene- 
mies. And even although such an 
extreme disaster were not to happen, 
yet it is worth while to observe how 
rapidly the misconduct of the Reform 
ministry is working upon the prospe- 
rity of these colonies, and the market 
which they afford for British industry. 
The commercial tonnage to the West 
Indies, which in 1836 amounted to 
247,000 tons, had fallen down, in 
1839, to 185,000, in consequence of 
the rapid diminution of agricultural 
produce of the West India islands after 
the emancipation of the blacks ; while 
the British exports to Canada, which 
in 1836 had reached L.2,700,U00, had 
sunk down in 1838, from the etfects 
of the insurrection, to L.1,540,000; 
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and the British emigrants to ‘the 
shores of the St Lawrence, amount. 
ing to 28,000 in the year 1836, had 
fallen down in the year 1838 to less 
than 3000.* 

While wounds, all but irretrievable, 
have thus been inflicted by our liberal 
rulers, on the western parts of our vast 
dominions, dangers, perhaps in the 
end of a still more serious kind, have 
from the same system of policy accu- 
mulated round our eastern empire, 
That our empire in India is the ems 
pire of the sword; that it is main. 
tained by force, or the prestige of con- 
quest, is well known to every person, 
even superficially acquainted with 
eastern affairs. In 1826, our eastern 
army amounted to 230,000 men, but 
with the accession of the Whigs to 
power, in 1830, the usual system of 
inconsiderate reduction was adopted ; 
and not only was nearly a third of 
this noble force disbanded, but the 
whole naval force at Bombay was sold 
or dismantled. The consequences 
that might naturally be expected, have 
now fully realized themselves. Un- 
bounded discontent was excited in our 
Indian possessions by these ill-judged 
reductions, and the vast number of 
soldiers whom they sent back from the 
elevated position of a sepoy to their 
pristine poverty; while the curtail- 
ment of the emoluments of the officers 
and non-commissioned officers, has 
diffused a wide spread feeling of dis- 
content throughout that vital portion 
of our eastern population. The na- 
tural consequences were, contempt 
abroad, discontent at home, dissatis- 
faction among our military support- 
ers, treachery among our subsidised 
allies, and a general conviction 
throughout the whole of Asia, that 
our empire was rapidly approaching 
its fall; that external insult might be 
offered to us with impunity, and inter- 
nal conspiracy at length overturn the 
colossal fabric of our eastern domin- 
ions. : 

The consequences of all this infatu- 
ation have now sufficiently manifested 
themselves. The Russians, deeming 
on reasonable grounds our national 
strength and spirit irrecoverably 
broken, commenced the usual system 
of incessant intrigue and pacific en- 
croachment in Central Asia; their 
agents were discovered fomenting 





* Parl, Return, 27th May 1840. . 
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hostilities against the British authori- 
ty in the northern provinces of India, 
while their serious encroachments on, 
and entire command of Persia, as well 
as the commencement of the siege of 
Herat, by the Sultaun of that country, 
under their direction, and with the aid 
of their engineers, clearly showed that 
their opinion of the supineness of 
England had become so strong as to 
make them proceed on the belief that 
the moment for action had arrived. 
The native powers of India, who are 
now retained under our influence, en- 
couraged by these advances on the 
part of Russia, and by the weakness 
and discontent which the enormous 
reductions in our naval and military 
establishments produced: throughout 
our Indian empire, entered into a wide 
spread conspiracy, the object of which 
was to overturn our Indian empire, 
and share its dominion among them- 
selves; and what is very remarkable, 
and decisive of the extent to which 
this idea had spread among the peo- 
ple, the Rajahs, who were found to 
have made the most extensive prepa- 
rations for this general outbreak, were 
those whose dominions were situated 


in the most southern extremities of 


the Indian peninsula. Even the Chi- 
nese so far forgot the usual timid and 
pacific tenor of their policy, as to deem 
it safe to kick the dying lion; and a 
system of aggression and insult to the 
British residents at Canton was com- 
menced, which could no longer be 
tolerated by an independent state. 
The result of all this has been, that 
at the very time when we were actu- 
ally engaged in hostilities with our 
North- American subjects, and hourly 
threatened with rupture with the 


United States in consequence of the 


disputed boundary, we were compelled 
to plunge into two perilous and dis- 
tant wars to redeem our credit and re- 
establish our influence in Asia. The 
attack upon Herat, the intrigues of 
Russia in the North of India, render- 


-ed it indispensable to make a despe- 


rate effurt to regain our declining in- 
fluence in Central Asia, while the in- 
tolerable impudence of the Chinese, 
springing from the degradation of our 
national character in the East, ren- 
dered it indispensable to undertake an 
expedition on a great scale against 
the Celestial empire. The Affyhan- 
istan expedition will cost five mil- 
lions, the Chinese at least two millions 
sterling. Thus, not only has our East» 
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ern empire been involved in enormous 
expenses by the distant expeditions, 
rendered unavoidable through the dis~ 
astrous effects of these unealled-for 
reductions, but the very existence of 
our Indian dominions has been made 
to hang, as it were, suspended upon a 
thread. A considerable part of our 
force has been pushed up far from its 
natural frontier, and its proper base 
of operations, the Indus, into the cen- 
tre of Asia. And no one can doubt 
that, if any considerable disaster were 
to happen to these troops, which is far 
from improbable when they are ad- 
vanced into so distant and exposed a 
situation, that the immediate conse- 
quence would be a general insurrece 
tion among the native powers of In- 
dia against our authority. As to the 
expedition to China, it is hard to say 
whether we have most to fear from its 
success or discomfiture. No one can 
doubt that any disaster attending our 
arms in that quarter, would give a most 
serious shake: to the stability of our 
whole Indian empire, while it is diffi- 
cult to say whether it might not in 
the end be almost as much in danger 
by any success which might render it 
necessary to establish the British 
standard permanently in any part of 
the south-eastern provinces of the 
Celestial empire. All these conse- 
quences, now fraught with such great 
and obvious dangers, have flown, na- 
turally and inevitably, from the mania 
of obtaining mob popularity by the 
show of unealled-for and perilous re- 
ductions, of which our liberal rulers 
have made our Indian empire the the- 
atre ; just as a man in private life, 
who once suffers his courage to be- 
come suspected, is not unfrequently 
compelled to put his life in hazard, 
in more than one duel, in order to 
re-establish it. 

But if the East and the West have 
been the theatre of reform innova- 
tions, to the highest degree perilous to- 
the British empire, it may safely be 
affirmed that Europe has been the 
theatre of a.vacillation and perplexity 
of policy still more unaccountable ; 
and, in fact, the imminent danger of 
a foreign calamitous war, to which we 
are now exposed, may be distinctly 
traced to that anti-national and incom- 
prehensible policy which, under the 
influence of democratic passions and 
interests, we have been for nearly ten 

ears pursuing before the treaty of th 
5th of July last. : 
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The Whig Ministry, as all the 
world knows, came into power with 
the profession and pledge of peace on 
their lips. It is difficult, however, for 
a democratic government to refrain 
from foreign aggression, and still more 
difficult to maintain the calm but re- 
solute attitude which can alone per- 
manently secure the blessings of peace. 
At variance with the property and in- 
telligence of its own country ; sensible 
that it rests upon an unstable equili- 
brium, and that a state of matters 
which subjects property and intelli- 
gence to the dominion of numbers, can 
never be of any long duration, it uni- 
formly seeks to gather from foreign 
propagandism or alliance that exter- 
nal support which it is conscious is so 
much required to maintain a govern- 
ment resting on so perilous and unna- 
tural a foundation. At the same time, 
the ignorant impatience of taxation 
among the multitude incessantly cla- 
mours for a reduction of the public 
burdens, and of all the naval and mi- 
litary establishments, which necessa- 
rily entail a fixed expense upon the 
nation. Thus, a democratic govern- 


ment, except in periods of extraor- 
dinary excitement, is necessarily at 


once aggressive and weak ; aggressive, 
because the necessities of its situation 
naturally lead it to seek to found 
authority in the adjoining states on 
the same popular basis on which itself 
is rested; weak, because the want of 
foresight and impatience of present 
burdens, which ever characterize the 
masses of mankind, preclude the pos- 
sibility of taking those precautionary 
measures, and maintaining that respec- 
table force, on which alone national 
strength can be founded. 

Of the reality and operation of these 
principles, the foreign policy of Eng- 
land since 1830 affords a memorable 
example. The Whigs, on their ac- 

_cession to office, found the nation close 
bound in diplomatic intercourse with 
Austria, the object of which was to 
prevent the extension of the Russian 
power in the East in such a manner as 
to threaten the independence of Tur- 
key.* Though the Revolution of the 
Barricades, without doubt, interrupted 
for a time this project, by substituting 
the present terror of revolution for the 
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ancient jealousy of Russia ; yet, when 
Louis-Philippe was recognized, and 
the first burst of the democratic tem- 
pest had expended itself, it would have 
been an easy matter for England to 
have renewed the negotiation, and 
formed a league, of which Austria by 
land and Britain by sea were the 
prime movers, which would effectually 
have put a bridle in the mouth of the 
Czar, and restrained the grasp of 
Russia from reaching Constantinople, 
The Bosphorus and the Dardanelles 
were then open ; a British fleet 
might have wintered in the Sea of 
Marmora, and rendered the palace of 
the Seraglio perfectly safe from hose 
tile attack. If hostilities were threat« 
ened, we could have blockaded Odes. 
sa and Sebastopol, and held in the 
Dardanelles the key of the whole 
southern provinces of Russia. There 
was no need of hazarding a contest 
with France then to prevent the dis. 
memberment of Turkey. Louis. 
Philippe, but imperfectly established on 
his own throne, would have been too 
happy to have been admitted into a 
league with Austria and Great Britain, 
to prevent his known enemy, the Em- 
peror Nicholas, from laying his grasp 
on the key of the Levant andthe.Queen 
of the East. 

Instead of this, what did the Liberal 
Administration do? Intoxicated with 
the fumes of democracy, blinded by the 
success of the reform mania, which for 
selfish purposes they had raised in the 
British islands, they embarked at once, 
and with breathless eagerness, in the 
French system of propagandism. It 
was the interest of Great Britain, it 
was said, to surround herself with 
liberal institutions ; no reliance is to 
be placed on alliances which are not 
founded on community of political 
feeling ; England and France, the only 
constitutional monarchies in the world, 
must secure themselves against the 
hostility of despotic crowns, by en- 
circling their dominions with lesser 
states, influenced by the same attach- 
ment, and governed on the same prin- 
ciples. Under the influence of this 
jargon, of the justice of which we have 
now an illustrious specimen in the 
support we have received from France 
in our efforts to check the ambition of 





* Ample and very curious evidence of these negotiations is-to be found in the 


Portfolio. —Vol. I, Pe. 451, 
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Russia in the East, ancient friendships 
were set at nought, old relations for- 
gotten, the sanctity of oaths violated, 
the obligations of treaties broken, and 
the arms of England turned with sacri- 
legious violence against her oldest and 
most faithful allies. Jointly with France 
we attacked Antwerp, and wrested 
the key of the Scheldt from our steady 
allies the Dutch, to restore it, accord- 
ing to the darling design of Napoleon, 
to the rule of France and the sway of 
the tricolor flag; the barrier of the 
Netherlands, purchased at such a cost 
of blood and treasure by the arms of 
Marlborough, regained by such heroic 
efforts by Blucher and Wellington, 
was surrendered; the King of the 
Netherlands, the integrity of whose 
dominions we had guaranteed by the 
treaty of Vienna, was abandoned to 
the caprices of a fickle and seditious 
mob in Flanders, and finally compelled 
to submit to the loss of more than 
half his dominions, all for the glory 
of erecting a rickety revolutionary 
throne in the interest of France, and 
as the outwork of its revolutionary 
aggression in the plains of Belgium. 
Spain and Portugal, the theatre of 
the glory of Nelson and Wellington, 
were the next object of our attack. 
The sight of a legitimate legal mo- 
narch on the throne of the Peninsula, 
was an eyesore to the political rege- 
nerators of the nineteenth century. 
Advantage was taken in both kingdoms 
of the opening to a disputed succes- 
sion, which the contest between a 
daughter of the late king and his next 
male .heir opened; the Salic Law, 
which we had solemnly guaranteed by 
the treaty of Utrecht, as the rule of 
succession to the Peninsular kingdoms, 
was set at nought; an alleged will of 
Ferdinand VII. in favour of his daugh- 
ter, unsanctioned by any legal national 
authority, was sustained as a sufficient 
ground for altering the order of succes- 
sion; anda frightful civil war in both 
kingdoms was brought about, in order 
to establish democratic constitutions 
both in Spain and Portugal. To for- 
ward this aggressive and iniquitous 
object, arms to the amount of above 
£500,000 were forwarded from the 
Tower of London; the British ma- 
rines and ships of war were employed 
for years on the coast ; the quadruple 
alliance of England, France, Spain, 
and Portugal, was formed ; and, after 
six years of unheard-of bloodshed and 
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massacre in the Peninsula, the brave 
mountaineers of Navarre and Biscay 
were worn out; the arms of freedom 
were subdued ; the British standards 
sustained indeed disgraceful defeats, 
but numbers and power at length 
overcame liberty and patriotism ; trea- 
son effected the work of oppression ; 
and, for the first time ia the history of 
Europe, the prayers of freedom sup- 
plicated the Throne of Grace for the 
overthrow of the British arms. De- 
niocracy has triumphed in the Penin- 
sular kingdoms; but ‘what has been 
the consequence? Precisely that 
which every man of sense in the Bri- 
tish islands anticipated from such dis- 
graceful aggression: the throne itself 
has been prostrated in both kingdoms: ° 
the queen has been coerced, insulted, 
and all but deposed by military vio- 
lence; civil war is again rearing its 
hateful head on the Castilian plains, 
and British honours have been show- 
ered on the head of the general, who, 
constantly defeated by his royalist 
foes till perfidy came to his aid, has 
been victorious for the first time, at 
once over his legal King, whom he 
subdued by treachery, and his revolu- 
tionary Queen, whom he enthralled by 
treason. 

Meanwhile, what was England do- 
ing in the East, to restrain the ambi- 
tion of Mehemet Ali, which Lord 
Palmerston now admits is so formi- 
dable that it requires the new quad- 
ruple alliance to restrain it ; or to main- 
tain the integrity of the Turkish em- 
pire, which was of such value to the 
balance of power in Europe, that he 
does not hesitate to incur the hazard 
of a general warto maintain it? When _ 
the throne of the Sultan was tottering 
after the battle of Koniah; when. 
Ibrahim Pasha had gained the passes 
of the Taurus, and a fortnight more 
would have brought him to the unde- 
fended gates of Scutari; when Mah- 
moud, dreading equally the hostility 
of his rebellious vassal, and the pro- 
tection of his dangerous neighbour, 
threw himself upon England, his old 
ally, for support, what did the Whigs 
do? Did they then construct a quad- 
ruple alliance to avert the danger? 
Did Great Britain then tell Mehemet 
Ali that he must recede from Syria, 
and confine himself to his pashalie of 
Egypt? Did she send her fleet to 
Constantinople, and guard the passage 
of the Bosphorus alike from Egyptian 
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violence and Muscovite protection? 
She did none of these things. She 
told the Sultan that her ships and ar- 
mies were so much engaged at Lisbon 
and the Scheldt, that she could not 
afford to send aid to Constantinople, 
and she advised him to seek protection 
rom Russia. The result is well 
known. Tne Sultan in his last ex- 
tremity, with the dagger at his throat, 
threw himself into the arms of his in- 
veterateenemy: a Russian army was 
soon at Scutari; the astonished 
Mussulmen acknowledged that they 
owed their deliverance from destruc- 
tion to the Muscovite arms. Grati- 
tude and necessity did the work of 
conquest ; and the treaty of Unkiar 
* Skelessi, by shutting out all European 
ships of war from the straits.of the 
Dardanelles, rendered the Euxine a 
Russian lake, and Constantinople, in 
effect, the advanced post of the Czar’s 
dominions, 

Here is the root of the evil: it is in 
this shameful desertion of one old 
ally, in order to carry on the work of 
spoliation and revolution in the do- 
minions of three others, that the re- 
mote but certain cause of the present 
alarming crisis, and of the impending 
war between France and England, is 
to be found. Why does England now 
insist with so much, and such just 
earnestness, that the power of Mehe- 
met Ali must be restrained—that the 
defiles of the Taurus, the fortresses of 
Syria, must be restored to the arms 
of the Osmanlis—and that Ibrahim 
Pasha, surrendering his Asiatic con- 
quests, must retire within his heredi- 
tary African dominions? Simply be- 
cause this is the only means of pre- 
serving the Ottoman empire from de- 
struction ; because the possession of 
Syria, and the defiles of the Taurus, 
enables the Egyptian army at any time 
to march in a few weeks to Constan- 
tinople ; and because the close alliance 
and avowed protection of the Pasha 
by France, in effect, while his troops 
occupy these advaneed positions, ren- 
der the Court of the Tuileries the ar- 
biter of the fate of the Ottomans. 
Why is France so eager to support 
Mehemet Ali: and why does she de- 
preeate in such anxious and well- 
founded terms the perilous protection 
of Turkey and Constantinople by the 
Muscovite arms? Evidently because 
the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi has ex- 
posed the Turkish capital, now wholly 
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undefended, from the loss of its fleet 
and the closing of the Dardanelles, to 
the arms of Russia; and therefore, 
by coercing Mehemet Ali with the 
aid of the Czar, we are, in effect, 
bringing down the long-dreaded event 
of Muscovite subjugation on the Ot. 
toman empire. Thus both France 
and England, as matters now stand, 
can point with equal reason to the 
overthrow of Turkey, as likely to en- 
sue from the policy pursued by their 
opponent: for France says, with per. 
fect justice, that the quadruple alli. 
ance will issue in bringing the Musco- 
vites to Constantinople; and the Eng- 
lish, with not less truth, that but for 
that alliance the Porte would be at 
the mercy of its rebellious vassal, and 
France would in effect be master of 
the keys of the Levant, and the great 
line of communication by which com- 
merce is hereafter to be conducted 
with our eastern dominions. 

The imminence therefore of the 
present crisis: the mutual necessity 
which has brought France and Eng- 
land into collision: the events which 
have revived in Paris the furious pas- 
sions and bloodthirsty ambition of 
1793, and rendered an escape to Louis= 
Philippe hardly possible from foreign 
war or domestic revolution, are dis- 
tinctly to be traced to the supine in- 
difference which led England, when 
she had the means of preventing the 
danger in her hands, to neglect the op- 
portunity : when she was both entreat- 
ed and entitled to interpose with deci- 
sive effect in 1833, in behalf of her 
old ally, and stand between her. rebelx 
lious vassal on the one hand, and her 
grasping neighbour on the other, to 
decline the called for aid, and pursue 
her passing projects of revolution on 
the banks of the Tagus and the Scheldt, 
to the utter neglect of the durable in- 
terests of her empire in the eastern 
world. And if we are now threaten- 
ed with a war which human wisdom 
possibly may be unable to avert, and 
of which human wisdom certainly can- 
not foresee the issue, it is clearly 
owing to the scandalous neglect of the 
interests of the empire by our demo- 
cratic rulers at that period, and the in- 
sanity which led them to think only 
of revolutionizing and spoliating our 
allies in western Europe, while they 
tamely handed over the keys of India 
to France and Russia in the eastern 
world. 
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And what have we gained by these 
charming revolutionary allies, to sup- 
port or propitiate whom, we made, 
during the days of our reform mania, 
so extraordinary a departure from our 
National faith, our national honour, 
and our national interests? Have we 
found our reward in the gratitude of 
Portugal, which, since it was subject- 
ed by the successes of Admiral Na- 
pier to the democratic regime, has 
gone on accumulating duties to such 
an extent on our manufactures, that 
our exports to that state, which in 
1821. amounted to £2,058,000, had 
sunk down in 1839 to £1,240,119 ?* 
Or in Spain, in which the insecurity 
of property and general misery, under 
the democratic regime and revolution- 
ary government we have established, 
has been such, that our exports to that 
country, which in 1829 were £911,685, 
had sunk in 1839 to £291,532?¢ Or 
in France, our dearly beloved revolu- 
tionary ally France, to propitiate 
whom we broke through so many ex- 
isting treaties, and departed so widely 
from established policy ; and which 
now, uponthe first appearance of a col- 
lision of interest in the Levant, con- 
jures up again therevolutionary whirl- 
wind of 1793, and raves about the 
Rhine, the Alps, and democratic propa- 
gandism,and loudlydenouncesthe perfi- 
dious Albion and herexecrable Foreign 
Minister asthe eternal objects of French 
hostility? Is there one of our new 
revolutionary allies who either could 
or would, if our national independence 
or security was threatened, send a 
man, a gun, or a guinea to our sup- 
port? What aid would we get from 
Leopold and the braves Belyes? What 
from Portugal and its jealous anti-~ 
English democratic government? What 
from the blood-stained valleys of Na- 
varre, or the traitor-enthralled Queen 
of Madrid? What from France, now 
loudly demanding letters of marque 
to prey on the commerce of their 
dearly beloved British allies? Truly 
we have brought our national faith 
and honour to a precious market, and 
sacrificed our vital national interests 
for a most grateful and deserving set 
of democratic supporters ! 

Has, then, the care of the Whig- 
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Radicals of our domestic security com- 
pensated this monstrous and unparal- 
Jeled breach of our plighted faith and 
neglect of our foreign interests; and 
have we a fleet and an army adequate 
to avert insult from our coasts, assert 
the long-established supremacy of 
England upon the seas, and. secure 
from danger and dismemberment our 
wide-spread colonial dominion ? 

The world knows how anxiously 
this subject has been agitated of late 
years. No one can be ignorant how 
loudly and emphatically the dangers 
of our position have been denounced, 
for a very long period—and with what 
confidence the Treasury journals have 
replied that the navy never was in so 
formidable a state, and that in a few 
weeks England could fit out a fleet 
which would blow their enemies from 
the face of the deep. Now that the 
hour of trial is approaching, and the 
reality of these boasts is to be put to 
the test of the cannon’s mouth, we do 
not hear quite so loud a tone of confi- 
dence. Nothing is said now about the 
“ pasteboard fleets” of the enemy. 
The design of sweeping the French 
steam-privateers from the Channel, 


‘and the French ships of the line from 


the Mediterranean, is postponed sine 
die. But, in order that the responsi- 
bility of any disaster, public or private, 
which may occur, may rest on the 
proper shoulders, and the truth of the 
boasted efficiency of tke British navy 
may be brought to the test, we here 
subjoin a statement drawn from accu- 
rate and authentic data, of the compa- 
rative strength of the fleet during the 
peace of 1792—the war of 1809—the 
peace of 1826—and the peace of 1838, 
The authorities on which each is © 
founded, are given in the margin: we 
invite examination, and defy correc- 
tion. The statement for 1792, is taken 
from the Return of Ist January 1793, 
which of course applies to the force 
existing at the close of the preceding 
year ; and which was five weeks before 
the war broke out, which was declared 
on February 3, 1793 ; and three weeks 
before the occurrence of the event, viz. 
the execution of Louis XVI., (which 
rendered it necessary,) and which took 
place on the 21st January 1793. 





* Porter’s Prog. of Nat. ii. 104; and Parl. Return, May 27, 1840, p. 23, 


t Return May 27, 1840, p. 23. . 
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British Navy during Peace of 1792, War of 1809, Peace of 1826, and Peace 
of 1838. ; 





Line of Battle Ships. 








Date a ing. 
At , Guard- |Fitfor, Guard- 
Sea. | ships. | Sea. | ships 


1792}; 26 3 | 87 | 25 12 


| 
| 





1809}}113 | 28 14 | 40 | 47 {140 | 25 | 25 || 684 


11826) 22 4 |100| 15 { 24 
{8636!] 21 | None.| 56 | None.! 12 




















Frigates. | 


In Commission.| Ordinary. |Build || com. 
SDA mis- 
sion. 


Total. | 


‘Grand 
Fri- |/Total. 
gates. 





Ordi- |Builé-|| Sloops, | 
nary. | ing. Brigh, Line. | 
153, 85] 407 
242, 190/1066 
18 | 69 | 30 || 324 165, 117) 606 
9|74| 10 | 190 | 91) 93! 3874) 





52 | 27}; 6 || 149 























Vide, for 1792, James’s Naval History, i. 404; for 1809, James, v. 404; 
for 1826, Batsi’s Geographie Universelle, 633 ; and for 1838, Barrow's Life 


of Anson, Appendix, 424. 


Thus it distinctly appears, upon 
official and incontrovertible docu- 
ments— 

1. That our peace establishment, 
since 1792, has sunk down to nearly 
one-half of its former amount; the 
line-of-battle ships having declined 
from 153 in the former year, to 90 in 
the latter, including those building. 

2. That since 1826, our navy has 
diminished nearly a half; the ships of 
the line in the former year being 165, 
and in the latter only 91. 

3. That our navy is little more than 
a third of what it was in 1809; the 
line-of-battle ships having fallen from 
242 to 91, the frigates from 190 to 93, 
the whole vessels of war from 1066 to 
374. 
And in order to show how utterly 


inexcusable this enormous reduction 
of force really was, and how com- 
pletely it arose from a Whig-Radical 
Government, for party purposes pan- 
dering to a blind passion for reduction 
of taxation, and a show of economy in 
their popular supporters, we subjoin an 
equally curious and instructive table, 
viz.—a statement of the resources of 
the British empire in the four periods, 
which affords a measure at once of 
the elements of strength which the 
Government in reality had at their 
disposal, if they had possessed moral 
courage and foresight to have made 
the proper use of them, and of the 
growing necessities for an extended 
establishment, which our increasing 
colonial dependencies, and rapidly 
augmenting commerce, occasioned. 





Date. 


1792 
1809 
1826 
1838 


% Population of 
Great Britain and 
Ireland. 


Exports. 
Official Value. 


Imports. 
Official Value. 


Tonnage. 


Revenue. 





12,680,000 
17,500,000 
21,800,000 





27,250,000 


£24,904,850 
46,292,693 
51,042,021 
105,170,549 





| £19,659,358 
31,750,557 
37,686,113 
61,268,320 





1,540,145 | £19,258,814 


2,368,468 
2,635,644 
2,785,387 


63,719,400 
54,894,989 











47,333,409 





Porter’s Parliamentary Tables; Mansuat’s Tables in Porter's Progress 


of the Nation. 


Thus, while our population, ex- 
ports, imports, commerce, revenue, 
and resources of all sorts, have all of 
them more than doubled, some tripled, 
and our exports quadrupled since 
1792, our navy; for the maintenance of 
which these are the resources, has been 
suffered to decline to one-half; and 
that, too, at a time when foreign war, 
in more than one quarter, threatened 
the state, and the vast increase of our 
colonial empire loudly called for a 
proportional augmentation in our 
means of maritime defence. If our 
navy, since the peace establishment 


of 1792, had been augmented in pro- 
‘ving to our population, it would 

ave been now above 350 ships of the 
line; if in proportion to our exports, 
it would have numbered 600; if in 
proportion to our imports, 450; if in 
proportion to our revenue, 380 ;—yet 
now, with half the maritime establish- 
ments of the globe to defend, we have 
only 90!!! Such it is to have Whig- 
Radical rulers, and a government who 
pander to the ignorant impatience of 
taxation in the masses of mankind! 
And we now recommend these details 
to the Treasury scribes and Admiralty 
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expectants, not forgetting our cour- 
teous and well-informed opponent in 
the Colonial Magazine, who accused 
us of disingenuous dealing, in a former 
article on this subject, because we set 
down the return of the British navy on 
lst January 1792, as a Peace. Return, 
when he should have known that the 
war did not begin till 3d February 
1793 ; and was brought on by the ex- 
ecution of Louis on January 21, 1793; 
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and that the establishment of 1792 had 
in no degree been augmented by any 
idea of a French contest, 

From the following statement, which. 
we transcribe from that able and well- 
informed periodical, the United Service 

Gazette, it appears that the British 
naval force, diminutive as it was under 
Whig management in 1838, has now 
sunk to a still lower and almost incon- 
ceivable point of depression. 


Statement of the British Line of Battle-Ships, in Commission, Ordinary, and 
Building, on 1st October 1840.— United Service Gazette, October 17, 1840. 
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Thus, Great Britain, which in 1792, before a shot was fired in the revo- 


lutionary war, had 156 ships of the line at her disposal, and, so late as 1826, 
had 165; has now, after ten years of Whig management, only sEVENTY-sIx, 
of which nineteen are under repair, and only rHirTy-Five capable of being im- 
mediately added to those alteady afloat. 





And the state of the French navy, from the latest and most authentic ac- 
counts, is as follows—effective, and in preparation :— 


Line-of-Battle Ships. 
28 
— Standard, Oct. 17, 1840. 


Frigates, 
38 


So that England, which, at the close 
of the war, had three times the num- 
ber of ships of the line which France 
possessed, and, in 1826, more than 
double, has now hardly any supe- 
riority whatever, save that of which 
the folly of the government could not 
deprive her — the skill of her seamen 
and the valour of her people. 

But let not the French flatter them- 
selves, that because a time-serving 
and unforeseeing democratic adminis- 
tration, which abandoned the first du- 
ties of government to procure for 
themselves that fleeting favour with 
the multitude which might secure to 
them its power, has reduced to this 
pitiable state of weakness the once 
magnificent and irresistible navy of 
England, that, therefore, the warlike 
resources of the nation have been in 
reality weakened, or its national spirit, 
if once fairly roused, isin any sensible 
degree impaired. The elements of 
warlike, and, above all, of naval 
strength, now exist in Great Britain 
to an extent never before witnessed in 
any nation upon earth. A commers 
cial navy of 2,800,000 tons; two hun. 


Total. 
292 


Crews, 


60,105 


Brigs, &c. 
226 


dred thousand sailors in the merchant 
service ; a fleet unequalled in the world 
of eight hundred steamers, which now 
prowl round the British shores, afford 
the means of speedily equipping a 
force, which would erelong sweep 
that of France from the seas. The 
vast wealth and industry of the Bri- 
tish empire, which has increased above 
a half since the battle of Waterloo, 
has given it the means of adding in a 
similar proportion to the revenue, 
enormous as it was, which was raised 
at the close of the late war. 

It is in vain to tell us we have only 
paid off sixty or seventy millions of 
debt since the termination of the revo« 
lutionary contest. To our shame, and, 
as it will prove, oursorrow, we have not: 
but that was not by any means because 
we have not possessed the means 
of doing so, but because the undue 
ascendant ofthe popular party stamped, 
previous to 1830, the measures even 
of the Conservative administrations 
with that blind passion for present re- 
lief, and insensibility to future danger, 
which is the invariable characteristic 
of the masses of mankind——and because 
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the instalment of the Whig-Radical 
Government in power since that time, 
has put an entire stop to every mea- 
sure except those calculated to please 
their demovratic and unforeseeing sup- 
porters in the great towns, and among 
the Irish priesthood. Danger doubt- 
less exists: disaster, public and pri- 
vate, will in all probability be incurred 
from this disgraceful state of things : 
misfortunes, both to individuals and 
the state, must be undergone: they 
are the price which the nation must 
pay for ten years of Whig- Radical 
government and reform mania. But 
let these misfortunes arise; let the 
British commerce be seriously cut up 
by hostile steam-privateers ; let a de- 
feat be received at sea, or an enemy's 
fleet appear off Portsmouth or the Nore, 
and it will be seen what an energy is 
still to be found in England, and what 
vast resources she possesses to avenge 
herself upon her enemies, and resume 
that rank which she formerly held, 
and is still entitled to hold in the scale 
of nations. Democratic ambition will 
not always be permitted to paralyze 
the state: Whig-Radical parsimony 
will not permanently be suffered to 
starve down our fleetin order to spendits 
resources on domestic intrigue or uses 
less commissions. The first cannon- 
shot fired in real anger, will dispel the 
illusions of a quarter of a century; 
and, from the mists of Liberalism and 
the darkness of Romanism, the star of 
England will again appear, conquer- 
ing aud to conquer. 

Whether this ultimum remedium is 
to be adopted, or the wisdom of Louis- 
Philippe and the Conservative few in 
France is to get the better of the insa- 
nity of the republican many, as yet re- 
mains in doubt. But, whatever the 
final result may be, important advan- 
tages have accrued, and will accrue, 
from the present crisis, which may 
perhaps, in their ultimate effect, over- 
balance all the perils with which it may 
be attended. 

In the first place, they have com- 
pletely unmasked the revolutionary 
party in France, and the hollowness 
of that reliance which the liberals 
among ourselves have so long placed 
upon their support and co-operation. 
Here a distinction is necessary. For 
the men of respectability in France, 
for the Conservative party there, who 
are now striving against the tempest 
with which they are surrounded to 





[ Nov.’ 
preserve the peace of Europe, we have? 
the most sincere regard; for many 
among them we entertain the very! 
highest admiration. Nothing but the 
most consummate wisdom and firm- 
ness on the part of Louis-Philippe, 
could so long have preserved the 
peace of Europe, surrounded as he is 
by foreign distrust and domestic hatred, 
But as friends, not less of England 
than of the cause of peace and liberty 
throughout the globe, we rejoice that 
the ambitiun, recklessness, and infu- 
riate passions of the revolutionists in 
that country, have now been placed in 
their true colours. They have strove 
even to embrue their hands in the 
blood of their sovereign, in order to 
let slip the dogs of war upon man- 
kind. And what has France to 
complain of ? That Europe, when 
she was invited to concur with 
her in the settlement of the Eastern 
question, proceeded apart from her 
when she refused to concur? Is this 
an insult? Did Russia or Prussia com- 
plain of the quadruple alliance which 
besieged Antwerp in 1832, and for 
six long years drenched the Peninsula 
with blood in order to establish 
liberal governments in those coun- 
tries, not only without their con- 
currence, but against their strong- 
est remonstrances ? On what ground, 
then, can she complain because Rus- 
sia and England have done to France 
what France and England had so re- 
cently befure done to Russia? Yet on 
this wholly groundless pretext they 
are now singing the Marseil/aise in 
the streets throughout all France, and 
fiercely demanding instant war with 
England, because she has done to 
them what they themselves, only a 
few years since, had done to all the 
other European powers. 

In the next place, this crisis will 
ultimately prove of value, as it has 
placed in equally vivid light, on whose 
exertions in this country the peace of 
the world is really dependant, and on 
whose patriotism, if the hour of trial 
does arrive, England must depend 
for her salvation. Unanimity, unpre- 
cedented indeed on such a crisis, now 
prevails in Great Britain: but never 
was a juster observation than that 
made in that able and uncompromi- 
sing journal, the Standard, that this 
unanimity is entirely owing to the 
noble and patriotic feelings with which 
the Conservative party is animated ; 
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and that a very different and far more 
painful spectacle would have been 
presented if they had been in power, 
and the Whig-Radieéals led the ranks 
of opposition. .That the Conserva- 
tives would have been as anxious as 
Lord Palmerston, to avert the de- 
struction of the Turkish empire, either 
by. Russian protection or Franco- 
Egyptian hostility, ean be doubted by 
no one who is acquainted with their 
conduct for the last half century ; but 
what would have been the conduct of 
the Whig- Radical party, if in oppo- 
sition at such a crisis as the present ? 
Would they not have done as Mr Fox 
and the Radicals of 1793 did, at 
the commencement of the French Re- 
volution ? Would they not have joined 
with the Chartists and Papists, in a 
fierce denunciation of the Cabinet of 
Great Britain, and re-echoed, on this 
side of the Channel, the loud and 
menacing cry of the French Revolu- 
tionists ? Would not such a division 
of opinion have given the greatest en- 
couragement to the war party in 
France,—and would they not have 
concluded, on reasonable grounds, 
that the period for avenging all the 
disasters of France upon Great Britain 
had now arrived, when discord so in- 
veterate raged in the British isles. 
And if the blessing of peace is 
now preserved, is it not mainly, un- 
der Providence, to be ascribed to 
the dignified and patriotic conduct 
of the British Conservatives, who for- 
got their animosities when their coun- 
try was at stake, and calm but yet re- 
solute, pacific but yet firm, evinced to 
France and to the world, that while 
they valued its friendship, they neither 
feared its hostility nor forgot what 
they owed to their own country ? 
Lastly, the present crisis has placed 
in a clear point of view the enormous 
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peril, both to the interest of the indi- 
vidual andthe safety of the State, 
which arises from pursuing that 
wretched system of subservience to the 
blind passion for economy which has 
so long paralyzed the naval and -mili- 
tary strength of Great Britain. Vain 
were all former denunciations. of dan- 
ger—vain all attempts to waken the 
people of Great Britain to a sense of 
the imminent hazard to which they 
were in the end exposing themselves 
by a blind adherence to such a wreteh- 
ed and disgraceful system of policy, 
But when the danger assumes a prac- 
tical form, and England, with only 
five-and-thirty ships of the line capa- 
ble of being sent to sea to reinforce 
her twenty-two ships already there, 
charged with the defence of British 
interests over the whole globe, is found 
on the verge of hostility with Franee 
Egypt, and ultimately America, which 
would soon have in the Mediterranean 
double the number, the eyes of the most 
inconsiderate are opened, and even the 
Whig- Radical Government, in obedi- 
ence tothe tardily-awakened apprehen- 
sions of their democratic supporters, 
are taking some steps for the national — 
defence. Providence in mercy sends 
various premonitory warnings before 
the stroke of death proves fatal to 
the individual ; and nations not less 
than single individuals have many 
opportunities of amendment afforded 
them, before the final and irreversible 
sentence is pronounced. But let us be- 
ware in time: there are limits not less 
to the mercy of God than the forbear- 
ance of man; and the nation is doomed 
to final and unpitied ruin, which, dis- 
regarding its duties even when traced 
in the light of a sunbeam, persists in a 
course of reckless security and impen- - 
etrable infatuation. 
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DE QUINCEY’S REVENGE. 


A BALLAD IN THBEE FITTES. 


I. 

De Quincey, lord of Travernent, 
Has from the Syrian wars return’d ; 

As near’d his train to his own demesne, 
His heart within him burn’d. 

Yet heavy was that heart, I ween; 
A cloud had o’er him pass’d ; 

And all of life, that once was green, 
Had wither'd in the blast. 

Say, had he sheath’d his trusty brand, 
Intent no more to roam, 

Only to find the Scottish strand 
For him no fitting home,* 


Il. 
Who stands at hush of eventide 
Before Newbottle’s sacred walls, 
While eastward far, in arch and aisle, 
Its mighty shadow falls? 
That steel-clad knight stood at the 
porch, 
And loud he knock’d, and long, 
Till out from the chancel came a Frere, 
For it was even-song. 

To an alder stump his steed was tied, 
And the live wind from the west 
Stirr’d the blue scarf on his corslet side, 

And the raven plumes of his crest. 


Ill. 
‘¢ Why knock’st thou here? no hostel 
this, 
And we have mass to say ; 
Know’st thou, that rises our vesper 
hymn 
Duly at close of day ? 
And in the chantry, even now, 
The choristers are met; 
For lo! o’er Pentland’s summits blue, 
The western sun hath set ? 
But if thou return’st at morning tide, 
Whatever be thy behest ”— 
s¢ Nay,” said the stranger hastily, 
“ Delay not my request. 


Iv. 

«¢ For I have come from foreign lands, 
And seen the sun of June 

Set over the holy Jerusalem, 
And its towers beneath the moon ; 

And I have stood by the sepulchre 
Wherein the Lord was laid, 

And drunk of Siloa’s brook, that flows 
In the cool of its own palm shade. 


BY DELTA, 


Yea! I have battled for the Cross, 
?Tis the symbol on my mail— 
But why, with idle words, should I 

Prolong a bootless tale ? 


v. 
«‘ The Lady Elena—woe to me 
eer the words that-tale which 
told— 
Was yesternight, by the red torchlight, 
Left alone in your vaults so cold. 
’ Tis said, last night by the red torchlight 
That a burial here hath been ; 
Now show me, prithee, her tomb, who 
stood 
My heart and heaven between. 
Alas! alas! that a cold damp vault 
Her resting-place should be, 
Who, singing, sate among the flowers 
When I went o’er the sea.” 


VI. 
“Tis nay, sir knight,’ the Frere re- 
plied, 
** If thou turn’st thy steed again, 
And hither return’st at matin prime, 
Thou shalt not knock in vain.” 
Then ire flash’d o’er that warrior’s 
brow; 
Like storm-clouds o’er the sky, 
And, stamping, he struck his gauntlet 
glove 
On the falchion by his thigh. 
** Now, by our lady’s holy name, 
And by the good St John, 
I must gaze on the features of the dead, 
Though I hew my path through 
stone.” 


VII. 
The Frere hath lighted his waxen torch, 
And turn’d the grating key, 
Down winding steps, through gloomy 
aisles, 

The damp, dull way show’d he ; 
And ever he stood and cross’d himself, 
As the night-wind smote his ear, 

For the very carven imageries 
Spake nought but of death and fear— 
And sable ’scutcheons flapp’d on high, 
’Mid that grim and ghastly shade ; 
And coffins were ranged on tressels 
round, 
And banners lowly laid. 





* Robert de Quincey, a Northamptonshire baron, acquired the manor of Travernent, 
(vulgo, Tranent,) which, in the reign of David the First, had been held by Swan, the 
son of Thor, soon after the accession of William the Lion; and he served for some 


time as justiciary to that monarch. 


At the end of the twelfth century he was suc- 


ceeded in his immense estates by his son, Seyer de Quincey, the hero of the following 
ballad, who set out for Palestine in 1218, where he died in the year following. 
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vill. 
Fromaisle to aisle they pass’d the while, 
In silence both—the one in dread— 
So solemn a thing it was to be 
With darkness and the dead ! 
At length the innermost vault they 
gain'd, 
Last home of a house of fame, 
And the Knight, looking up with 
earnest eye, © 
Read the legend round the name— 
“ Unsullied aye our honours beam,” 
"Neath fleur-de-lis and crescent 
shone ; 
And o’er the Dragon spouting fire, 
The battle-word * Set on!”’* 


IX. 
“ Yes! here, good Frere—now, haste 
thee, ope” — 
The holy man turn’d the key ; 
And ere ever he had an * Ave” said, 
The Knight was on his knee. 
He lifted the lawn from her waxen 
face, 
And put back the satin soft ; 
Fled from her cheek was the glowing 
grace 
That had thrill’d his heart so oft ! 
The past came o’er him like a spell, 
For earth could now no bliss afford, 
And thus, within that cheerless cell, 
His bitter plaint he pour’d. 


he 
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*: Oh, Elena! I little pRSTE 
When I sailed o’er the sea, 

That, coming back, our meeting next 
In a charnel-vault should be! 

I left thee in thy virgin pride, 
A living flower of beauty rare, 

Aud now I see thee at my side 
What words may not declare! 

Oh! I have met thee on the waves, 
On the field have braved thee, Death, 

But ne’er before so sank my heart 
Thy withering scowl beneath! 

XI. 

*¢ How different was the time, alas! 
When, in the sunny noon of love, 

I trysted with thee in the stag coppice, 
In the centre of the grove! 

How different was the time, alas! 
When, from the tower of high Fal- 

syde, 

We mark’d along the Bay of Forth 
The streamer’d galleys glide! 

How different was the time, alas! 
When the gay gold ring I gave, 

And thou didst say, when ! far away, 

I will bear it to my grave!” 


XII. 

The Knight turn’d back the satin fold 
Where her hand lay by her side, 
And there, on her slender finger cold, 

He the token ring espied ! 





*  Intaminatis fulget honoribus,” was the proud motto of the Seton family. 
The original Seton arms were three crescents with a double tressure, flowered and 


counterflowered with fleurs-de-lis. 


A sword supporting a royal crown was afterwards 


given by Robert the Bruce, for the bravery and loyalty cf the family during the suc- 
cession wars. At a later period, three garbs azure were quartered with the Seton 
arms, by George the second lord of that name. 


“ This lord George,” saith old Sir Thomas Maitland, ‘‘ tuk the armes of Buchan, 
quhilk ar thré cumming schevis, quarterlie wyth his awin armes, allegeand himself to 
be air of the said erldome, be ressoun of his gudedame.”—Chronicle of the Hous of 
Seytoun, p. 387. 

The crest was a green dragon spouting fire surmounting a ducal coronet, with the 
words over it, ** Set On.” The supporters were two foxes collared and chained. 

+ Sir Robert Sibbald, in his History of Fife, quotes a charter by the Earl of Win- 
chester to Adame de Seton, 1246, “ De Maritagio heredis Alani de Fawside,” from 
which, as well as from some incidental passages in Maitland’s “ History of the Hous 
of Seytoun,” it is evident that Falside Castle was a heritage of the younger 
branches of the Seton family. 1t was first acquired by them from intermarriage with 
the De Quinceys. 

The date of Falsyde Castle is uncertain. It was burned by the English under the 
Duke of Somerset, 1547, the day following the fatal battle of Pinkie. The strength 
of the mason-work, however—the tower being arched at the top of the building, as 
well as at the first story—prevented its entire demolition. Paton, in his “ Diary,” 
gives a very cool description of the burning to death of its little garrison, and calls it 
‘* a sorry-looking castle.” In 1618, the family of Fawside of that Ilk appear to have 
removed to a more modern mansion in the immediate vicinity, which has the initials 
J. F., J. L., above one of its windows. The dovecot of the ancient fortalice still 
remains ; ; and within it is a curious place of concealment, secured by an antique 
grated door. There isa similar hole of secrecy in the staircase of the oldest part 
of the castle. 

It is now the property of Sir George Grant Suttie of Prestongrange and Balgone, 
having descended to him through his maternal ancestors the Setons, Earls of Hyndford, 
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** Now know I thot wert true to me, 
Ah! false thou ceuldst not prove ; 

Vain was the hate that strove to mate 
Thy heart with a stranger love.” 

And then he kiss’d her clay-eold cheek, 
And then he kiss’d his sword— 

“ By this,” he said, “ sweet, injured 


maid, 
Thy doom shall be deplored ! 


XII, 
** Yes! darkly some shall make remead, 
And dearly some shall pay 
For griefs, that broke thy faithful heart, 
When I was far away!” 
“ Nay! dost thou talk of vengeance 
now,” 
Quod the Frere, “ on thy bended 
knee?” 
The Knight look'’d wildly up in his 
face, 
But never a word spake he. 
‘¢ Now rise, now rise, Sir Knight!” he 
cried, 
** Mary Mother calm thy mind! 
’Twas the fiat of Heaven that she 
should die, . 
To its will be thou resign'd!” 
XIV, 
Uprose De Quincey from his knee 
In that darksome aisle and drear ; 
No word he spake, but, with hasty 
glove, 
Brush’d off one starting tear ; 
Then, as he donn’d his helm, he pluck’d 
The silken searf from its crest, 
And upraised it first to his meeting 


ip, 
Then hid it within his breast. 


FITTE 


I. 
*T was the flush of dawn; on the dewy 
lawn 
Shone out the purpling day ; 
The a on high sang down from the 
sky, 
The thrush from the chestnut spray ; 
On the lakelet blue, the water-coot 
Oar’d forth with her sable young ; 
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The scenesthe thoughts of other 
ears 
Pour’d o’er him like a lava tide ; 
Her day was done, and set her sun, 
And all fer him was night beside! 
Xv. 
The coffin lid was closed; the Frere 
Preceded, with his taper wan ; 
Behind him strode the black-mail’d 
Knight, 
A melancholy man! 
And oft the Monk, ashe upwards clomb 
From the darksome place of dread, 
Where the coffia’d clay of fair Elena 
lay, 

Did oN turn his head— 
Say, holy Frere, can the waves of fear 
O’er thy calm, pure spirit flow ; 

Or is it the cold, through these vaults 
of mould, 
That makes thee tremble so? 


XVI. 
The porch they gain’d—the Frere he 
closed 
The gates behind the Knight, 
Dim lay the clouds, like giant shrouds, 
Over the red starlight ; 
And ever, with low, moaning sound, 
The soft warm gust wail’d through 
the trees ; 
Calm, in slumber bound, lay all around, 
And the Stream sang ‘‘-Hush!”’’ to 
the Breeze. 
The Frere put out his torch, and look’d 
His high-barr’d lattice fro’ ; 
And he saw, ’mid the dusk, the 
mounted Knight 
Down the winding valley go. 


SECOND. 


While at its edge, from reed and 
sedge, 
The fisher-hern upsprung ; 
In peaceful pride, by Esk’s green 
side, 
The shy deer stray’d through Ros- 
lin glen ; 
And the hill-fox to the Roman Camp* 
Stole up from Hawthornden. f 





* The parish of Newbottle rises from its extremities—Fordel House and Newbyres 
Tower—till it terminates in a ridge of considerable extent, termed the Roman Camp, 
the elevation of which is 680 feet. The neighbourhood abounding in hares, the Ro- 
man Camp is a favourite meeting-place of the Mid-Lothian Coursing Club. From 
antlers found in the neighbourhood, and even at Inveresk, no doubt can. exist, that, 
at the era of our ballad, the hart and hind were visitants of at least the Morth-thwaite 
hills. 

+ The building of Roslin Castle is anterior to the dawn of authentic record. “ Its 
origin,” says Chalmers, (Caledonia, vol. ii. p. 571,) is laid in fable.” According to 
Adam de Cardonnel, (Picturesyue Antiquities,) William de Sancto Claro, son of 
Walaernus Compte de St Clare, who came to England with William the Conqueror, 
obtained from King Malcolm Canmore a grant of the lands and barony of Roslin. 
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It, 
Where hurries so fast the hench- 
man? 
His steed seems froth'd with spray ; 
To Newbottle’s shrine, ’mid the dawn- 
ing lone, 
He speeds his onward way. 
From grey Caerbarrin’s wallshe came,* 
By Smeaton Shaw, through Colden 
Wood, 


- 
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For soon, alas, Caerbarrin’s lord 
Among the dead must be!” 

Then forth outspake the abbot grey 
From his couch, as he arose, 

** Alack ! thou bring’st us evil news, 
For thy lord he was of those 

Who dower’d our church with goodly 

lands, 

And his sword hath ever been, 

For Scotland’s glory and for ours, 


And up thy royal way, Derstrette,t At the call, unsheath’d and keen. 
His path he hath pursued— 
Until, upon its flowery lawn, 
By <7 Esk’s enamour’d 
side, 
The Abbey’s grand and massive walls, 
Were ’mid its groves espied.t 


Iv. 

“ But the best are aye the first to die, 
This sinful earth is not their place ; 

Sure is the passage of the good— 
Mary Mother yield them grace! 

Then rest thee in our porter's keep, 
While our brother Francis will repa 

Tothehouse of woe, and soothethe sou 


ll. 
‘“‘ Awake,” hecries, asloudly he knocks, 
Of the dying man with prayer!” 


** Ho! arise, and haste with me; 





Hawthornden and Roslin are associated with many bright names in literature—Drum- 
mond, Ben Jonson, Ramsay, Macneil, Scott, Wilson, and Wordsworth. 

* Chalmers traces back the name “* Caerbairin,” to the time of the ancient Bri- 
tons, and instances the modern one ** Carberry,” to show how English adjuncts have 
been engrafted on British roots. i 

Every reader of Scottish history will remember that it was on the fising ground 
above the fortalice of Carberry, that Mary and Bothwell awaited the approach of the 
confederate lords ; and that there they were parted, never to meet again. 

t During the Scoto-Saxon period, the king’s highways are often mentioned in char. 
tularies, as local boundaries. In that of Newbottle we find reference made to a 
regia via, leading from the village of Ford to the Abbey, in acharter of Hugh Riddel, 
in the time of Alexander III., (chart. 22.) The king’s highway from the same Abbey 
to Edinburgh in 1252, is also there mentioned, (16 ;) and Gervaise, the abbot, in his 
charter, (Jb. 163,) alludes to a certain road called Derstrette, near Colden, in the 
district of Inveresk. Near the same locality there is now a place called D’Arcy, 
which I have little doubt is a corruption of the ancient appellation. 

$ Newbottle Abbey was beautifully situated on the banks of the South Esk, near- 
ly on the same site as the modern mansion of the Marquis of Lothian, who is a de- 
scendant of the last abbot. It was founded by that “‘ sore saint for the crown,” King 
David I., in the year 1140. ‘* The monks,” says Bishop Keith, ‘* were brought from 
Melrose, together with their abbot, Radulphus. Patrick Madort, a learned divine, 
who is mentioned from the year 1462 until 1470, recovered a great number of original 
writs and charters belonging to this place, which were transcribed into a chartulary, 
Which is now in the Advocates’ Library." Religious Houses, p. 417. Ed. 1824. 

The only relics of antiquity now about the place, are the remains of the stone inclo« 
sure which surrounded the Abbey, still called Monkland Wall—a striking and vener- 
able gateway, surmounted by its timezworn lions; a solemn line of yew-trees; and 
a doorway, amid the lawn to the east, said to be the entrance of a subterranean pasq 
sage to the old Abbey. 

Many of the trees in the park are beautiful and majestic, especially some of the 
planes and elms; and a beech, in the neigbourhood of the house, measures twenty-two 
feet in circumference, at a yard from the ground. It contains nine hundred cubic feet 
of wood, and its branches cover a circle of thirty-three feet diameter. 

The remains of monastic architecture now seen at Newbottle, are said to have been 
brought by the late Marquis from the ruins at Mount Teviot. They are beautiful and 
interesting. 

We should also state, in referring to the antiquities of the place, that a little below 
the Abbey there is a venerable bridge over the Esk, rudely built, and overspread with 
ivy, which has long survived all accounts of its age and founder. 

The present parish of Newhbottle consists of the ancient parish of Maisterton, and 
the Abbey parish. During the ScotoSaxon period, the patronage of Maisterton was 
possessed by the lord ofthe manor. Near the end of the thirteenth century this be- 
longed to Robert de Rossine, knight, whose daughters, Mariot and Ada, resigned it 
to the monks of Newbottle, with twoethirds of their estates, 















582. 
The henchman sate him down to rest, 
And wiped the toil-drops from his 
brow ; 
While in hurry and haste, on shrieving 
quest, 
The Frere was boune to ride and go. 


v. 
Through the green woodlands spurr’d 
the monk— 
Themorning sun was shining bright, 
Upon his bosom lay the Book,* 
Under his cloak of white ; 
Before him, in the pleasant prime, 
The willow’d stream meandering 
flow’d— 
From wildflowers by the pathway side, 
The gallant heathcock crow’d; - 
Glisten’d the dew on the harcbells 
blue— 
And, as the west wind murmur’d by, 
From yellow broom stole forth per- 
fume, 
As from gardens of Araby. 
VI. 
Now lay his road by beechen groves— 
Now by daisied pastures green, 
And now, from the vista’d mountain 
road, 
The shores of Fife were seen ;— 
And now Dalcaeth behind him 
lay ;+ 
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And. now its castle, whence the 
Greme 
Sent forth his clump of Border spears, 
The vaunting Gael to tame ; 
Now by coppice and corn he urged 
his steed, 
Now by dingle wild and by dell, 
Where down by Cousland’s limestone 
rocks 
The living waters well. 
VI. 
Then he came to a clump of oak-trees 
hoar, 
Half over the steep road hung, 
When up at once to his bridle rein 
The arm of a warrior sprung ; 
With sudden jerk, the startled steed 
Swerved aside with bristling mane: 
«* Now halt thee, Frere, and rest thee 
here, 
Till I hither return again. 
I know thine errand—dismount, dis- 
mount— 
That errand for thee I'll do; 
But, if thou stirrest till I return, 
Such rashness thou shalt rue! 
Vill. 
«* Then doff to me thy mantle white, 
And eke thy hood of black ; f 
And crouch thee amid these brackens 
green, 
To the left, till I come back.” 





* * Much he marvell'd a knight of pride 
Like a book-bosom'd priest should ride.’’ 


So says Sir Walter Scott, (Zay, canto iii. stanza 8,) and, in annotation, quotes from 
a MS. Account of Parish of Ewes, apud Macfarlane’s MSS. :—‘* At Unthank, two 
miles north-east from the church, (of Ewes, ) there are the ruins of a.chapel for Divine 
service in time of Popery. There is a tradition that friars were wont to come from 
Melrose or Jedburgh, to baptize and marry in this parish; and, from being in use to 
carry the mass-book in their bosoms, they were called by the inhabitants ‘* Book a- 
bosomes.” 

t Dalcaeth, in the Celtic, means the narrow dale.— Vide Richard and Owen’s Dic 
tionary, in voce Caeth. Dalkeith, asa parish, does not appear in the ancient Z'awatio. 
Indeed, as such, it did not then exist ; but as the manor of Dalkeith, as well as that 
of Abercorn, was granted by David I. to William de Grahame, it is easily to be sup« 
posed, that, being an opulent family, they had a chapel to their court. ‘ No.memorial 
remains of the Grahames, unless the fading traditions of the place, and two curious 
but wasted tombstones, which lie within the circuit of the old church. They represent 
knights in chain armour, lying cross-legged upon their monuments, like those ancient 
and curious figures on the tombs in the Temple Church, London.”—Provincial Anti- 
quities of Scotland. From Robertson’s Index, 40-44; and from the Douglas Peer- 
age, 489, we find, that in the reign of David II., John de Grahame of Dalkeith resigned 
the manor, with its pertinents, to William Douglas, the heir of Sir James Douglas of 
Lothian, in marriage with his daughter Margaret. Dalcaeth is first written Dalkeith 
in a charter of Robert the Bruce. It is proper to mention, however, that Froissart, 
who himself visited the Earl of Douglas at his castle of Dalkeith, has the following pas- 
sage, in mentioning the single combat between the Earl and Sir Henry Percy, at the 
barriers of Newcastle. The former having, by force of arms, won the banner of the 
latter, is thus made to say :—‘‘ I shall bear this token of your prowess into Scotland, 
and shall set it high on my castle of Dalkeith, (D’ Alquest) that it may be seen afar off.” 
—Froissart, Berners’ Reprint, 1812. Vol. ii. p. 393. 

t The monks of Newbottle were of the Cistertian order. ‘ They were called 
Monachi Albi,” says Cardonnel, “ to distinguish them from the Benedictines, whose 
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«Oh! bethink thee, Knight,” the good 
Frere said, 
«I should kneel by his couch and 
pray ; 
How awful it is for the soul of man 
Unanneal’d to pass away ! 
How awful it is, with sins unshrived, 
To pass from the bed of pain ! 
Caerbarrin’s chief may a dead man 
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And he hath mounted the Frere’s 
_ good steed, 
Clad in mantle and cowl he rode, 
Till ‘neath him, on its own green knoll, 
Caerbarrin’s turrets glow’d.* 
Caerbarrin! famed by History’s pen 
In Scotland's later day, 
When Bothwell fled, and Mary was led 
In weeping gore away. 


be, 


: 17? 
Ere thou coment hither again! The warder hail’d ‘him from the keep, 


1X. As through the forest of oak he hied, 
He must needs obey, he durst not say Now down the path, by the winding 
nay, ; strath, 
That monk to the warrior stern; That leads from Chalkyside, 
His corslet unlaced, and his helm un- ‘“ Speed, speed thee!” cried the por- 
braced, ter old, 
Down rattled among the fern: As the portals wide he threw ; 





habit was entirely black; whereas the Cistertians wore a black cowl and scapular, and 
all their other clothes were white. They had the name of Cistertians, from their chief 
house and monasteries, Cistertium, in Burgundy ; and Bernardines, from St Bernard, 
who, with a number of his followers, retired to the monastery, and was afterwards 
called Abbot of Clairvoux.”—Picturesque Antiquities, Part I., p. 12-13; and Keith's 
Bishops, p. 415. 

There were thirteen monasteries of the Cistertian order in Scotland, among which 
were Melrose, Dundrennan, Culross, Sweetheart, and Glenluce. 

* The ancient history of the lands of Carberry is lost in obscurity. The lower rooms 
of the square tower are strongly arched, and evidently of great age. At the time of the 
Duke of Somerset's expedition it was the- property of Mr Hugh Rigg, the king’s ad- 
vocate, who is more than once mentioned in the histories of Knox and Pitscdttie. We 
observe also, from the Inquisitiones Speciales, that the property was conveyed to seve- 
ral subsequent generations of the same family—from whom it passed to the Dicksons 
—of whom we find that, during the Rebellion of 1745, Sir Robert was chief bailie of 
Musselburgh. 

The assumption of the lords of this wealthy district having been donators ‘to the 
Abbey of Newbottle, however unwarranted by record, is far from unlikely, the practice 
having been a common one with the wealthy for very weighty reasons. 

In 1184, as we learn from the Chartulary of Newbottle, (71,) Robert de Quincey, 
the father of our hero, granted to the monks of the Abbey the lands of Preston, where 
they formed an agricultural establishment—hence called Prestongrange—with common 
of pasture for ten sheep, and a sufficiency of oxen to cultivate their grange. Seyer de 
Quincey confirmed to the monks all these privileges gifted by his father, by which con- 
firmation we learn that their lands of Preston were bounded on the west by the rivu- 
let of Pinkie, in his manor of Travernent. 

A curious fact is also ascertained by these charters of the De Quinceys, which is the 
date at which coals were first worked in Scotland ; and, in contradiction to the pre- 
tensions of Fifeshire, this appears to have taken place on this spot. The charter of 
Robert grants to the monks the right of digging peats and of cutting wood for fuel ; 
whereas, in that of his son Seyer, we find the addition of “ carbonariumet quarrarium,” 
with free access to, and recess from the same by the sea. 

‘“‘ This charter,” (that of Seyer,) says Chalmers in his erudite Caledonia, Vol. IL., 
p: 486, -“‘ must necessarily have been granted between the years 1202 and 1218, 
as it is witnessed by William, who became Bishop of St Andrew’s in 1202, and was 
granted by Seyer de Quincey, who set out for the Holy Land in 1218, where he died in 
the subsequent year,” 

From Keith’s Scottish Bishops, p. 15, we learn that William Malvoisine was trans- 
lated from the see of Glasgow to that of St Andrew’s in 1202, | It is also added, on 
tbe authority of the Chart. of Dumfermline, that he was ‘‘ contemporary with Pope 
Honorius and Sayerus de Quincey.” 

In connexion with the same family, we also find from the Chartulary of Newhbottle, 
that Elena, the youngest daughter of Roger de Quincey, the Constable of Scotland, 
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“¢ Speed, speed thee!” cried the sen- 
tinel, 
The court as he pass’d through ; 
And “ Speed thee!’ echo’d the sene- 
schal, 


FITTE 


Bright on Caerbarrin shines the sun, 
But all within is woe and gloom ; 
Forthere Sir Malcolm bendsin death— 

Before him yawns the tomb! 
Unfelded were the chamber doors, 
Where moan’d he, stretch’d in prone 
decay ; 
And his rattling breath spake of com- 
ing death, 
As life’s sands ebb’d away ; 
But, when the mantled Monk he saw, 
On his arm he strove to rise, 
And the light, that erst was waning 
fast, 
Flash'd back to his sunken eyes. 


I. 
*¢ Welcome! holy Father,” he said, 
In accents fond, but low and weak— 
« ] would pour my sins in thy pity- 
ing ear, 
And absolution seek ; 
For I have been a sinful man, 
And repent me of my sin ; 
Yet, as pass the hopes of life away, 
The terrors of death begin ; 
But chiefly would I tell to thee 
My crime of the blackest dye, 
Which a sea of tears might scarce 
wash out, 
Though I could weep it dry ! 


Ill. 

«¢ A gentle ladye my kinsman loved, 
And before he cross’d the sea, 

To combat afar with the Saracen, 
He trust reposed in me ; 
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As he show’d the way before,— 
‘¢ For much I fear, most holy Frere, 
That the struggle shall soon be 
o’er.” 


THIRD. 


But a demon held my soul in thrall, 
And evil thoughts within me brew’d; 

So, instead of nursing her love for hin, 
Her hand for myself I woo’d. 

I threw forth doubts, that only were 
The coinage of my brain, 

I praised her high fidelity, 
Yet mourn’d that her love was vain !” 


Iv. 
Upstarted the Frere;— Ah! holy man, 
Yet the worst I have not told; 
In me—though sprung from noblest 
blood— 
A perjured wretch behold!— 
For my love that ladye no love re. 
turn’d, 
Although, with hellish sleight, 
We forged a cartel, whose purport 
show’d 
That De Quincey had fallen in fight, 
Yes! my suit that lofty ladye scorn’d— 
More distant she leok’d and cold ; 
And for my love no love return’d, 
Though I woo’d her with gifts and 
gold!” 


v. 
Uprose the Frere ;—“* Nay, sit thee 
down— ; 
Not mine was the guilt alone: 
Father Francis was the clerke thereof, 
And his Abbey is your own! 
To fair Elena’s hand thatscroll he bore, 
Then she folded her palms, and sigh’d ; 
And she said, * Since true he has died 
to me, 
I will be no other's bride!’ 





married Alan la Zouche, an English baron, and that in the division of his great estates 
among his three daughters, the barony of Heriot fell to her share; and that, in her 
great liberality, she granted to the monks of Newbottle the church of ‘* Heryeth,” with 
the tithes and other rights.— (Chart. 270.) 

The Jands themselves of Heryeth were afterwards acquired by the monks; but whe- 
ther from the liberality of Elena, or from her son La Zouche, who lost his estates in the 
succession wars, does not appear. 

Such transfers of property to religious houses were of common occurrence. We have 
already alluded to the cession of Maisterton, by the daughters of Sir Robert de Rossine 
—Mariot, who married Neil de Carrick, and Ada, the wife of Gilbert de Ayton—in 1320; 
and from the Chartulary of Newbottle we learn, that the monks had various lands in 
Clydesdale, in order to have easy access to which, they obtained, from various proprie- 
tors in Mid and West Lothian, special grants of free passage to these distant granges. 
—(Chart, 218 to 227, and 240.) 

In conclusion we may add, as showing the extensive possessions at this early period 
of the De Quincey family, that Roger de Quincey, Earl of Winton, gave also to the 
canons of Dryburgh a toft “ in villa de Hadintune.”—(Chart, Dryb. 106.) 
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Still woo’d I her in her mourning 
weeds, 
Till she show'd a poniard bare, 
And wildly vow’d—if again I vex’d 
Her heart—to plunge it there! 


VI. 
“«‘ Day after day, ray after ray, 
She waned like an autumn sun, 
When droop the flowers, ’mid yellow 
bowers, 
And the waters wailing run :— 
Day after day, like a broken rosebud, 
She wither’d and she waned, 
Till, of her beauty and wonted bloom, 
But feeble trace remain’d :— 
Then seem’d she, like some saintly 
form, 
Too pure for the gazer’s eye, 
Melting away, from our earthly day, 
To her element—the sky ! 


Vit. 
«* She died—and then I felt remorse— 
But how could I atone ? 
And I shook, when, by her breathless 
corse, 
In silence I stood alone :— 

Yes! when I saw my victim lie, 
Untimely, in her swathing shroud, 
The weight of my burden’d conscience 

hung 
Upon me like a cloud! 
There was no light—and all was 
night, 
And storm, and darkness drear ; 
By day ’twas joyless, and my sleep 
Was haunted by forms of fear ! 


VIII. 
‘* Lonely I stray’d, until, dismay’d, 
I sought the feast, where mirth was 
none, 
Only to find that man is mind, 
And form and features dust alone. 
Yes—of my kinsman oft I dreamt— 
Of his woe, and his vengeance dire, 
Till yesternight he cross’d my sight, 
Like a demon in his ire. 
I had not heard of his home return— 
Like a spectre there he stood— 
Appall’d I sank, and his falchion drank 
Deeply my forfeit blood. 


IX. 
«“ Oh! grant remission of my sins, 
A contrite, humbled man I die !” 
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Ere yet the words were out, the monk 
Beheld his glazing eye ; 
And rising away from the couch, he 
said— 

“‘ May Heaven forgive my yow!” 
With horrorthrill’d his yielding frame, 
And he smote his bursting brow : 
Then pass’d he from the chamber 

forth, 
And in silence from the gate, 
And off to the south, through the 
steep hill pass, 
On his steed he journey’d straight. 


i 
A weight of woe is at his heart, 
Despair’s grey cloud is on his brow, 
For hope and fear both disappear 
In that absorbing now / 
The world is one vast wilderness, 
Vain all its pomp, its honours vain ; 
De Quincey sigh’d, and onwards pass’d 
Slowly with slacken’d rein ; 
Thus wound he down through Cous- 
land glen, 
O’erhung with willows grey, 
Until he came to the brackens green 
Wherein Father Francis lay. 


XI. 
‘ Ho! Frere, arise! Thy cloak and 


cowl 
Have done their office meet.” 
Father Francis sprang from his lurke 
ing-place, 
And stood at the warrior’s feet. 
** Now, tell me,” cried De Quincey, 
fierce, : 
*‘ For thou art learn’d in lore, 
What the meaning of this riddle is 
That a bird unto me bore— 
A lady in her chamber mourn’d, 
Her true knight he was abroad, 
Fighting afar with the Saracen, 
Under the Cross of God! 


XII. 
‘© A false Friend, and a falser Frere, 
Combined to shake her faith ; 
They forged—ah ! wherefore dost thou 
fear ? 
Base caitiff, take thy death !” 
The knight he struck him to the heart, 
Through the branches with acrash ; 
Down reel’d the corse, and. in the 
swam 
Sank with a sullen dash.* 





* Cousland-dean, a ravine of considerable depth, which commences where the 


highway from Dalkeith branches off towards Pathhead on the right, and towards In- 
veresk on the left, although now partially drained, shows every indication of having 
been in the olden time a wide and extensive morass ; and, at its narrowest points, is 
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«* Thus perish all, who would enthrall Farewell—farewell! my native land, 
The guileless and the true ; Hill, valley, stream, and strath ; 
Yet on head of mine no more shall And thou, who held my heart’s com. 

shine mand, 
The sin from his path of blue. And ye who cross’d my path. 
' Blow, blow ye winds! in fury blow, 
And waft us from this baleful shore ; 
Rise, rise, ye billows, and bear us 
along, 
Who hither return no more !”’ * 


XIII. 

*¢ No more on me shall pleasure smile 
A heartless, hopeless man ; 

The tempest’s clouds of misery 
Have darken’d for aye my span. 








still spanned by two bridges, one of considerable antiquity. Indeed, the traces of the 
water-course are still evident from behind Chalkyside, on the west, running eastwards 
along the hollow, midway between Elphinstone Tower and Cousland Park, where 
it still assumes the form of a rivulet. 

* In the grants made by Seyer de Quincey to the Abbey of Newbottle, mention is made 
of ** his baronies of Preston and Tranent, bounded on the west by the rivulet of Pinkie.” 
We find also, that Falsyde and Elphingston were in his possession ; and he is elsewhere 
styled Earl of Wyntoun, (Caledonia, vol. ii. 486, Note 6,) a proof that the barony of 
that name formed also a part of his immense possessions. It is not a little curious, theres 
fore, that a charter of King William, the brother of Malcolm, surnamed the Maiden, 
should be still extant, wherein, in the thirteenth year of that monarch’s reign, he makes 
confirmation to Phillip de Seytune of the lands of Seytoune, Wintoun, and Winchelburgh, 
(nunc Winchburgh,) * quhilk,” as Sir Richard Maitland observes, (Zistorie, p. 17,) 
*¢ was auld heretage of befor, as the said charter testifies.” 

“* Willielmus, Dei gra. rex Scotorum, &c. Sciatis presentis et futuri, me concessisse, et 
hac carta mea confirmasse, Phillipo de Seytune, terram que fuit patris sui; scilicet, 
Seytune, et Wintuae, et Winchilburgh, tenendam sibi et heredibus suis de me et heeredibus 
meis, in feedo et hwreditate,” &c. 

Philip de Seytune was succeeded, on his death, by his son Alexander; and, by an- 
other singular preservation, we have, in the furty-sixth year of the same king, another 
royal charter of infeftment of the same lands. It is nearly in the same words ; and, 
strange to say, two of the witnesses to it are Robert de Quincey and Henry de Quincey. 
Both of these charters are printed in Dr M‘Keuzie’s “ Lives of Scottish Writers.” They 
have also been transcribed by the author, or rather compiler of the Diplomata Scotia, which 
transcripts are still preserved, being now, or lately, in the possession of Mr Dillon, a 
member of the Maitland Club. 

In the succession wars, the De Quincey family took side with Baliol, and the Setons 
with Bruce. Sir Christopher, or Chrystal Seton saved the life of that great man at 
the disastrous battle of Methven; and afterwards married his sister. On the acces- 
sion of Bruce to the throne, the estates of the De Quinceys, being declared forfeited, 
were conferred on the Setons; and in Sir Richard Maitland’s Chronicle we find, that 
“‘ the said King Robert gave to the said Alexander (Seton) the barony of Tranent, 
with the tenendury thairof for the tyme, viz. Falsyde mylis and Elphinstoune, as the 
charteris testifiis, geven thairupoun.”’ The “ landis of Dundas and Cragye ” were also 
bestowed upon him, * for service done by his father and himself, with tbe landes and 
barony of Barnis, aboue Hadingtoun, with dyuers uther landis, quhilk I omit for schort- 
nes.”"— Glasgow Reprint, 1829, p. 21. 

For centuries the name of De Quincey hath perished from out the rich and exten- 
sive district which owned its sway; and, in contemplating the destinies of th's once great 
family, how apposite is the exclamation of Claudian— 


—‘ Tolluntur in altum 
Ut lapsu graviore ruant !” 
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Louis-Philippe. 


LOUIS-PHILIPPE. 


Tue King of the French is now the 
most important man in Europe. In- 
dependence, vigour, and integrity may 
make him the preserver of his country 
from a war which would destroy her 
commerce, unloose the wildness of de- 
mocracy, and finish by her ruin. Va- 
nity is the passion of the Frenchman, 
and it is also his punishment. He is 
always eager for war. The cause is 
indifferent to him,—it may be just, it 
may be unjust, it is all the same to 
this thirster for tumult,—it may be a 
ridiculous quarrel, or a deep and 
bloody resolution of vengeance, it is 
allthe same. The touch of a fan by 
a Dey of Algiers has been turned into 
a pretext for invading Africa, slaught- 
ering thousands of the unfortunate and 
brave peasantry, slaughtering thou- 
sands, too, of the unfortunate and 


brave soldiery of France, expending © 


millions of treasure, and sending fifty 
thousand troops to make campaigns in 
aland where they possess nothing be- 
yond the range of a cannon-shot, and 
from which they will never return. 
But the tap of a fan on the cheek of a 
coxcomb consul was enough; it ser- 
ved as a pretext. Apology on apo- 
logy was offered by the Dey and by 
the Sultan, but the pretext was not to 
be abandoned ; the expedition was al- 
ready resolved on, and a war was be- 
gun, which will yet eat into the bowels 
of France. 

The Egyptian question is now the 
grand offence. The whole population 
of Freadce is stalking about in all the 
attitudes ofinsulted dignity ; and from 
tle beggar on the highway to the can- 


‘didate for the smiles of the Minister, 


all are exclaiming that France is in- 
sulted, and that the insult can be 
wiped out by blood alone. In the 
mock- heroics of a French opera, the 
nation mounts its helmet and plumes, 
harangues on the impossibility of liv- 
ing without * glory,” and while the 
“ fortifications of Paris” are growing 
before its eyes, ridiculously demands 
the conquest of the world. 

Nothing can give a more powerful 
and painful evidence of the want of 
moral education among the people, 
than the universality of this outcry. 
Of all the journals of Paris and the 
provinces, but one has ventured to 
doubt whether war is not an evil— 


whether a great neighbouring country 
is not better as a friend than as an 
enemy—and whether the.blood and 
misery of the living generation is not 
a heavy purchase for the shame, the 
astonishment, and the curse of poste- 
rity. That paper, the Journal des 
Debats, is presumed to speak the opin- 
ion of the King; if it does so, Louis- 
Philippe is the only rational man in 
his dominions. 

But this clamour is still more cha- 
racteristic, from its total opposition to 
the palpable interests of the countless 
majority of the nation. The Revolu- 
tion of 1789, though it inflicted im- 
measurable evils in its progress, yet 
left one good behind ; it broke up the 
immense inheritances of the nobles, 
and established a class of small pro- 
prietors, capable of constituting a vi- 
gorous yeomanry. To those men the 
idea of change must be full of danger. 
The peace of the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, too, has raised a race of mer- 
chants, has extended manufactures, 
and has largely promoted the agricul- 
ture of France. It has even made 
Paris the centre of a great money 
trade, which largely influences the 
exchanges of Europe, and renders the 
resources of the national credit avail- 
able throughout the world. Interests 
of this order must be threatened with 
instant ruin by war; yet those pro- 
prictors, merchants, and bankeys have 
not uttered a syllable, have not dared 
to utter a syllable, or, having suffered 
themselves to be blinded by the na- 
tional glare of conquest, have joined 
their voices to the general chorus of 
the national frenzy. 

The still darker feature of this fury 
is, that it is all directed upon England. 
Russia may invade Turkey ; Austria 
may keep Italy in bonds ; Prussia may 
tantalize the avidity of France by the 
retention of the Rhenish provinces ; 
but England, which has seized no- 
thing, which asks nothing, and which 
has neither inclination to offer insult, 
nor intention to make war, is the coun- 
try on which the vials of French in- 
dignation are to be poured out. The 
British shores alone are gazed on with 
a malignant eye; and the bitterest wish 
of the heart is not too bitter for the na- 
tional rage against a country which 
has, since the peace, poured out mil- 
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«« Thus perish all, who would enthrall Farewell—farewell! my native land, 
The guileless and the true ; Hill, valley, stream, and strath ; 
Yet on head of mine no more shall And thou, who held my heart’s com- 

shine mand, 
The sin from his path of blue. _ And ye who cross’d my path. 
: Blow, blow ye winds! in fury blow, 
And waft us from this baleful shore ; 
Rise, rise, ye billows, and bear us 
along, 
Who hither return no more !”’ * 


XIII. 

** No more onme shall pleasure smile— 
A heartless, hopeless man ; 

The tempest’s clouds of misery 
Have darken’d for aye my span. 





still spanned by two bridges, one of considerable antiquity. Indeed, the traces of the 
water-course are still evident from behind Chalkyside, on the west, running eastwards 
along the hollow, midway between Elphinstone Tower and Cousland Park, where 
it still assumes the form of a rivulet. 

* In the grants made by Seyer de Quincey to the Abbey of Newbottle, mention is made 
of ‘ his baronies of Preston and Tranent, bounded on the west by the rivulet of Pinkie.” 
We find also, that Falsyde and Elphingston were in his possession ; and he is elsewhere 
styled Earl of Wyntoun, (Caledonia, vol. ii. 486, Note 6,) a proof that the barony of 
that name formed also a part of his immense possessions. It is not alittle curious, theres 
fore, that a charter of King William, the brother of Malcolm, surnamed the Maiden, 
should be still extant, wherein, in the thirteenth year of that monarch’s reign, he makes 
conjirmation to Phillip de Seytune of the lands of Seytoune, Wintoun, and Winchelburgh, 
(nune Winchburgh,) * quhilk,” as Sir Richard Maitland observes, (Jdistorie, p. 17,) 
** was auld heretage of befor, as the said charter testifies.” 

“* Willielmus, Dei gra, rex Scotorum, &c. Sciatis presentis et futuri, me concessisse, et 
hac carta mea confirmasse, Phillipo de Seytune, terram gue fuit patris sui; scilicet, 
Seytune, et Wintuae, et Winchilburgh, tenendam sibi et heredibus suis de me et heeredibus 
meis, in feedo et hwreditate,” &c. 

Philip de Seytune was succeeded, on his death, by his son Alexander; and, by av- 
other singular preservation, we have, in the furty-sixth year of the same king, anotier 
royal charter of infeftment of the same lands. It is nearly in the same words; and, 
strange to say, two of the witnesses to it are Robert de Quincey and Henry de Quincey. 
Both of these charters are printed in Dr M‘Keuzie’s “¢ Lives of Scottish Writers.” They 
have also been transcribed by the author, or rather compiler of the Diplomata Scotia, which 
transcripts are still preserved, being now, or lately, in the possession of Mr Dillon, a 
member of the Maitland Club. 

In the succession wars, the De Quincey family took side with Baliol, and the Setons 
with Bruce. Sir Christopher, or Chrystal Seton saved the life of that great man at 
the disastrous battle of Methven; and afterwards married his sister. On the acces- 
sion of Bruce to the throne, the estates of the De Quinceys, being declared forfeited, 
were conferred on the Setons; and in Sir Richard Maitland’s Chronicle we find, that 
“the said King Robert gave to the said Alexander (Seton) the barony of Tranent, 
with the tenendury thairof for the tyme, viz. Falsyde mylis and Elphinstoune, as the 
charteris testifiis, geven thairupoun.” The “ landis of Dundas and Cragye ” were also 
bestowed upon him, * for service done by his father and himself, with tbe landes and 
barony of Barnis, aboue Hadingtoun, with dyuers uther landis, quhilk I omit for schort- 
nes.”— Glasgow Reprint, 1829, p. 21. 

For centuries the name of De Quincey hath perished from out the rich and exten- 
sive district which owned its sway; and, in contemplating the destinies of th's once great 
family, how apposite is the exclamation of Claudian— 


—‘ Tolluntur in altum 
Ut lapsu graviore ruant !” 
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Louis-Philippe. 


LOUIS-PHILIPPE. 


Tue King of the French is now the 
most important man in Europe. In- 
dependence, vigour, and integrity may 
make him the preserver of his country 
from a war which would destroy her 
commerce, unloose the wildness of de- 
mocracy, and finish by her ruin. Va- 
nity is the passion of the Frenchman, 
and it is also his punishment. He is 
always eager for war. The cause is 
indifferent to him,—it may be just, it 
may be unjust, it is all the same to 
this thirster for tumult,—it may be a 
ridiculous quarrel, or a deep and 
bloody resolution of vengeance, it is 
all the same. The touch of a fan by 
a Dey of Algiers has been turned into 
a pretext for invading Africa, slaught- 
ering thousands of the unfortunate and 
brave peasantry, slaughtering thou- 
sands, too, of the unfortunate and 


brave soldiery of France, expending © 


millions of treasure, and sending fifty 
thousand troops to make campaigns in 
a land where they possess nothing be- 
yond the range of a cannon-shot, and 
from which they will never return. 
But the tap of a fan on the cheek of a 
coxcomb consul was enough; it ser- 
ved as a pretext. Apology on apo- 
logy was offered by the Dey and by 
the Sultan, but the pretext was not to 
be abandoned ; the expedition was al- 
ready resolved on, and a war was be- 
gun, which will yet eat into the bowels 
of France. 

The Egyptian question is now the 
grand offence. The whole population 
of France is stalking about in all the 
attitudes of insulted dignity ; and from 
the beggar on the highway to the can- 
didate for the smiles of the Minister, 
all are exclaiming that France is in- 
sulted, and that the insult can be 
wiped out by blood alone. In the 
mock- heroics of a French opera, the 
nation mounts its helmet and plumes, 
harangues on the impossibility of liv- 
ing without “ glory,” and while the 
“ fortifications of Paris” are growing 
before its eyes, ridiculously demands 
the conquest of the world. 

Nothing can give a more powerful 
and painful evidence of the want of 
moral education among the people, 
than the universality of this outcry. 
Of all the journals of Paris and the 
provinces, but one has ventured to 
doubt whether war is not an evil— 
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wheiher a great neighbouring country 
is not better as a friend than as an 
enemy—and whether the.blood and 
misery of the living generation is not 
a heavy purchase for the shame, the 
astonishment, and the curse of poste- 
rity. That paper, the Journal des 
Debats, is presumed to speak the opin- 
ion of the King ; if it does so, Louis- 
Philippe is the only rational man in 
his dominions. 

But this clamour is still more cha- 
racteristic, from its total opposition to 
the palpable interests of the countless 
majority of the nation. The Revolu- 
tion of 1789, though it inflicted im- 
measurable evils in its progress, yet 
left one good behind ; it broke up the 
immense inheritances of the nobles, 
and established a class of small pro- 
prietors, capable of constituting a vi- 
gorous yeomanry. To those men the 
idea of change must be full of danger. 
The peace of the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, too, has raised a race of mer- 
chants, has extended manufactures, 
and has Jargely promoted the agricul- 
ture of France. It has even made 
Paris the centre of a great money 
trade, which largely influences the 
exchanges of Europe, and renders the 
resources of the national credit avail- 
able throughout the world. Interests 
of this order must be threatened with 
instant ruin by war; yet those pro- 
prictors, merchants, and bankeys have 
not uttered a syllable, have not dared 
to utter a syllable, or, having suffered 
themselves to be blinded by the na- 
tional glare of conquest, have joined 
their voices to the general chorus of 
the national frenzy. 

The still darker feature of this fury 
is, that it is all directed upon England. 
Russia may invade Turkey ; Austria 
may keep Italy in bonds ; Prussia may 
tantalize the avidity of France by the 
retention of the Rhenish provinces ; 
but England, which has seized no- 
thing, which asks nothing, and which 
has neither inclination to offer insult, 
nor intention to make war, is the coun- 
try on which the vials of French in- 
dignation are to be poured out. The 
British shores alone are gazed on with 
a malignant eye; and the bitterest wish 
of the heart is not too bitter for the na- 
tional rage against a country which 
has, since the peace, poured out mil- 
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lions of its money into the bosom of 
France; has cultivated all the rela- 
tions of amity with it in a degree more 
intimate than any other people; has 
borne its pettishnesses and follies with 
good-natured patience ; and, to this 
hour, is enduring its wilful absurdities 
and petulant provocations with a quie- 
tude which amounts to national gene- 
rosity. Yet what does all this clamour 
betray but a consciousness of inferio- 
rity ? Those are the outcries of recol- 
lection,—the groans of faction trampled 
under the foot of the British soldier— 
the involuntary tribute to Waterloo. 

Louis-Philippe now stands forth the 
_ sole barrier to France against her own 
frenzy. Thepopular cry, the provincial 
parties, even the journals of his own Mi- 
nisters, assail him. Yet he has hitherto 
stood firm. The position becomesaking, 
buta patriotstill more. Hemight survive 
a war, but the monarchy and the con- 
stitution would run the most extreme 

eril. On the manly firmness with 
which he shall show himself the ruler 
of opinion during the next six months, 
may depend a question higher than 
even that of peace or war—the question 
whether France shall not be revolu- 
tionized, her government inflamed 
into a fierce, loose, and desperate de- 
mocrary, and the final punishment in- 
flicted on its political crimes in a new 
invasion of the armies of Europe, a 
total partition of her territory, and the 
extinction of her power of evil for ever 
among nations. 

Let France remember that she has 
never roused Europe but to be driven 
back with ignominy; that she has 
never grasped the territory of any 
neighbouring power for the last three 
hundred years, but to be forced to re- 
linquish it in the midst of national dis< 


aster; and, above all, that from the - 


earliest ages, from the days of the 
Edwards and Henries, she has never 
been engaged in war with this coun- 
try, but to feel the heavy sword of Eng- 
land in her vitals. In all our national 
wars France has been beaten. She 
was beaten in the last century with 
Louis the Fourteenth, the most power- 
ful of despots, at her head. She was 
beaten in this century, with Napoleon, 
the most daring of soldiers, at her head ; 
and, when the one saw the English 
light troops at the gates of Versailles, 
and the other saw two capitulations of 
Paris, where is the ground for despi- 
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sing the chances of a new retribution? 
Deus avertat omen ! 

We havetaken the following pictures 
of the history and habits of the French 
king, chiefly from a work attributed to 
the pen of the American Minister in 
Paris, General Cass. The author 
writes too much with the soreness which 
has been so often remarked asat once so 
childish, and so inseparable from his 
countrymen. But his opportunities 
obviously gave him some advantage in 
the delineation of the royal circum. 
stances and character. 

Louis-Philippe was born October 6, 
1773; he is consequently sixty-seven. 
But his health is vigorous, and he has 
no marks of either age or indolence, 
His countenance is familiar to us from 
his pictures, and is manly, open, and 
good-humoured. His frame is largely 
moulded, but he moves with much 
ease. On the whole, he has much 
more the look of a prosperous and 
healthy English gentleman, than of a 
foreigner. He speaks and writes Eng- 
lish very well, and is acquainted with 
several of the continental languages ;— 
a rather rare acquisition in a country 
which thinks “ French sufficient for 
every want, and every region of man- 
kind.” He has also the unusual merit, 
in a land where opera-dancers and 
singers reign triumphant, to respect 
domestic morality—to be as good a 
husband as he is an affectionate father ; 
and thus to set an example, which is 
as much a rebuke to his predecessors 
as it is thrown away upon his people. 

An anecdote, highly honourable to 
his sense of public duty, is mentioned 
on the authority of Stevenson, the Ame- 
rican envoyin London. Some extraordi- 
nary occurrence having called a French 
statesman to the palace as late as two 
o'clock in the morning, he found the 
King in his cabinet, examining the case 
of a man condemned to execution. The 
envoy afterwards ascertained that the 
King keeps a register recording the 
name of every person capitally con- 
demned, the decision, and its reasons. 
Frequently, in the still hours of the 
night, he performs the task of inves- 
tigating those eases, and adds to the 
record the circumstances which in- 
fluenced his decision. 

The envoy probably did not know, 
that the great and good George III. 
had pursued nearly the same practice 
fifty years before; weighed the evi- 
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dence with the deepest anxiety; and 
generally shut himself up in his cabi- 
net at Windsor, (it was presumed in 
prayer,) during the hour appointed 
for the execution in London, 

The early career of Louis-Philippe 
seems to have been intended to pre- 
pare him for the rank which he now 
holds. The best teacher of princes is 
clearly adversity. Swift, with dex- 
terous sarcasm, says, that ‘riding is 
the only thing which princes ever do 
well, because horses are no jiatterers.”” 
The horrors of the Revolution may be 
now assisting him to some of that 
anti-revolutionary wisdom, of which 
he appears the only present possessor 
in France. But the difficulties of his 
early years unquestionably furnished 
a school in which vigilance, activity, 
and firmness were the natural lessons. 
The unhappy politics of his father in- 
volved the young prince in the Revo- 
lutionary cause. He joined the army, 
and served with distinction in the in- 
vasion of Flanders under Dumourier. 

An interesting anecdote connected 
with this part of his life, was men- 
tioned by the King in an address to his 
officers, at one of the reviews at Fon- 


tainbleau, as an encouragement to 
good conduct. Among the manceuvres 
performed at the camp, was the for- 
mation of a square to resist the charges 
of cavalry, the King and his cortége 
taking their places within the square, 
as is done upon the field when neces- 


sary. In his address to his officers, 
the King remarked that, in 1792, a 
charge of the Austrian cavalry, in one 
of the battles on the northern fron- 
tier, had compelled a part of the divi- 
sion to perform a similar square, into 
which he threw himself, and repulsed 
the enemy. ‘In the ranks of that 
square,” said the King, “were two 
private soldiers; and -now, full of 
honours and years, they are present 
upon the ground.” One of them was 
Marshal Gerard. 

Soult had also been a private sol- 
dier. A debate having taken place in 
the Chamber of Peers, in which it was 
said the Order of St Louis was never 
given to private soldiers, Soult stated, 
on his personal knowledge, that the 
croix was occasionally so given for 
distinguished services. ‘I myself,” 
said he, “ was a private soldier for six 
years before the Revolution, and all 
my aspirations were bounded by a 
hope of obtaining this distinction,” 
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He was then a Marshal of France, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, President 
of the Council, and acknowledged the 
first general of the kingdom. 

As the reign of terror advanced, the 
suspicions of the Jacobins in Paris 
were turned more dangerously on the 
young Duke of Orleans. He was 
then a mere boy; but the blood-royal 
of France was every where obnoxious, 
and the guillotine would evidently 
have been his portion, but for the ac- 
tivity of his escape. He fled into 
Switzerland, and being wholly desti- 
tute of pecuniary resources, and also 
knowing the necessity for disguise, he 
became a public professor at an esta- 
blishment for education at Reichenau. 
Here he remained eight months, 
teaching geography, history, the 
French and English languages, and 
mathematics. Previously to admis- 
sion, he underwent a severe and satis- 
factory examination ; and, on quitting 
the professorship, he received a certi- 
ficate acknowledging his services. He 
was then but twenty-two years of age, 
and he not only managed to preserve 
his incognito, but was elected a deputy 
to the Assembly at Coire. He was, 
however, still anxious to join the army, 
and left Switzerland to act as aide- 
de-camp under General Montesquieu, 
with whom he remained till 1794; but 
the Jacobins again menaced his life, 
and he finally abandoned France. He 
now repaired to Hamburg, thence 
travelled to Denmark and Sweden, 
and settled in Norway, at Christiana. 
There, a curious circumstance occur- 
red, to startle him with fear of disco<« 
very. One day, when about to return 
with a family from the country, he 
heard one of the party call aloud,— 

“ The carriage of the Duke of Or- 
leans |” 

His first impression was, that he 
was recognised ; but preserving his 
presence of mind, and first trying his 
ground—* Why,” said he to the per- 
son in question, ‘ did you call on the 
carriage of the Duke of Orleans, and 
what connexion have you with the 
Prince ?” 

“ None at all,” was the tranquil- 
lizing answer; ‘ but when I was at 
Paris, whenever I came from the 
opera, I heard them calling out ‘ the 
carriage of the Duke of Orleans.’ 
Having been more than once stunned 
with the noise, I just took it into my 
head to repeat the call.” 
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From Norway he advanced into 
the country of the Laplanders, and 
traversed on foot the land extending 
to the head of the Gulf of Bothnia. 
He thea returned to Denmark, still 
under an assumed name; but having 
made up his mind not to serve against 
France, he declined an invitation to 
join the army of the Prince of Condé. 
But the condition of things in France 
was horrible, and he had to taste of 
its bitterness. ‘His father had died 
upon the scaffold, his mother had 
been imprisoned at Marseilles, and 
his two brothers had been dungeoned 
at Marseilles, where they were treated 
with Republican cruelty. The Duke 
still contrived to evade pursuit; but 
this only rendered him a stronger ob- 
_ject of suspicion to the men of blood. 
At length a communication was open- 
ed between the Directory and the 
Duchess of Orleans, stating that if 
she could find out her eldest son, and 
induce him to leave Europe altogether 
and go to America, her own condition 
would be rendered more tolerable, the 
sequestration removed from her pro- 
perty, and his two brothers be per- 
mitted to rejoin him. To this propo- 
sal the Duchess assented, and wrote 
him a letter recommending its accep- 
tance, and adding—‘ May the pros- 
pect of relieving the sufferings of your 
poor mother, of rendering the situa- 
tion of your brothers less painful, and 
of contributing to give quiet to your 
country, recompense your genero- 
sity.” 

‘His answer was in the spirit of filial 
duty. He acceded to her request, and 
concluded by saying—‘ When my 
dear mother shall receive this letter, 
her orders will be executed, and I 
shall have sailed for the United 
States.” 

The ship ‘ American, 


” 


Captain 
Ewing, a regular trader between Phi- 
ladelphia and Hamburg, was then 
lying in the Elbe, preparing for her 


departure. The Prince, passing for 
a Dane, engaged his passage for the 
usual amount, (at that time thirty-five 
guineas.) He found here some of the 
natural inconveniences of secrecy. 
Being anxious to avoid observation in 
Hamburg, he asked permission of the 
captain to be received on board, and 
remain a few days before his depar- 
ture. This demand made the captain 
conceive that he was embarking an 
escaped swindler ; but, after some re- 
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luctance, he complied. Late in the 
night before the ship sailed, when the 
Prince had gone to bed, an elderly 
Frenchman, who was to be his only 
fellow-passenger, came on board, 
This old personage not only found 
fault with every thing, but was shocked 
at finding that his little English could 
not help him, He called for an inter- 
preter, and in the morning, seeing the 
Prince, and telling him that “he spoke 
French very well for a Dane,” in-. 
stalled him in the office. This curious 
personage, a French planter returning 
to St Domingo, probably helped to 
lighten the weariness of the voyage to 
him, bythe employment. The vessel 
reached the Delaware after a passage 
of twenty-seven days. On nearing the 
American coast, the Prince told the 
captain who he was, and the captain 
returned this confidence by another— 
the acknowledgment, that Ae had sup- 
posed him to be committed in some 
gambling transaction, which compelled 
him to fly from Europe! The old 
gentleman, however, was left in igno- 
rance until he heard the news in pub- 
lic, when he called to express his sur- 
prise and to pay his congratulations. 

Philadelphia was at this period the 
seat of the Federal Government, with 
Washington for its President. The 
Prince’s two brothers had arrived, af- 
ter an exhausting passage of ninety- 
three days, which alarmed him with 
the idea that they had been lost, or 
again seized by the Directory. The 
three young strangers were presented 
to Washington, who invited them to 
Mount Vernon. The King describes 
his manners as they have been’ descri- 
bed by others—he was comparatively 
silent, methodical in his division of 
time, and carefulin its use. The ar- 
rangement of his household was that 
of a wealthy Virginia gentleman of 
the old school—unostentatious, com- 
fortable, and leaving his guests to fill 
up their hours as they thought fit, but 
at the same time providing whatever 
was necessary for pleasant employ- 
ment. One morning, after the usual 
salutations, the Prince asked him how 
he had slept on the preceding night. 
It is probable that his thoughts might 
have turned upon the evils of the re- 
publican press. ‘* I always sleep 
well,” said he, for I never wrote a 
word in my life which I afterwards 
had reason to regret.” 

From Mount Vernon the brothers 
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set out on horseback, with nothing 
but their saddle-bags to supply them, 
during a journey through the ‘“ west- 
ern country.” Washington gave them 
an itinerary, and they penetrated the 
country to a great extent—in those 
days of the Wilderness and the Indian, 
a bold enterprise. This excursion took 
up four months, and they travelled 
about three thousand miles. A frag- 
ment of a letter from one of the bro- 
thers, the Duc de Montpensier, gives a 
formidable conception of their expe- 
rience. It is written to his sister, the 
Princess Adelaide of Orleans. To 
give you an idea of the agreeable man- 
ner in which they travelin this coun- 
try, I shall tell you that we passed 
fourteen nights in the woods, devour- 
ed by all kinds of insects, after being 
wet to the bone, without being able 
to dry ourselves, and eating pork, and 
sometimes a little salt beef and Indian 
corn bread.” 

At New York they learned that 
fortune had not yet grown weary of 
persecuting their family, a decree ha- 
ving been issued for the expulsion of 
all the Bourbons from France. The 


Duchess of Orleans was thus driven to 
take refuge in Spain, where her sons 


now prepared to join her. But the 
American seas being obstructed by 
French vessels, they set out for the 
Havannah. On the way the Prince 
exhibited his skill in the art of sur. 
gery, so much to the admiration of a 
party of settlers going to the West, 
that they proposed to him to go along 
with them, and offered him the ap- 
pointment of surgeon to the village! 

They embarked from New Orleans 
in an American vessel for the Havan- 
nah. Ontheirpassage they were chased 
by a frigate under the tricolored flag. 
This was an anxious moment ; for, if 
found on board the American by a 
ship of the Republic, they could ex- 
pect nothing but to be carried to 
France, and there to share the com- 
mon fate of the French nobility. But 
to their great joy they found that the 
frigate was English, were welcomed 
on board by the gallant captain, treat- 
ed with the attention due to their 
rank and misfortunes, and by him car- 
ried to the Havannah. 

On his return to Europe, the Duke 
found his relatives, the royal family 
of Naples, in Sicily, fugitives like 
himself, There he married their eld- 
est princess, to whom, after a union 
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of thirty years, he exhibits unabated 
respect and attachment. 

The public etiquette of the French 
court now probably approaches as near 
as possible to the just medium between 
republican rudeness and sullen and 
frigid formality. Yet there was some- 
thing more to be said for the old eti- 
quette of European courts than its 
tiresome pomp. Many of the obser~ 
vances were historic. Some were con- 
nected with memorable achievements 
of the monarch or the nation, and 
some were adopted, with no unwise 
policy, to repress the forwardness 
which the life of courts generated in 
the gay and the arrogant who form 
the familiar circle of the sovereign. 
But they are every where yielding to 
time, the only safe corrector of the 
follies of mankind. It was in Spain, 
where the natural love of the nation 
for the solemn, the pompous, and the 
lofty, was shaped into rigour by the 
Bourbons, that etiquette was systema- 
tic and supreme: 

A scene in one of Victor Hugo's 
plays, Ruy Bilas, is amusing from its 
caricature of this iron slavery. The 
Queen is surrounded by her ladies of 
honour. 

The Queen. ‘I wish to go out.” 

The Duchess of Albuquerque, with 
a profound salutation. ‘‘ When the 
Queen goes out, each door must be 
opened by a grandee of Spain having 
a right to carryakey. Such is the 
rule. But no grandee can be present 
at the palace at this hour.”’ 

The Queen. “ Then I am shut up! 
I am to be killed!” 

The Duchess, with another rever- 
ence. “I am camerara mayor: I 
fulfil the dictates of my office.” 

The Queen, after a moment of si- 
lence. ‘ Quick, my ladies, bring 
cards, and let us play.” 

The Duchess, to the ladies—* Don’t 
move, ladies.” Then, rising and mak- 
ing a reverence to the Queen, she 
adds, ‘* Her majesty cannot play, ac- 
cording to the established ceremonial, 
except with kings or the relations of 
kings.” 

The Queen,in a passion. ‘ Well, 
bring those relations.” 

The Duchess, making the sign of 
the cross. ‘‘ God has not given any 
to the reigning king. The Queen- 
mother is dead, and he is alone at pre- 
sent.” 


The Queen. ‘ Let them serve me 
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with something to eat. 
invite you to eat with me.” 

The Duchess, making a reverence. 

«* When the king is not present, the 
queen eats alone.” 
- The Queen, losing all patience. 
‘«¢ Oh, heavens! what shall Ido? I 
can’t go out, nor play, nor eat as I 
would. One year as a queen would 
be enough to kill me.” 

A song is heard outside the palace. 

The Queen to Casilda. ‘* The fo- 
rest is not thick here; this window 
looks out on the country. Let us try 
to see the singers.” 

The Duchess, making a reverence. 
** A Queen of Spain ought not to look 
out of the window.” 

Pleasantries of this kind are the na- 
tural work of poets. And, it may be 
allowed, that the subject was a fertile 
one. There are some stories on re- 
cord which justify the extreme of 
ridicule. On the marriage of a French 
princess to (we think) the grandfather 
of the late King of Spain, one of the 
French towns, on her route, present- 
ed her with an address of congratula- 
tion, and (the town being famous for 
the manufacture of silk stockings) 
some pairs of its finest fabric. The 
address was suffered, by the escort of 
grandees, to approach her majesty ; 
but, at the sight of the stockings, all 
started back in a shudder. When 
they had at length recovered ,their 
speech, the chief grandee solemnly 
rebuked the unfortunate weavers. 
* Know,” said the man of etiquette, 
*‘it is not to be presumed that a 
Queen of Spain has /egs.” 

We must give one or two more of 
those traits. One of the Spanish 
Bourbons was roasted to death-in his 
own palace by the force of etiquette. 
His majesty’s chair had been placed, 
by the grandee in waiting, at the due 
distance from the fireside. But, by 
some superfluous liberality in the sup- 
ply of the royal fagots, the fire burn- 
ed up with unexpected force. The 
king began to roast. To remove him- 
self was never heard of in Spanish 
annals: to remain where he was, 
was to be burned alive. But to re- 
move his chair was the especial duty 
of an especial grandee, who happened 
to be absent at the crisis. The mo- 

narch continued roasting ; all the court 
stood round the royal carbonization, 
all commiserating, but none daring to 
outrage etiquette by interfering. . At 
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length the grandee was found; he 
performed his office, and drew back 
the chair, and the king init. But he 
was unluckily too late—the king was 
roasted to the bone ; and all that re. 
mained, was to take care that the 
royal embers should have a royal 
burial. Etiquette was the true sove- 
reign. 

When Marie Antoinette was re- 
ceived on the French frontier, she was 
divested of al/ her clothes, in a tent 
prepared for this quittance of her 
German existence, and redressed in a 
suit wholly French. How her laugh- 
ing spirit must have laughed at this 
official foolery! Or how her prophe- 
tic spirit, if she had one, must have 
grieved over the change! 

There was more sense, as well as 
more delicacy, in Napoleon’s reception 
of Marie Louise. He studied all the 
means of making her forget that any 
change had occurred; furnished her 
apartments in the style to which she 
had been accustomed in Schoénbrun, 
and even had her favourite canary un- 
expectedly to meet her on her arrival. 

The presentations at the court of 
Louis-Philippe are as simple as is 
consistent with the due order of a 
royal residence. The strangers who 
desire to be introduced, on making 
their wish known to their ambassador, 
have their names sent to the minister 
for foreign affairs, and receive in re- 
turn a notice, stating the day and 
hour of their reception. On attend- 
ing at the Tuileries, they are ushered 
into a suite of showy but ancient- 
looking rooms, ranging along the 
Place du Carousel. They are arran- 
ged ina line along the sides of the 
halls, according to their rank and the 
seniority of their respective ambassa« 
dors in France. The ambassadors 

stand nearest the point whence the 
king enters ; next stand the ministers 
plenipotentiary, then the ministers 
president, and then the chargés d’af- 
faires, according to the order of time 
when each was accredited to the court. 
This mode of reconciling the old 
quarrels about precedence, was one of 
the advantageous results of the Con- 
gress of Vienna, where men of practi- 
cal sense having met together, old ab- 
surdity was thrown into the back- 
ground. 

The king and royal family enter 
together ; and the king, commencing 
by a few words to the ambassador 
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nexthim, proceeds down the line along 
with him, the ambassador presenting 
his countrymen in succession, and at 
the end of his charge, returning to his 
place, the king then proceeds through 
the rest ; on the name of each. person 
being mentioned, addressing him afew 
questions, generally relative to his vi- 
sit to France. 

After the king has proceeded some 
distance down the line, the queen 
commences the same ceremony, and 
sheis followed by the Duke of Orleans, 
the Duchess of Orleans, the Princess 
Adelaide, and the Duke of Nemours. 
The younger sons of the family re- 
main at the head of the apartment; 
the youngest daughter, the Princess 
Clementine, a pretty girl, making the 
tour of the rooms, leaning on the arm 
of her mother or aunt. The ceremo- 
nial for the introduction of the ladies 
is of the same order, excepting that the 
application goes to the lady of honour, 
and from her to the queen. For ladies 
there are but two presentations in the 
year; generally in the first week of 
January. During this month there 
are several court balls, to which the 
foreigners presented are invited. The 
officer of the court sends to the am- 
bassador for a list of his countrymen 
and women in Paris, who have either 
been presented in previous years, or 
on the last occasion, and to those 
names invitations are returned. Those 
balls thus become European ; they are 
magnificent, and undoubtedly tend 
largely to the respect of foreigners, 
and the popularity of the court with 
even its own turbulent and fastidious 
people. They form a strong contrast 
to the conduct of courts where the sole 
object seems to be to exclude the na- 
tion. 

But a still more interesting and at- 
tractive intercourse is sustained in the 
domestic circle of the royal family. 
They daily assemble after dinner in 
one of the palace saloons, where the 
queen and princesses with their ladies 
sit round a table, generally engaged 
in needlework, which they send to be 
sold at some fair for charitable ob- 
jects. The diplomatic persons, and 
others entitled by their rank and cir- 
cumstances to the “entrée,” as it is 
called—that is, who are expected to 
pay their respects to the royal family 
in the evening, occasionally present 
themselves, and the ladies are invited to 
take their seats round the table, where 
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the queen and princesses receive them 
with great affability. The gentlemen, 
after paying their respects to the 
Queen and her circle, are generally 
addressed by the King and the Duke 
of Orleans, on such topics as have an 
interest, from their personal informa- 
tion, on the passing occurrences. 
Those are the “ family receptions ;” 
and they are graceful, and even im- 
portant things, and well worthy of 
imitation. 

But another form of royal inter- 
course and royal hospitality is still to 
be spoken of, and with similar praise 
of the good sense and good feeling of 
the King. 

In the summer, he leaves the capi-« 
tal and resides at Neuilly, St Cloud, 
and Fontainbleau. The day at Fon- 
tainbleau, though, from the cireum- 
stances of that magnificent pile and 
the adjoining forest, it is perhaps 
among the most showy specimens of 
the royal country life, yet resembles 
them all. 

Each guest is attended with coffee 
as soon as he rises in the morning: 
He then walks through the palace 
grounds, or follows his inclination 
at home, till eleven, when he is sum- 
moned to a dejeuner a la fourchette. 
He now goes to the “salle de recep 
tion,” where he meets the royal family 
and their other guests. The next 
movement is to the breakfast room, 
where an entertainment is laid out on 
a grand scale, sometimes amounting 
to a hundred covers. This breakfast, 
in fact an early dinner, begins with 
soup, and finishes with fruits and cof- 
fee. An intimatien is then given of 
the amusements of the day, whether 
hunting in the noble forest, riding 
through the surrounding scenery, or 
attending the military manceuvres ; 
there is something for the taste of 
every one. Horses and carriages are 
at the general disposal, and every one 
is free to follow his own way- Then 
comes the general meeting atsix, when 
dinner is provided in a superb style; 
and the evening of this agreeable and 
animated day is spent in music and 
conversation. Such is the result of 

power in the hands of those who know 
howto wieldit ; who, having learned by 
experience the true uses of life, know 
how to mingle rational enjoyment 
with rational pomp; and who, having 
mingled among mankind, with sense 
enough to know the yalue of the les- 
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son, know that an European sovereign 
only repels at once national respect and 
popular regard by adopting the sulky 
seclusion of an eastern throne. 

Louis-Philippe is fortunate in his 
family. They are the finest that Eu- 
rope has seen since the memorable 
promenades of the sons and daughters 
of the excellent George III. on the 
terrace at Windsor; perhaps the hand- 
somest assemblage of youth and beau- 
ty from one parentage, ever known. 
The Dake of Orleans is now thirty. 
He is tall, and, though of a rather 
slight figure, well made and graceful 
in his movements. His countenance 
is handsome. He is also an accom- 
plished person, speaks English and 
other tongues with fluency, and is well 
informed on the general topics of the 
time. Without taking any part in the 
politics of the legislature, and, indeed, 
scrupulously keeping aloof from all 
opposition to the throne, (a rare cir- 
cumstance among heirs-apparent,) he 
performs in some degree the office of 
a Viceroy, sometimes attending the 
armies, sometimes making progresses 
through France; and on all occasions 
ready to be present wherever either 
public tumult or the royal will de- 
mands the activity of an intelligent 
and manly protector of the peace of 
the kingdom. The Duchess of Or- 
leans, a princess of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, is a tall and handsome wo- 
man; sufficiently acquainted with lite- 
rature, of which she is fond ; animated 
and affable in conversation; and, 
though a Protestant, possessed of sufli- 
cient good sense to avoid the disse1- 
sions in which a feebler understanding 
must be immediately involved. 

The four younger sons are the 
Duke of Nemours, the Prince de Join- 
ville, the Duke of Aumale, and the 
Duke of Montpensier. The king 
knows the value of activity in turning 
men to many uses ; and he, therefore, 
keeps them all employed as much as 
he can. The Duke of Nemours is a 
soldier, and has served in Algiers, 
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where he has distinguished himself as 
much as any other of the French 
braves, in a war whose original in- 
justice forbids all laurels to be reaped, 
and whose results, as undoubtedly 
they overthrew the old Bourbons, will 
be yet heavily visited on France. But 
this was not the war of the king. He 
found it a disastrous legacy of Charles 
the Tenth. The popular clamour alone 
insists on its continuance; and, pro- 
bably, there is not a man living who 
would be more rejoiced to see it aban. 
doned within the next twenty-four 
hours than Louis-Philippe himself, 
The Duke is a brave and accomplished 
gentleman. 

The Prince de Joinville is a captain 
in the navy ; he has been exposed to 
fire at Vera Cruz, and has behaved 
with steadiness and judgment. He 
now commands the squadron which 
have been sent to St Helena for the 
remains of Napoleon. The two 
younger sons are fine youths, well 
educated, spirited, and active. They 
are to be soldiers. 

Such is the exchange which France 
has made for the absolute dynasty of 
the Bourbons—a race worn out among 
the antiquated follies of despotism, and 
corrupted by the Jesuitism which has 
so suddenly and subtly revived in 
Europe. France, under her existing 
sovereign and his children, would have 
the fairest prospect of national hope; 
but the bitterness of Jacobinism is let 
loose again ; and, under pretext of in- 
sults to the national honour, is pre- 
paring to assail the throne. Louis- 
Philippe now stands in the high posi- 
tion of the defender of Europe against 
war, and against more than war— 
against Republicanism. He has in- 
tegrity and intelligence ; he has the 
noblest field for the exertion of the 
qualities of the monarch and the man; 
and every aspiration favourable to 
human happiness is involved in wish- 
ing him victory in this stupendous 
struggle for civilisation. 
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A THIRD CHAPTER OF TURKISH HISTORY. 


THE FALL OF BAGDAD, 


** Thou too art fallen, Bagdad! City of Peace, 
Thou too hast had thy day! 
And loathsome Ignorance, and brute Servitude, 
Pollute thy dwellings now, 








Erst for the Mighty and the Wise renown’d, 

O yet illustrious for remember’d fame, ; 
Thy founder the Victorious, and the pomp 

Of Haroun, for whose name by blood defii’d, 
Yahia’s and the blameless’ Barmecides’ 

Genius hath wrought salvation,—and the years 
When Science with the good Al-Maimon dwelt.” 


From the commencement of the 
national and religious rivalry between 
the Ottoman and Persian empires, 
which followed the establishment of 
the Soofi dynasty in the latter country, 
the permanent possession of Bagdad 
and its territory had been contested 
with a pertinacity which will not ap- 
pear surprising if we consider the 
various causes which combined to 
render the dominion of this far- 
famed city indispensable to any 
monarch who aspired to be re- 
garded as the head of the Moslem 
world. Independently of the an- 
cient associations conuected with its 
name, as the scene of the glories of 
the caliphate, and for five centuries 
the headquarters of Islam and resi- 
dence of the Commander of the Faith- 
ful, the metropolis of Al-Mansor de- 
rived additional interest, in the eyes 
alike of Soonis and Sheahs, from the 
innumerable shrines of the heroes, 
saints, and martyrs of each of these 
great subdivisions of the Mohammedan 
faith which its environs contained, 
and which imparted to it, by the con- 
current testimony of both the hostile 
sects, a degree of sanctity inferior only 
to that of the Arabian Hedjaz, and 
the precincts of its holy cities of 
Mekka and Medinah.* Immediately 
without the walls reposed the ashes of 
the Imams who founded two of the 
four orthodoz and friendly denomina- 
tions into which the great Sooni body 
is separated +—of Abu-Hanifab, sur- 
named Imam-Azem, or the Great 
Imam ; whose followers, called Hani- 
fites, include at the present day nearly 
all the Turks and Tartars—and of 
Ahmed Ebn Hanbal, the founder of 
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the Hanbalites or fourth orthodox sect, 
now nearly extinct. Besides these early 
luminaries of the Moslem law, the 
veneration of the Soonis was attracted 
in a scarcely less degree by the more 
modern sepulchre of the famous 
Sheikh Abdul Kader Ghilani; and 
the tombs of many of the Abbasside 
caliphs, with numerous saints and 
worthies of minor note, were also 
visited with respect by the devotion 
of pious pilgrims. The Sheahs re- 
garded with indifference or aversion 
these memorials of Sooni grandeur; 
but in their eyes, likewise, the ground 
was equally hallowed as the resting- 
place of many of the mighty and pious 
of their own persuasion: Mousa- 
Kazim, the seventh of the twelve 
Imams of the line of Ali, in whom the 
indefeisible right to the crown and 
the caliphate was held, in the first 
ages of Islam, to be inalienably vested, 
lay buried by the Tigris opposite the 
tomb of Abu- Hanifah, as did also his 
grandson Mohammed Taki, the ninth 
of the same series; while the shrine 
of the son-in-law of the prophet him- 
self at Meshed- Ali, and the scene of the 
martyrdom of his son Hussein by the 
Ommiyades at Kerhelah—two spots 
regarded by them as among the most 
holy on the face of the earth—were 
also situated in the territory depen- 
dent on Bagdad, and necessarily fol- 
lowed the fate of the city in its politi- 
cal revolutions. 

Bagdad was indeed no longer the 
Dar-al-Selam, the ‘ City of Peace,” 
as it had been named, in the proud 
anticipation of the permanence and 
security of the sway of his race, by 
its founder Al-Mansor the Victorious, 





* One of the numerous titles of Bagdad is Bour)-al-evliya, the bulwark or strong 


hold of the saints. 


T See Sale’s Preliminary Discourse to the Koran. 
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the second caliph of the house of 
Abbas; ah anticipation which might 
seem to have been amply fulfilled both 
by the uninterrupted succession of his 
descendants during a period of five 
hundred years, and by the strange 
accomplishment, in a series of thirty- 
six caliphs, of the prophecy made to 
Al-Mansor by the astrologer Nev- 
bakht, that no monarch of his line 
should die within the walls of the city. 
For two centuries the metropolis of 
the most extensive empire which the 
world had ever seen, it was decorated 
with stately bridges, mosques, and 
palaces, by the magnificence and piety 
of Haroon-al-Rasheed* and his famous 
consort Zobeidah ; while the princely 
endowments of the schools and col- 
leges founded by Al-Mamoon and 
Al-Motassem, the sons of Haroon, 
drew sages and men of science from 
all parts of the East, and even from 
Constantinople, to share in the golden 
rewards held out as the prizes of 
learning by the munificence of the 
Commanders of the Faithful. As the 
substantial power of the caliphs de- 
¢lined, the luxury and magnificence 
of their court increased ; and all pre- 
ceding edifices were eclipsed by the 
gorgeous embellishments and florid 
architecture of the imperial residence 
erected by Moktader,} the eighteenth 
of the dynasty, which endured till the 
extinction of the caliphate, and was 
denominated, from the tree of gold 
and silver which originally adorned 
its vestibule, the House of the Tree. 
The wonders of this unrivaled palace, 
and the countless treasures stored 
within its walls, are compared by 
Oriental writers to the riches amassed 
by the giant king Sheddad in the 
fabled city of Irem; but the prince 
for whom all this splendour was 
ereated, retained scarcely more than a 
nominal control even over the Syrian 


{Nov 
and. Persian provinces which still 
acknowledged his authority; and un- 
der his son Razi, a.p. 936, the dis- 
memberment of the empire was com- 
plete. Confined to the walls of Bag- 
dad, and supported by the tolls and 
revenue of the city, the successors of 
the prophet became dependent on the 
successive dynasties which ruled in 
Persia; and so completely were they 
denuded by these haughty protectors 
of even the shadow of temporal power, 
that Abulfeda, in recording the arbi. 
trary deposition of the caliph Tayi by 
one of the Bouiyan sultans, declares 
himself unable to give any account of 
the abilities or personal qualifications 
of the deprived “ Lord of True Be- 
lievers,” as no opportunity for their 
display or exercise had ever arisen ! 
But the obscurity into which the 
loss of the imperial sceptre had thrown 
the line of Hashem, was in some mea- 
sure compensated by the exemption 
which it procured them from the 
storms of war and invasion which 
periodically swept over and desolated 
Asia; while, (in the words of Gib- 
bon,) “ despoiled of their armour and 
silken robes, they fasted, and prayed, 
and performed with zeal and know- 
ledge the functions of their ecclesias- 
tical character,” they successively saw 
their Bouiyan tyrants overthrown by 
the new and mighty power of the Sel- 
jookian Turks, and the Seljookian 
empire dismembered in turn by its 
own overgrown vassals ; till the later 
caliphs, regaining in the wreck the 
independent possession of Bagdad and 
Irak, again combined sovereign au- 
thority with the exercise of the pon- 
tificate. Under the secure and peace- 
ful rule of these last Abbassides, Bag- 
dad became once more the focus and 
centre of Asiatic wealth and civiliza- 
tion: protected by their sacred cha- 
racter from aggression,{ and rarely 





* Though the Thousand and One Nights represents Haroon as almost constantly 
resident at Bagdad, he appears from more accurate authorities to have seldom visited 
his capital, holding his court, during the intervals of his frequent visits to the different 
provinces, principally at Rakka on the Euphrates: and several of his immediate suc- 
cessors lived entirely at Samarrah, a town on the Tigris above Bagdad. 

++ This palace was the scene of the magnificent reception of the Greek ambassadors, 
described from Abulfeda in the 52d chapter of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. 

¢ Von Hammer (History of the Ottoman Empire, Book xxviii.) states, probably 
from inadvertence, that Bagdad was ravaged, and the palace of the caliphs burned, by the 
Kharizmian sultan Jelal-ed-deen Mankberni, in the year of the Hejira 622, (a.p. 1225,) 
thirty-three years before the Mogul invasion ; but Jelal-ed-deen, who had inherited. from 


his father a quarrel with the house of Abbas, never penctrated nearer than within thirty 
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éngaging in war, the caliphs devoted 
their treasures and their policy to the 
promotion of commerce and the arts ; 
their court afforded an honourable 
and inviolable asylum to deposed 
princes from all parts of Asia, while 
the bazars and colleges were again 
thronged with merchants and stu- 
dents, whom the prospect of assured 
tranquillity and freedom from spolia- 
tion had allured, from the convulsed 
kingdoms of Persia and Syria, to the 
city now justly termed the Abode of 
Peace. The accounts of the vast 
wealth and population of Bagdad at 
this period, and of the enormous riches 
amassed by the caliphs, have been 
probably exaggerated by Oriental writ- 
ers of the time, who love to dwell on 
this expiring gleam of the splendours 
of the caliphate ; but that the reality 
must have far exceeded the opulence 
of any other Asiatic capital, appears 
from many recorded particulars, and 
not least from the underground tanks 
or cisterns, filled with ingots of gold 
accumulated from the surplus revenue, 
and which were found in the court of 
the palace when entered by the Mo- 
guls. These famous cisterns were 
filled first by Nasser, emptied by the 
profuse expenditure of his grandson 
Mostanser, and again replenished by 
the last caliph Mostazem. Of the 
bonhommie and eccentric liberality of 
Mostanser, (a prince whose name 
often occurs in the Thousand and One 
Nights,) numerous anecdotes are ex- 
tant : among other instances, it is said 
that seeing from the roof of his palace, 
shortly before the close of the Rama- 
dhan, a great quantity of garments 
drying after being washed for the 
approaching festival, he expressed re- 
gret that any of his good subjects 
should be unable to afford new clothes 
on such an occasion; and accordingly 
directed small pellets of gold and silver 
to be shot from crossbows, to the ter- 
races of the houses where this spec- 
tacle was exhibited. The magnificent 
college of Mostanseriyah, which he 
founded, is almost the only edifice of 
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the era of the caliphate, (excepting” 
the tomb of Zobeidab,) which has sura’ 
vived the ravages of war and time::- 
but its princely endowments, with its 
crowds of professors and scholars, have 
long since passed away ; and it is now 
the Turkish custom-house! 

On the etiquette of the court of 
Bagdad at this time, we have some 
curious details from Benjamin of Tu- 
dela, who appears to have visited the 
city during the reign of Mostanjid, 
the thirty-second of the line. Warned 
by the fate of two successive caliphs, 
who had fallen under the daggers of 
the Ismaili Assassins, the Commanders 
of the Faithful had relinquished the 
popular habits of their predecessors, 
and remained constantly secluded from 
the public gaze, within the impene< 
trable enclosures of their palace, which 
contained in its precincts a paradise, 
or park of three miles in extent. Even 
the ambassadors of Moslem princes, 
and pilgrims from distant regions of 
the Mihditinidllgn world, were not ad- 
mitted to the august presence; but 
the skirt of the er wk mantle was 
put forth to receive their homage from 
behind the veil of black satin which 
shrouded him from their view, while 
the gracious message of the invisible 
pontiff was conveyed to his votaries 
through the Hajib, or chamberlain. 
On a single day in the year, the feast 
of the Eed.al-Fitr which followed the 
Ramadhan, the caliph quitted his 
palace, and proceeded in state, mount- 
ed on a white mule, and invested with 
the robe and walking-staff of the pro- 
phet, to the metropolitan mosque, 
where he performed the customary 
per and sacrifice, and pronounced 

is apostolic benediction on the as- 
sembled people; but his countenance 
was still concealed by a piece of 
black stuff thrown over his turban, 
and none knew the features of the 
head of their religion.* On leaving 
the mosque, he returned alone and on 
foot along the banks of the Tigris to 
his palace, never to quit it again for a 
whole year; and his path by the river 





miles of the city—See Abulfeda, in anno 622, In the French translation of Von Hamt- 
met’s work, the error is further complicated by the transposition of the dates at the foot of 


the page. 


* The petty Koordish princes of Amadiyah, of the family of Bahdinan, claim descent 
from the line of Abbas, and still keep up much of the ceremonial here recorded,—=See 


Ricn’s Koordistan. 
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was constantly kept carefully guard- 
ed, to prevent any person from tread- 
ing in his footsteps. 

But the reverential awe with which 
the Moslems approached the palace of 
Bagdad, was unfelt by the pagan 
hordes of Jenghiz-Khan ; and in 1258, 
the veils of the caliphate were torn 
asunder by the rude hand of his feros 
cious grandson Hulaku, who stormed 
the city, put to death the last caliph,* 
and abandoned the inhabitants and 
their wealth for forty days, as a prey 
to the worst atrocities of his Mogul 
savages. All the horrors of which 
the proud cities of Persia and Khoras- 
san had been previously the scene, 
fade into insignificance before those 
recorded of the sack of Bagdad: fire 
and sword were employed day and 
night in the work of desolation: ‘the 
gilded minarets and pinnacles of the 
mosques and palaces, lofty as the ex- 
alted thoughts of a noble mind, fell to 
the earth from their airy elevation, like 
shooting stars hurled by the hand of 
God against demons ;} and the cypress 
groves which adorned the numerous 
stately gardens, set on fire by the mol- 
ten lead which flowed on them from 
the roofs, blazed like vast funeral 
torches :”—meanwhile, the countless 
treasures of public and private magni- 
ficence, and the costly merchandise of 
the caravans, became the booty of the 
barbarians of the Tartar steppes, who 
knew not the value of their prizes: 
and the libraries, where the Asiatic 
literature of five centuries was accu- 
mulated, were consigned either to the 
flames or the Tigris, whose discolour~ 
ed waves were crimsoned by the blood 
of 800,000 victims, (according to the 
lowest Oriental enumeration,) who 
perished in the general massacre. The 
ancient Bagdad was no more: the 
city, the people, and the caliphate it- 
self, perished on one vast funeral 
pile. 

But a new town soon rose from the 
ruins ; and Atta-al-mulk Jowaini, the 
governor of Irak, appointed by Hula- 
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ku, is cormmemorated as the second 
founder of Bagdad. Though degraded 
<o the rank of a provincial town b 

the Mogul rulers of Persia, who fixed 
their capital at their new city of Sul- 
taniyah, it regained its sovereign hon- 
ours under the succeeding dynasty of 
the Ilkhanians; but this recovered 
pre-eminence was only the prelude to 
a second and scarcely less calamitous 
visitation. The last monarch of the 
Ilkhanian race, Ahmed Shah, had in. 
curred the terrible hostility of Timur, 
and was driven from his dominions by 
the resistless arms of the. conqueror. 
During the absence of Timurin ‘Trans- 
oxiana, Ahmed resumed his authori- 
ty; but again fled before him on his 
return, abandoning to their fate the 
people of Bagdad, who had risked the 
vengeance of the Tartar by returning 
to their former allegiance. ‘The city 
was besieged and taken by Timur in 
person, (A.p.1401;) and the obsti- 


nacy of the defence was fearfully 


punished by an edict, which com- 
manded each soldier of the besieging 
force to bring in the head of an ene- 
my: neither age, sex, nor rank, was 
exempted from the general carnage; 
and 120,000 heads were piled in py- 
ramids, as ghastly memorials of the 
doom which awaited those who dared 
to oppose the progress of the scourge 
of Asia. All the buildings, with the 
exception of the mosques, colleges, 
and hospitals, were levelled with the 
ground:—but the sole object of the 
campaigns of "Timur was conquest 
and destruction: less humanized than 
even the Mogul followers of Jenghiz, 
he attempted not to occupy and restore 
the regions which his sword had de- 
vastated; and he marched away to 
the encounter of the Ottoman Sultan 
Bajazid, leaving Bagdad prostrate 
from the effects of his wrath. His 
death, however, four years later, re- 
leased Persia and Irak from their ty- 
rant: and during the ensuing century, 
Bagdad was repeatedly lost and won 
by the Turkman princes of different 





* He is said, by later authors, to have been rolled up in a thick fold, and beaten to 
death with clubs, as it was popularly believed that some awful convulsion of nature 
would ensue if the blood of the vicar of the prophet were shed! But Abulfeda, who 
lived near the time, says, that the circumstances of his death were certainly known to 


no one. 


+ The popular superstition of the East considers shooting stars as fiery darts thrown 
from heaven against the evil ‘genii of the air.~-See Lanz’s Modern Egyptians, is 


284. 
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races, who strove in endless wars for 
the fragments of the monarchy, till all 
the competitors were involved in com- 
mon ruin, at the commencement of 
the 16th century, by the victories of 
Shah Ismail, the founder of the Soofi 
dynasty, who established himself in 
possession, not only of Bagdad, but of 
all the provinces which constitute mo- 
dern Persia. 

The views of Shah Ismail on the 
crown, had been greatly facilitated by 
his assuming (in virtue of the lineal 
descent which he claimed from the 
Imam Mousa- Kazim) the champion- 
ship and vindication of the Sheah sect, 
the tenets of which he adopted as the 
badge and creed of his family and 
monarchy :—but this step had, at the 
same time, the effect of imparting all 
the bitterness of religious hatred to 
the political animosity subsisting be- 
tween the Persians and the Osmanlis, 
whose formidable power had over- 
whelmed, even before the accession of 
Ismail, all the intermediate Moslem 
principalities, and was beginning to 
make encroachments on the north- 
west borders of Persia. The Mam- 
luke sultans of Egypt and Syria 
were indeed attached, by commu- 
nity of danger, to the alliance of 
Persia: but their sway was annihi- 
lated, in 1517, by the arms of Selim 
I. ; and the incorporation of their do- 
minions with the Ottoman empire, at 
once left the Shah to cope single- 
handed with his gigantic enemy, and 
brought the Turkish territory into con- 
\act with the whole western frontier of 
Persia, from north to south. Still the 
possession of Bagdad and the Arabian 
Irak, with the streams ofthe Euphrates 
and Tigris, secured the interior pro- 
vinces from invasion on the side of 
Syria ; and Soliman, the mighty son 
of Selim, bent all his efforts to over. 
throw the barrier which impeded his 
conquests. In the autumn of 1534, 
taking advantage of the consternation 
inspired by the fall of Tabreez, the 
Sultan in person directed the march of 
his army on Bagdad, through the al-« 
most impenetrable defiles of the Elwend 
mountains. But these natural obstacles 
were all which he had to encounter. 
The Persian governor and garrison 
fled panic-stricken at his approach ; 
and Soliman, entering Bagdad unop- 
posed on the last day of the year, issued 
a firman, in which he set forth his 
right, as legitimate successor of the 
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orthodox caliphs, to the sovereignty of 
their ancient capital, and added its 
name, in the catalogue of his titles, to 
those of the six metropolitan cities, 
(Constantinople, Adrianople, Brousa, 
Cairo, Damascus, and Aleppo,) of 
which, as well as of the three seats of 
holiness, Mekka, Medinah, and Jerue ° 
salem, he was already the lord. In 
conformity with this policy, the tomb 
of the Imam Abu-Hanifah, which the 
Persians had destroyed, was rebuilt 
with extraordinary magnificence. The 
remains of the saint, through the pious 
care of their guardian, had been pre- 
served from the rage of the Sheahs by 
timely removal to an humbler recep- 
tacle: and their restoration to their 
former shrine was reverently superin- 
tended by the Sultan in person, while 
the army and the population witnessed 
and applauded the holy zeal of their 
sovereign. The whole winter was 
consumed in the regulation of the 
new conquests, which were constitu- 
ted a pashalik of three tails; and in 
the ensuing spring the Sultan led his 
army back to Tabreez, leaving Soliman- 
pasha, an experienced general, as the 
first Turkish governor. 

The description of Bagdad at this 
period, as given by the Turkish his- 
torians, (who enlarge, with all the lux- 
uriance of Oriental rhetoric, on the 
magnitude and importance of the con- 
quest,) corresponds very nearly with 
the aspect of the city at the present 
day. Though far fallen from its an- 
cient extent and population, it still em- 
braced within its walls a circumference 
of nearly seven miles, extending along 
the left or eastern bank of the Tigris 
in the form of a semicircle, of which 
the river formed the chord; whilea 
bridge of boats over the stream forme 
ed the communication with an exten- 
sive suburb on the opposite side; but 
a considerable portion of this space 
was occupied, as usual in Oriental 
towns, by gardens and open ground. 
The fortifications consisted of a lofty 
rampart, strengthened by 160 towers 
at regular intervals, and further pro. 
tected by a deep ditch; but these de~ 
fences, which had been constructed be- 
fore the introduction of artillery, were 
remodelled by order of Soliman, in con- 
formity with the modern system of 
warfare. The palaces and colleges, 
the abodes of grandeur and science, 
had long since utterly disappeared ; 
but the geographical position of Bage 
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dad still maintained it in its pre-emi- 
Rence as an emporium of commerce, 
and the centre of communication be- 
tween Eastern and Western Asia: 
the caravans of Anatolia and Syria, of 
Persia and Khorassan, poured into its 
bazars the rich produets of their re- 
speetive countries, and its exchanges 
were thronged by merchants from all 
the regions of the East. For nearly 
a century after it fell under the rule 
of the Ottomans, its commercial pros- 
perity. continued undisturbed by the 
presence of a foreign enemy: by the 
treaty concluded in 1555 between So- 
liman and Shah Tahmasp, it had been 
surrendered in sovereignty to the 
Porte; and in the continually-recur- 
ring struggles between the two em- 
pires, the Persians were too hard press- 
ed, by the superior numbers and disci- 
pline of the Turkish armies, to venture 
on offensive operations against the ter- 
ritory of the enemy. But the com- 
mencement of the succeeding century 
brought a change in the relative posi- 
tions of the antagonist powers. While 
both the military and political insti- 
tutions of the Turks were fast falling 
into decay under the degenerate suc- 
cessors of Soliman, and their Asiatic 
provinces were a prey to anarchy and 
revolt, the throne of Persia was occu- 
pied by Shah Abbas I., a prince to 
whom both his own subjects and con- 
temporary Christian writers have con- 
curred in giving the title of Great, 
which he justly merited in the eyes of 
the former by the unexampled pros-« 
perity and glory to which he raised his 
country, while the latter were pro- 
bably influenced, in at least an equal 
degree, by his uncompromising hosti- 
lity to the Ottomans, before whom 
Europe then quailed—a merit which 
atoned, in their estimation, for the de- 
liberate treachery and dark cruelty of 
many of his actions. Under his ener- 
getic rule the arms of Persia rose in 
the ascendant; and after the great 
vietory which he gained over Ci- 
cala in 1605, he succeeded in recon- 
quering most of the north-western pro- 
¥inees which had fallen into the power 
of the Turks: but the recovery of 
Bagdad was reserved for a later pe- 
riod. 

In the early part of 1623, Yusuf. 
pasha, the governor of Bagdad, had 
been killed in an affray between the 
troops under his command and the fol- 
lowers of an officer named Bekir, the 
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soobashi, or lieutenant of police, whe 
thereupon possessed himself of the su. 
preme authority, and addressed a me. 
morial to the Porte, requiring a firman 
to confirm his usurpation of the pasha. | 
lik. But this insolent demand was 
answered by the march of a force un. 
der Hafiz-pasha of Diarbekir; and 
Bekir, finding himself unable to main-« 
tain himself against the imperial ars 
my, made overtures to Shah- Abbas, 
offering to restore Bagdad to Persia 
as the price of his assistance. Though 
peace had been concluded five years 
before with the Porte, the Shah, re- 
marking, in the words of an Oriental 
proverb, that “ the bird which offered 
itself to the net was fair game to the 
fowler,” instantly directed a corps of 
30,000 men, under two of his ablest 
generals, to march upon Bagdad ; but 
before their arrival, the Turkish seras- 
kier, dreading the delivery of the bul- 
wark of the East into the hands of the 
enemy, had yielded to the demands of 
Bekir, and installed him as pasha: 
and this double traitor, when sum- 
moned by the Persian deputies to ful- 
fil his engagements to their master, 
trampled under foot the robe and tur- 
ban of honour sent him by Abbas, 
and declared his determination to hold 
the city as the faithful vassal of the 
Turkish Sultan. But this defiance 
was speedily answered by the appear. 
ance of a formidable Persian host, 
commanded by the monarch in person. 
Bagdad was invested on all sides, and 
the Turkish generals, embarrassed by 
the revolt of Abaza, were unable to 
advance to its relief; but the strong 
ramparts of the town bafiled all the 
assaults of the Persians, who were 
unskilled in sieges, and almost desti- 
tute of battering cannon ; and it was: 
not till after four months’ blockade 
that the gates were at length (on the 
night of November 28th) opened by the 
treachery of Mohammed the son of 
Bekir, who betrayed both his father 
and his country on the promise of 
being appointed sirdar, or Persian 
governor, of Bagdad. 

The first act of the vietor was to 
issue a proclamation, by which secus 
rity of life and property was guaran- 
teed to all the inhabitants without dis- 
tinction of sect, on condition of their 
delivering up their arms, and remain- 
ing tranquil in their houses; but this 
apparent clemency was only a snare 
to hull the fears of the destined victims. 
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On the seventh day after the entry of 
the Shah, the gates were suddenly 
closed and strongly guarded, while all 
the residents of Turkish origin, and 
others of the Sooni persuasion, were 
seized, their goods confiscated, and 
themselves subjected to all the horrid 
refinements of Eastern torture, to com- 
pel the discovery of their hidden 
riches, till, after six days, their suffer- 
ings were closed by an order for the 
general execution of the survivors. 
The eadi, who had refused to redeem 
his life by embracing the Sheah ten- 
ets, was suspended from a tree by a 
cord: passed through his jaw, and 
made a mark for the balls of the Per- 
sian musketeers; and the wretched 
Bekir, from whom all the tortures 
which the ingenious cruelty of the 
Persians could devise had failed in ex- 
torting an acknowledgment of the 
treasures which his unnatural son de- 
nounced him as having secreted, was 
at length bound to a raft covered with 
flaming naphtha, and consigned in 
this state to the stream of the Tigris. 
Such were the deeds with which this 
‘* most happie and victorious prince ” 
(as Knolles terms him on another oc- 
easion) celebrated his success; but 
these horrors are applauded by the 
historians of his own nation as acts of 
meritorious severity ; and the mercy 
which he afterwards extended, at the 
intercession of Seid Durraj, the guar- 
dian of the tomb of Hussein, to a single 
individual of the proseribed seet de- 
tected near Kerhelah, is cited as a 
convineing proof of the natural huma- 
nity of his disposition ! 

The news of the loss of Bagdad 
was received with consternation at 
Constantinople ; but the resources of 
the state were too much exhausted by 
revolts in almost all the provinces, and 
by the succession of sanguinary revolu- 
tions in the capital, (which, after the 
deposition of two sultans within a 
year, had only been appeased for the 
moment by the elevation of Mourad 


IV.,) to admit of any immediate steps 
being taken for its recovery ; and it 
was not till the autumn of 1625, that 
the accommodation effected with 
Abaza, and the reverses whieh the 
Persian arms had sustained in Geor- 
. gia, encouraged the Grand-Vizir Ha 
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fez (to whom, as Pasha of Diarbekir, 
the reduction of the rebel Bekir had 
formerly been intrusted) to form the 
siege of Bagdad. In the confidence 
of success, Hafez had declared in a 
couneil of war, pointing to his seimi- 
tar, that “ he wore the keys of Bagdad 
at his girdle ;” but the campaign had 
been commenced with a view only to 
operations in the field, and from the 
deficiency of heavy guns, the siege 
was conducted by the slow and labo. 
rious process of mining. Six months 
had been already consumed in useless 
efforts, when in May 1626 the Per- 
sian army, under the king im person, 
(the last time Shah Abbas ever ap- 
peared in the field,) advanced to the 
relief of the city, and a succession of 
bloody but indecisive conflicts teok 
place under the walls, and among the 
Turkish entrenchments ; but the Ot- 
toman commanders were deluded by 
insidious overtures for negotiation, 
and by the hope of starving the eity 
into surrender, till the failure of their 
own provisions and ammunition, and 
the insubordination of the soldiers, 
who attributed their want of suecess 
to the incapacity of their general, 
made a retreat inevitable. The army 
arrived, after a disastrous mareh, at 
Aleppo, where the troops broke out 
into a furious mutiny, in which seve- 
ral officers perished ; and Hafez, en 
the news of his repulse reaching Con« 
stantinople, was degraded from the — 
vizirat, and only saved from further 
punishment by the influence of his 
wife, the favourite sister of the sultan. 
But the spell of Persian suceess 
was broken, in the following year; by 
the death of Shah Abbas the Great, 
whose grandson and successor Shah 
Soofi, weak and cruel by nature, and 
further enervated by his educatien 
within the walls of the harem, speed- 
ily gave evidence of his unfitness 
worthily to wield the seeptre which 
he had inherited. The three follow- 
ing campaigns witnessed the recon- 
quest, by the Turks, of nearly all the 
territories which had been wrested 
from them by Abbas, with the excep- 
tion of the fortresses of Eriwan and 
Bagdad ; and in September 1630 the 
latter city was again* invested by the 
grand Ottoman army under the Vizir 





* The famous historian and geographer Hadji-Khalfa, who then held the offtte of 
secretary of the Janissary muster-rolls, was personally present at this siege, 
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_Khosroo, (the conqueror of Abaza,) 
flushed with the recent successful in- 
vasion of Persia and sack of Hama- 
dan, and amply provided with all the 
munitions of war. But a current tra- 
dition, which declared that Bagdad 
could never be taken by any army 
not commanded by a monarch in per- 


son, was destined to be again verified : 


though the fortifications were breach- 
ed and ruined by the fire of the Otto- 
mans, the gallantry of the defenders 
repulsed all their efforts to carry the 
shattered walls by storm or escalade ; 
and after a final assault (Nov. 9,) in 
. which four pashas were slain in the 
fruitless attempt to plant their horse- 
tails on the rampart, Khosroo was 
compelled by the approach of winter 
to abandon the enterprise, and retreat 
upon Moosul, where he vented his 
rage and disappointment in the deca- 
pitation of all his Persian prisoners, 
and of numerous officers whom he ac- 
cused of misconduct during the siege. 
But if Bagdad was fated, in accord- 
ance with the popular belief above 
referred to, to fall only in the pre- 
. sence of a sovereign, the final catas- 
trophe was not long deferred. Until 
the accession of Selim II. it had been 
held as a fundamental rule of the em- 
pire, that the sultan was bound, at 
least once in every three years, to as- 
sume in person the command of his 
armies, aud wage war against the ene- 
mies of the true faith, whether Chris- 
tians or schismatic Moslems ; but from 
that time this martial ordinance had 
been suffered to fall into desuetude, 
and in only two instances * since the 
death of the great Soliman, had his 
successors been seen at the head of 
their troops. But Mourad IV., who 
had been removed at an early age 
from the torpidity of the harem to the 
throne, and whose naturally fierce 
and martial temperament had already 
made itself felt in the coercion of the 
refractory janissaries, and the destruc- 
_ tion of all the turbulent spirits whose 
frequent outbreaks had disturbed the 
first years of his reign, was little dis- 
posed to pass his life in the same in- 
glorious ease as his predecessors, and 
declared his intention of marching 
sword in hand to expel the Sheahs 


from the fortresses which they still 
held within the ancient limits of the 
empire. His first essay in arms was 
made in the campaign of 1635, when 
Eriwan was surrendered, or rather be. 
trayed, by the Persian governor, 
Emir Gounah Khan: but his rigor. 
ous investigation of the conduct of the 
provincial governors made his pre- 
sence not less dreaded in his own do- 
minions than in the country of the 
enemy, and death was the punish- 
ment which he awarded to the most 
venial as well as the gravest derelic. 
tion of duty. But while his cruelties 
spread terror along the line of his 
march, he shrunk not from sharing 
the privations of the meanest soldier 
in his army: ‘ for several months,” 
(says Rycaut) “ he made use of no 
other pillow for his head than his sad- 
dle, no other blanket or quilt than the 
covering or foot-cloth of his horse ;” 
and the janissaries saw with admira- 
tion and respect the martial virtue of 
their sovereign. The recovery of 
Bagdad was postponed for three 
years ; but at the commencement of 
1638 an imperial expedition was again 
announced. A Persian ambassador, 
who was accredited to Constantinople 
as the bearer of magnificent presents 
and propositions of peace, was not 
only refused an audience, but detain- 
ed in custody in order to accompany 
the march of the Ottomans, and be- 
come by compulsion the witness of 
theirtriumph; and Mourad, summon- 
ing his ministers to a solemn divan at 
the seraglio, imparted to them his de- 
termination to efface the last vestige 
of the disasters which had marked the 
commencement of his reign, by re-an- 
nexing to his sway the ancient seat 
of the caliphate. 

On the 9th of March 1638, the im- 
perial standard of seven horsetails was 
accordingly pitched in front of the 
pavilion of the sultan on the heights 
of Scutari, where the provincial troops 
of Europe and Asia were already en- 
camped under the orders of the vales- 
sis or viceroys of Roumili and Ana- 
doli; but an interval of a week elap- 
sed before Mourad himself quitted 
Constantinople—a delay which was 
speedily explained to the inhabitants 
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* The expedition of Mohammed III. into Hungary in 1596, memorable for the battle 
_ of Keresztes; and the campaign of Osman II. against Poland in 1621. 
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of the capital by the tidings of a 
third fratricide ;* the Prince Kasim, 
whose talents and accomplishments 
had awakened the dark jealousy of 
his brother, had been bowstrung in 
the seraglio by his order and in his 
presence ; and Ibrahim, the youngest 
son of Sultan Ahmed I., remained the 
only surviving male, except the reign~ 
ing monarch, of the line of Othman. 
The imbecile and sensual tempera-: 
ment of this prince, (who afterwards 
mounted the throne,) probably saved 
him from sharing the fate of his mur- 
dered brothers ; but he was confided 
to the custody of a trusty mute, who 
received strict orders to dispatch him 
if any popular commotion should ren- 
der his existence dangerous ; and, af- 
ter providing by these barbarous pre- 
cautions for the stability of his power 
during his absence, the sultan crossed 
the Bosphorus at the head of the ja- 
nissaries, accompanied by the mufti 
and great officers of the law, whose 
presence was commanded (as it had 
been in the campaign of Eriwan) in 
order to impart an additional charac- 
ter of sanctity to the holy war against 
the Sheah heretics of Persia. Mou- 
rad was now in the twenty-sixth year 
of his age; and the promise of his 
youth had been matured (if we may 
credit the concurrent testimony of 
every contemporary writer) into a 
frame in which gigantic strength was 
combined with bodily agility in a de- 
gree not equalled by the most robust 
soldier of hisarmy. Though scarcv 

ly above the middle stature, his mus- 
cular force was such that he could 
raise a bulky man by the girdle, and 
hold him for some time suspended at 
arm's length in the air. On the march 
upon Eriwan, he had cut asunder with 
a single stroke of his scimitar a wild 
. goat which darted from the cliffs be- 
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fore his horse ; and the flight of his 
arrow + in a trial of skill, as marked 
by pillars in the Ok-meidan of Con- 
stantinople, remained unrivalled in 
extent by the most expert archers of 


‘the empire till the days of Sultan{ 


Mahmood II. His features, as de- 
scribed by an Italian traveller, were 
regular and handsome, and his aqui- 


_line nose and waving black beard 


gave dignity to his presence; but the 
expression of his brilliant dark eyes 
was marred by an habitual contrac- 
tion of the brows, which covered his 
forehead with deep wrinkles, and im- 
parted to his countenance an air of 
settled ferocity well according with 
his character. Such was Sultan 
Mourad-Ghazi, as he entered the 
camp of Scutari in all the pomp and 
pride of martial array, himself and 
his charger armed at all points in 
complete steel, and the long ends of 
the scarlet turban which he wore 
above his headpiece floating over his 
shoulders in the fashion which he had 
adopted from his fallen favourite, the 
unfortunate Abaza; while the troops, 
‘in whose eyes the warlike bearing of 
their sovereign atoned both for the 
savage cruelty he had often display- 
ed, and for the recent tragical fate of 
his brother, received with loud accla- 
mations a prince who, after a succes- 
sion of effeminate rulers, seemed re- 
solved to revive in his own person the 
severe and hardy manners ofthe early 
sultans, who lived in the field at the 
head of their armies, and shared equal- 
ly with their soldiers both the perils 
and glories of war. 

The route from Scutari to Bagdad 
had been divided by a proclamation, 
immediately before the advance of 
the army, into a hundred and ten 
stages or days’ marches, with a fixed 
number of halts: and such was the 





* The two elder princes, Bayezid and Soliman, had been executed immediately after 


the capture of Eriwan in ]635. 


+ “ Another time,” says Evliya, “ Sultan Mourad pierced with a javelin, in the pre- 
sence of the German envoys, several shields composed of ten camel hides, which they 
had brought as presents ; he then returned them, transfixed as they were with the spear, 
tothe German emperor at Vienna, where I saw them suspended in the archway of the 
inner gate.” This anecdote recalls the feat of Haroon-al-Rasheed, who severed, at one 
blow of his weapon, the bundle of Greek swords presented to him by the ambassadors of 


Nicephorus.—(See Gibbon, ch. 52.) 


t The late sultan is said, in his younger days, to have surpassed the experience of all 
preceding times in the use of the bow, and the jereed or javelin; and almost incredible 
_ stories are current as to the distance to which his missiles were impelled ; but perhaps 
we may reasonably doubt whether his prowess was not exaggerated by flattery. 
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awe with which the terrible severity 
of Mourad, and the condign. punish- 
ment which instantly followed the 
smallest infraction of his orders, had 
' inspired the troops, who, a few years 
previously, had threatened his throne 
and life, that neither mutiny nor mur- 
murs were heard as the vast host 
pressed steadily onward to the fron- 
tier where the work of death was ap- 
pointed to commence. But the pre- 
sence of Mourad through this march, 
(the last personal visit paid by any of 
the Ottoman monarchs to the interior 
Asiatic provinces of their empire,) 
was as the progress of the Angel of 
Death tothe Anatolian pashas and go- 
vernors, whose malversations and op- 
pressions were scrutinized and chas- 
tised with an unrelenting rigour which 
even exceeded that exhibited three 
years earlier in the march to Eriwan. 
As the delinquents approached to kiss 
the stirrup of the sultan, their heads 
rolled in the dust before his horse’s 
feet: the ancient partisans of Abaza 
were especially marked out for destruc- 
tion: and the pasha of Karamania, 
who had hoped to find favour in con- 
sequence of the high state of disci- 
pline and equipment in which he pre- 
sented his contingent, was consigned 
to the headsman, by an ingenious re- 
finement of tyranny, for that very rea- 
son! His government had recently 
been the scene of some disorders ; and 
Mourad, exclaiming that only indo- 
lence or disaffection could have pre- 
vented a leader who commanded such 
troops from more speedily quelling 
these tumulfs, gave the signal of 
death !* But these interludes of blood- 
shed were not suffered to retard the 
route of the army : the Euphrates and 
the Tigris were successively crossed 
in the upper part of their course : and 
on the 15th of November, the heads 
of the Ottoman columns appeared 
before the walls of Bagdad, and im- 
mediately proceeded to draw round 
‘ the devoted city the last leaguer which 
its ramparts have been hitherto des- 
tined to sustain. 

The tidings of the storm which im- 
pended over his frontier, had for a 
moment appeared to rouse from his 
drunken lethargy the weak and effe- 
minate successor of Abbas the Great, 
and he declared his intention of march- 
ing in person to the relief of the most 


glorious trophy of the Persian arms; 
but Shah-Soofi, though endowed with 
a full share of the cold-blooded cruelty 
which sullied the great qualities of his 
grandfather, was utterly destitute of 
the courage and capacity which had 
distinguished that mightiest of the 
Seffavean line: and he speedily found 
in the incursions of the Uzbeks into 
Khorassan, and the danger of an at- 
tack from the Mogul emperor, Shah. 
jehan, (who had possessed himself of 
Candahar,) an excuse for remaining 
immersed in his harem at Isfahan, 
under the pretext that he should thus 
be equidistant from whichever point 
might first require his presence. Bag- 
dad was left to its own resources ; but 
the fortifications were strong and 
entire: the stores and munitions were 
ample: and the valiant governor, 
Bektash-Khan, who had under his 
orders three other khans, seventeen 
sultans, (a title which in Persia im- 
plies a secondary military rank,) and 
a garrison of nearly 30,000 troops, 
including 12,000 ¢uffenkdjis or regu- 
lar musketeers, resolved to bid de- 
fiance to the enemy. The city was 
soon completely invested by the Otto- 
mans, and the sultan in person assign- 
ed to the different commanders the 
posts against which their attack was 
severally to be directed: the tents of 
the Grand-Vizir, the Aga of the janis- 
saries, and the Roumili-Valessi, were 
pitched opposite the Ak-Kapi or 
White Gate, the bastions adjoining 
which were selected as the most vul- 
nerable point, being, according to the 
report of the Persian prisoners, the 
only part of the defences which had 
not been strengthened since the last 
siege by Khosroo-pasha: while the 
long circuit of the walls, to the Kar- 
anlik-Kapi or Gate of Darkness, at 
the south-western extremity of the 
city, were watched by the divisions 


under the Capitan-pasha, the Anadoli- 


Valessi, and the Kehaya or lieutenant- 
general of the janissaries. The serpur- 
dahs, or screens of the imperial tents, 
were erected on an eminence above 
the Tigris, near the tomb of the Imam 
Abu- Hanifah ; but Mourad, declaring 
that, while Bagdad remained in the 
hands of the heretics, he felt unworthy 
to enter the mausoleum of the Sooni 
saint, took up his quartets among the 
soldiers, whom he encouraged by 





* This incident is placed by Von Hammer in the campaign of Eriwan. 
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largesses and promises. in the work of 
opening the trenches and placing the 
cannon in position. Fired by the pre- 
sence and example of their sovereign, 
the janissaries and topjis laboured 
with unremitting zeal: and on the 
eighth morning a tremendous shout of 
Allah Akbar! resounding along the 
whole extent of the Turkish lines, and 
followed by a general discharge of all 
their artillery against the ramparts, 
warned the besieged that the work of 
destruction was about to commence in 
earnest.- Thirty-six battering guns 
cast expressly for this purpose, and 
each carrying a ball of seventy pounds 
weight, with two hundred pieces of 
inferior calibre, incessantly poured 
their shot against the Persian defences, 
and bulwark and battlement rapidly 
crumbled away before this iron 
shower: and while 12,000. horse, 
under the orders of Shaheen-pasha, 
hovered about the environs to intercept 
the convoys which might arrive from 
Isfahan, the Emir of the desert Arabs, 
Abu-Rish, poured ample supplies of 
provisions into. the Ottoman camp. 
The frequent sallies of the garrison 
were encountered and repulsed by the 
superior numbers of their opponents : 
and in one of these casual onslaughts, 
a Persian champion of colossal stature 
and redoubted prowess, was confronted 
hand to hand by the sultan in person, 
and cloven down after a desperate 
conflict by the sabre of the monarch. 
The Kooshler-Kalaasi, or Castle of 
the Birds, a fortification which com- 
manded the course of the Tigris, was 
carried by a coup-de-main: while, 
after thirty days of constant can- 
nonade, the walls and towers were 
reduced to a heap of ruins. The tower 
of Cicala, so called from its having 
been erected by that famous general 
when pasha of Bagdad, was the first 
which fell: three others shared its 
fate: and for the space of 800 yards, 
the defences were so completely level- 
led, that, in the words of a Turkish 
writer, “ a blind man might have gal- 
loped over them with loose bridle, 
without his horse stumbling.” The 
fosse, which is described as having 
been “deep as the height of three 
men,’ was filled with innumerable 
fascines and sacks of earth; and, De- 
cember 22, the signal was given for 
the general assault. 
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_ The 25th oda of janissaries volun- 
teered for the forlorn hope; and at 
the roll of the drums, the Ottomans 
sprung from the trenches, and rushed 
with furious cries towards the breach: 
but the assailants were met by the 
Persians amid the uncertain footing of 
the fascines, and the fragments of the 
ruined works, with gallantry equal to 
their own, and the conflict, waged 
with unflinching bravery on both sides 
with scimitar, pike, and dagger, closed 
at the end of the short winter’s day 
without advantage on either side. The 
combat of the following day had a si- 
milar result. The sultan, advancing 
to the brink of the ditch, in vain excit- 
ed the attacking columns by voice and 
gesture, and supplied the vacancies in 
their ranks by continual reinforce. 
ments: all the efforts of the Ottomans. 
failed to overbear the indomitable va- 
lour of the Persians; and Mourad, 
after retiring to his tent, overwhelmed 
with bitter reproaches the grand-vizir, 
Tayyar- Mohammed- Pasha, to whose 
inertness he. attributed the want of 
success. ‘ Would to Allab,” replied 
the vizir, “that it were as easy for me 
to ensure the conquest of Bagdad to 
my Padishab, as it will be to die in 
the breach in his service ;” and ac- 
cordingly on the following day, 
(Christmas-eve, 1638,) he headed in 
person the final assault. Unrivalled 
as an archer except by the sultan him. 
self, he plunged into the thickest of 
the melée, dealing death around him 
with his bow, while his attendants 
emulated the prowess of their masters 
till a body of tuffenkdjis posted in an 
adjacent building, recognizing the per- 
son of the Turkish hero, poured a 
deadly volley into the midst of the 
group. The vizir fell, pierced by a 
ball in the throat, “and the bird of 
his soul” (in the words of Naima) 
“fled from its earthly cage to the rose- 
bushes of paradise; while many around 
him quaffedthesherbet of martyrdom.” 
The loss of their leader discouraged 
the Ottomans, and their zeal was be- 
ginning to waver, when a spahilar-agay 
extricating himself from the press, in- 
formed the sultan of the fate of Fay- 
yar-Mohammed. ‘ At this news,” 
(says a contemporary Turkish writer, *) 
“ a blessed tear bedewed the cheek of the 
Emperor :” but this evidence of human 
feeling, probably the first and last in. 





* See the Relation du Siege de Babylone, given in Turkish and French, from a 
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camp, and was ushered through a . 


to which Mourad was ever betrayed, 
speedily vanished ; and instantly send- 
ing the seals to the Capitan- pasha Mus- 
tapha, he ordered the attack to be 
psessed with redoubled energy. * The 
combat,” says the writer, quoted by 
Du Loir, “ was now renewed with 
such fury, that neither Roostam, Ka- 
herman, nor any other of the heroes 
of antiquity, ever saw such an engage- 
ment: the neighing of horses, the 
whistling of arrows, the clashing of 
swords, and the never-ceasing roar of 
artillery and musketry on both sides, 
rent the hearts of the warriors in 
twain, and filled both earth and air 
with a noise more terrible than that of 
thunder ;” but the stubborn perseve- 
rance of the Turks, inflamed to des< 
peration by the fall of the vizir, and 
the obstinacy of the resistance, pre- 
vailed at length over all the efforts of 
thegarrison. The Persians were driven 
from post to post; and ere the sun 
set upon the scene of carnage, the 
hand-surmounted* green ensigns of 
the Fatimites (which Shah-Soofi had 
recently adopted to commemorate his 
descent from Ali) were torn down in 
all quarters, and the crimson and cres- 
cent-spangled banner of the Osmanli 
caliphs was hoisted in triumph on the 
shattered ramparts, whence it has con- 
tinued to float till the present day. 
“The city’s taken, but not render- 
ed ;"’ the Ottomans were in possession 
of the outer defences, but 25,000 Per- 
sians were still in arms in the interior 
of the town; and on the morning of 
Christmas-day the victors were pre- 
paring to complete their conquest, 
when “those accursed swine of Sheahs 
cried from the battlements of the for- 
tified houses to the glorious sultan— 
¢ Aman, Aman, (mercy,) Lord of the 
Koran and Caliph of the world! for 
the love of God, and for the souls of 
your ancestors, grant us quarter!’” A 
suspension of arms was accordingly 
proclaimed, and the remainder of that 
day granted for the vanquished to eva- 
cuate the city. The governor Bek- 
tash-Khan repaired to the Ottoman 


[Nov. 


double rank of spahis and janissaries, 
‘‘each of whose unsheathed swords 
was terrible as a seven-headed dragon, 
to the tent of Mourad, who at first re. 
ceived him with sternness, but speedily 
relenting, complimented him on his 
gallant defence, and invested him with 
a pelisse of honour and a plume of 
heron’s feathers ; after which the Per. 
sian retired to the quarters of the new 
grand-vizir, and sent a written man- 
date to Meer-Futteh, the second in 
command, and Khalaf- Khan, the gen- 
eral of the tuffenkdjis, desiring them 
to evacuate the place with their troops 
before noon of that day. 

But in the interim the work of blood 
had recommenced within the city ; a 
rumour spread through the Persian 
ranks that the governor had betrayed 
them, in order to provide for his own 
safety. The Ottomans were already 
pillaging the houses in defiance of the 
capitulation ; the garrison again stood 
to their arms, and partial conflicts took 
place in the streets and among the 
ruins. The officers sent into the town 
by the sultan to enforce the terms ot 
the surrender, in vain strove to re- 
establish order; and while a number 
of Roumiliot troops, crowding into the 
presence of Mourad, remonstrated 
with loud cries and furious gestures 
against the extension of mercy to the 
heretics, beneath whose weapons so 
many of their comrades had fallen, a 
party of Persians, conceiving their 
fate to be inevitable, took refuge in a 
tower which had remained uninjured, 
and re-opened a heavy fire on the 
Turks who thronged the streets. Their 
first discharge killed the Reis- Effendi ; 
and Mourad, exasperated to fury by 
the announcement of his minister's 
fall, instantly ordered Ali-Pasha Ars- 
lan-Zadah to enter the town at the 
head of the janissaries, and slaughter 
without mercy every one who resisted. 
All the gates were now thrown open, 
and myriads of Turks, thirsting for 
plunder and revenge, poured into the 
doomed city. Khalaf-Khan and some 





narrative written by an officer of the seraglio, in the Voyages du Sieur du Loir, Paris, 
1654: an interesting and authentic account, which we have in a great measure fol- 


lowed. 


* The open hand is both the religious and national emblem of the Persians, and sur- 
mounts the staff of their standards.as the crescent does those of the Turks; the thumb 
of the hand represents Mahommed, and the four fingers his son-in-law and daughter, 
Ali and Fatima, with their martyred sons Hassan and Hussein. 
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other superior officer’ threw them- 
selves on the protection of the Silih- 
hdar-pasha, and were sent to the camp 
as prisoners ; but the remainder of the 
garrison, after a short and fruitless 
struggle against the overwhelming 
numbers of their enemies, gave way, 
and crowded in wild confusion towards 
the Gate of Darkness, “invoking bless- 
ings” (in the quaint language of the 
Turkish narrative before quoted) “on 
the whip and the stirrup, by the aid of 
which they hoped to urge their horses 
in successful flight.” But this hoped- 
for avenue of escape was already in 
the possession of the troops of Damas- 
cus and Egypt, and all who attempted 
to issue from it were instantly cut to 
pieces. The Persians, surrounded on 
every side, were exposed without de- 
fence to the murderous fire of the ar- 
tillery, which wrought fearful havoc 
among their dense and disordered 
masses; and the scimitar and yataghan 
completed the horrible butchery. 
Through the whole day the massacre 
continued ; the vaults and cellars* were 
choked with the bodies of victims who 
had in vain sought concealment ; “the 
blood flowed in a torrent which would 
sweep away a horse, and the faces of 


the orthodox soldiers attained resplen- 
dent whiteness from their holy zeal in 
the extermination of the Sheahs, whose 
presence had profaned the city of the 


caliphate!!!” Of 30,000 men, the 
number of which the garrison had 
originally consisted, scarcely 300 re- 
mained alive.t And on the evening 
of Christmas-day, the 116th anniver- 
sary of the fall of Rhodes before the 
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arms of Soliman the Magnificent, Mou- 
rad-Ghazi entered Bagdad through 
the white gate, surrounded by the 
ensigns of imperial pomp, and, traver- 
sing the corpse-encumbered streets, 
took up his residence in the palace of 
thé governor; whence, on the follow- 
ing day, after having published an 
amnesty for the lives and property of 
the resident inhabitants, he repaired 
in state to the shrine of the Imam- 
Azem Abu- llanifah, in order to offer 
thanksgiving for the restoration of the 
city to the rule of the Soonis, and to 
superintend in person the obsequies of 
the slain grand-vizir, who was interred 
with the honours due to a martyr in 
the burial-place of his father, a former 
pasha of Bagdad, close to the vene- 
rated tomb of the Imam. , 
The mercy at first extended to the 
peaceful inhabitants has been attri- 
buted by some writers to the emotions 
of pity excited in the mind of Mourad 
by the plaintive strains § of Shah-Kouli, 
(servant of the Shah,) a famous Per- 
sian musician, who was a prisoner in 
the Turkish camp; but this unwonted 
mood was of short duration ; atid the 
slaughter of the Soonis which had 
marked the occupation of Bagdad by 
Shah Abbas fifteen years previously, 
was destined erelong to be fearfully 
avenged. The explosion of a powder 
magazine, by which 800 janissaries 
were killed and wounded, aroused the 
sanguinary temperament of the Sultan 
to fresh deeds of destruction ; the cala- 
mity was attributed, without examina. 
tion or proof, to a conspiracy among 
the Persians ; and a firman was pro- 





* These subterraneous vaults, unusual in Oriental towns, are a peculiarity of Bag- 


dad. 


“The most singular feature of the habitations is the serdaubs, (cellars,) which _ 


are under ground, and from which the external atmosphere is, as far as it can be, care- 
fully excluded. In the hottest weather, when the simoom sweeps over the town from 
the desert, I have known Fahrenheit’s thermometer to rise as high as 1249, The in- 
habitants on such occasions retreat to these recesses, which are of a refreshing cool- 
ness, the thermometer rarely exceeding 90°!”—We.stEn’s City of the Caliphs, i. 
266. 

+ The loss of the Turks during the siege, as reported by their own writers, amount- 
ed to 5000 killed, and 10,000 wounded. 

t This gate was walled up immediately after the departure of Mourad, in accordance 
with a Turkish custom, which considers the entrance through which the Sultan makes 
his first ingress into any city, as ever afterwards sacred to his exclusive use: it has 
always-since remained closed, as no Ottoman monarch has hitherto revisited Bagdad, 
and its barricaded portal is now called the gate of the Talisman. 

§ Mourad was passionately devoted to music, and himself an accomplished per- 
former ; his musical feasts are compared by Evliya, who often participated in them, 
to those of Hussein-Baikra, a Timuride prince of Khorassan, famous for his patron- 
age of the fine arts. 
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claimed through the army by the 


tchaooshes, ordaining the instant exe- 
cution of every one of that nation, 
without distinction, in the camp or the 
city! The streets again ran red with 
blood ; two Koordish soldiers, detected 
in attempting to favour the escape of 
one of the proscribed creed, were sum- 
marily impaled alive as a warning to 
their comrades of the danger of mis- 
placed humanity. And while the lower 
classes were confounded in indiscri- 
minate doom, a thousand captives of 
superior station, including three hun- 
dred pilgrims on their way to the 
shrines of Meshed and Kerhelah, were 
marshalled before the tent of the Sul- 
tan. A soldier, with ready weapon, 
was posted at the side of each victim. 
After an interval of dreadful suspense, 
the curtains of the pavilion were 
thrown open on a signal given; and, 
as Mourad ascended his throne, a 
thousand severed heads fell in the same 
instant to the ground, and the skill of 
the executioners was rewarded by a 
donation from the monarch! ‘“ Ha- 
ving thus,” in the words of the Otto~ 
man historian Abdul-Rahman Effendi, 
*¢ effectually cleansed Bagdad from the 
presence of a pestilent sect who were 
equally unfit to live and to die ;” and, 
having restored to their pristine splen- 
dour the tombs of the Sooni Imams, 
which had been despoiled of their trea- 
sures and rich ornaments by Shah 
Abbas, Mourad at length bade adieu 
to the blood-drenched ruins of the 
fallen Queen of the East, and, after 
appointing the aga of the janissaries 
Pasha of Bagdad with a garrison of 
12,00@ men, set out in triumph with 
the rest of his army, (February 1639,) 
on his return to Constantinople. 

The martial pomp of the procession 
which signalized his entry into the ca- 
pital has been described in detail by 
several Turkish annalists, and merits 
commemoration as the last occasion 
on which the people of Constantinople 
-witnessed the spectacle, so frequent in 
earlier times, of their monarch return- 
ing victorious from the scene of his 
warlike achievements. Mourad arrived 
by sea from Nicomedia, escorted by a 
squadron of fifty-eight galleys, on the 
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9th of June, and on the following 
morning “ repaired to his palace with 
a splendour and magnificence which 
no tongue can tell, nor pen adequately 
illustrate. The balconies and roofs of . 
the houses were every where thronged - 
with people, who exclaimed with en- 
thusiasm, ‘ The blessing of God be on 
thee, O conqueror! Welcome, Mou- 
rad! May thy victories be fortunate !' 
The Sultan was sheathed in resplen. 
dent armour of polished steel, with a 
leopard skin thrown over his shoulders, 
and wore in his turban a triple aigrette, 
placed obliquely in the Persian mode, 
He rode a Nogay charger, and was 
followed by seven Arab led horses 
with jewelled caparisons, while trum- 
pets and cymbals resounded before 
him, and twenty-two Persian Khans* 
were led captives at the imperial stir. 
rup. As he passed along, he looked 
proudly on each side, like a lion who 
has seized his prey, and saluted the 
people, who shouted Barih-Allah ! and 
threw themselves with their faces to 
the ground. All the vessels of war 
fired constant salutes, so that the sea 
seemed in a blaze; and seven days 
and nights were devoted to constant 
rejoicings.” The next day the Sultan 
gave audience in grand divan to the 
residents of the European powers, and, 
received the felicitations of his minis. 
ters, and the adulatory odes of the 
court poets on his recent conquest. A 
passage from one of thesecompositions, 
by Jouri, the most celebrated Turkish 
lyrist of the age, may be cited as a de- 
lectable instance of the extravagance 
of Oriental panegyric :—** Thou ( Mou- 
rad) art the magnetic pole towards 
which the universe turns trembling, 
like the needle of the compass: but 
trembling not with the dread of anni- 
hilation from thy might, so much as 
from the earnest desire of laying its 
homage, in token of absolute submis- 
sion to thy will, before thy august foot- 
stool!” 

The catastrophe of Bagdad, how- 
ever, closed the long and desolating 
series of wars in which the two em- 
pires had been engaged, with the ex- 
ception of short and hollow intervals 
of peace, for near a century and a 





* Bektash-Khan, the ex-governor of Bagdad, (who was not a native Persian, but an 
Armenian renegade,) had embraced the service of the Porte, and had received from 
Mourad the promise of a pashalik; but he was poisoned by his own wife, who was m- 


dignant at this second apostasy. 
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half: the enervated Shah-Soofi shrunk 
from a prolonged contest with the 
energy and ferocity of Mourad; and 
a Persian envoy arrived at Constanti- 
noplein September, bearing full powers 
to conclude a definitive treaty. The 
pacification of 1555, between Soliman 
the Magnificent and Shah Tahmasp, 
was assumed as the basis of the terri- 
torial arrangements. Eriwan was re- 
stored, as a frontier fortress, to Persia, 
which solemnly ceded in perpetuity 
Bagdad with its dependencies, and 
most of the other extensive territories 
subdued by the Turks along the east- 
ern boundary: and the friendly rela- 
tions thus established remained undis- 
turbed for eighty years, till the over- 
throw of the house of Soofi by the Aff- 
ghans. But Mourad did not long surs 
vive to enjoy the glory of having thus 
victoriously terminated the tedious 
strife between the Porte and her here- 
ditary enemy. Early in the ensuing 
year he was seized with a fever, in 
consequence of a debauch of wine, a 
vice with which he had been infected 
from the example of the renegade Per- 
sian Khan of Eriwan, Emir-Gounah, 
who had become, under the Turkish 
name of Yusuf-Pasha, one of his fa- 
vourite associates; and, though the 
strength of his constitution at first 
promised to overcome the malady, the 
superstitious dread which overwhelmed 
him at an eclipse of the sun in the 
same sign of the zodiac which it had 
occupied at his birth, gave a fatal 
shock to his faculties ; and, on Feb. 
9, 1640, ** Sultan Mourad,” in the 
words of the Turkish annalist, * after 
having. been lord of the carpet (con- 
fined to his bed) for fifteen days, quitted 
this transitory world for the kingdom 
of eternity” before he had completed 
the twenty-eighth year of his age. In 
his last moments he gave peremptory 
orders for the death of his brother 
Ibrahim ; but the execution of this sa- 
vage mandate, which would have ex- 
tinguished at a blow the whole Impe- 
rial family; was eluded by the contri- 
vance of the officers of the palace and 
the Sultana- Walidah, and the eyes of 
Mourad were closed in death without 


his becoming conscious of the decep- 
tion which had been practised. 

The character and reign of Mourad. 
Ghazi form a remarkable episode in 
the drama of Ottoman history. That 
he was, as Von Hammer calls him, “a 
tyrant in the widest acceptation of the 
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term, a tyrant insatiable of blood and 
vengeance,” appears on the first view 
too palpable a truth to be either denied 
or palliated. In utter recklessness of 
human life, and in the sanguinary and 
inexorable punishments which instantly 
followed the smallest breach ‘of his 
mandates, even-his ancestor Selim I., 
though distinguished among the de- 
scendants of Othman by the epithet of 
Yavooz, or Ferocious, falls far short 
of him: and the catalogue of execu- 
tions and massacres which mark his 
reign, and particularly the last seven 
years, after he had established his as- 
cendency over the janissaries, presents 
an appalling register of bloodshed. 
Yet justice requires, that before we con- 
sign Mourad to execration as a sullen 
and brutal despot, (in which light the 
generality of European historians have 
represented him,) we should take into 
consideration the circumstances under 
which he was placed on the throne, 
and the state of the empire in the years 
immediately preceding and following 
his accession. By the murder of his 
brother Osman, (towards whom he is 
said to have felt the strong attachment 
of a youthful mind,) and the deposi- 
tion of his uncle Mustapha, the nomi- 
nal sovereignty devolved on him bes 
fore he had passed his eleventh year ; 
and his boyhood was spent amid scenes 
of sedition and bloodshed from the un- 
controlled violence of the soldiery, in 
which his friends and ministers were 
repeatedly sacrificed before his eyes, 
and his own life more than once placed 
in the extremest peril: but he conti- 
nued to cherish a deep and deadly 
thirst for vengeance on the authors of 
these outrages; and the dissimulation 
which he was compelled for several 
years to practise, imparted a character 
of fierce and vindictive cruelty to the 
retribution which he afterwards ex- 
acted. Still his measures of severity, 
though unsparing even to extermina- 
tion, were directed principally against 
those guilty or suspected of offences 
against the state: he is charged with 
few of those wanton and capricious 
acts of useless barbarity which stain 
the annals of the Seffavean monarchs 
of Persia; and the new aspect which 
the administration assumed under the 
later’ years of his rule, shows that the 
searching and summary justice of the 
scimitar and bowstring had proved, at 
least for the time, an effectual remedy 
for the manifold disorders which the 
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imbecility of the sovereigns since Soli- 
man had suffered to take root, and 
which had reached their climax at this 
juncture. The janissaries, who had 
disposed, according to their lawless 
pleasure, alike of the throne of the 
sultan and the property of the citizen, 
were reduced to muteandawe-stricken 
obedience: the spahis were reformed, 
and deprived of the public domains 
which they had usurped: the profligate 
peculation, before which the interior 
revenues of the state had almost dis- 
appeared, was checked by prompt 
punishment of the offenders, and by 
the institution of a new and more accu. 
rate system of finance regulation— 
while the numerous revolts which had 
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distracted the provinces, every where 
disappeared or were crushed, and the 
ancient frontiers were re-established 
by the conclusion of a triumphant 
peace with Persia. The Ottoman em. 
pire, in a word, which seemed on the 
eve of disruption at the accession of 
Mourad, received, under his fierce but 
energetic sway, an infusion of new life, 
and continued to maintain its ancient 
formidable aspect in the eyes of Europe 
till the end of the century, when the 
defeat of Vienna, and the disastrous 
war which succeeded, broke for ever 
the spell of Turkish power, and pre- 
pared the gradual but inevitable de. 
cline which marked its history during 
the course of the eighteenth century. 
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Ir not unfrequently happens that 
some modest youth, some third cousin 
perhaps, or other indescribably far off 
relative, who has written, be it prose 
or poetry, play or novel, desires above 
all things that we should condescend 
to read his production, and give him 
our candid opinion upon its merits. 
We, with as many turns and doubles 
as a frightened hare, endeavour to 
make our escape from the honour 
about to be conferred. If escape is 
impossible, we practise as many tricks 
and artifices in order to convey, in the 
gentlest of all manners, some advice, 
which in substance is extremely un- 
palatable. Of these matters, however, 
we shall not speak at present; for we 
are just now in the vein of amiable 
and indulgent criticism. Amongst 
the manuscripts which have come into 
our hands, there is one that has this 
singularity connected with it; the 
writer seems really, and in good faith, 
to have no idea of publishing, to have 
never contemplated the use of printer's 
ink. When we mention that this per- 
formance is a tragedy !—it will be said 
at once that it would be mere nonsense 
to print it; for all this he is not the 
less singular in his abstinence. 

Theknowledge that thismanuscript, 
after lying a certain space of time in 
desk or escritoire, will assuredly be 
one day torn up in a general massacre 
of papers, gave it, by one of those ca- 
prices of feeling which even critics are 
subject to, a species of interest in-our 
eyes. * Whata world was here!” we 


said pathetically, as we turned over - 


the close written pages, “ what a world 
of sentiment, and thought, and cha- 
racter, put together doubtless with in- . 
finite-pains, and not without bursts of 
triumph, by this industrious architect 
—and all for nothing!” We glanced 
at a line here and there, not with the 
design of forming any judgment on 
its deserts—we looked on it as a 
doomed thing—but with an idle curio- 
sity to see what it was that had been 
so carefully penned, only to be de- 
stroyed. The style seemed to be, at 
least, without affectation, simple, and 
not so far removed from the conversa- 
tion of men as to be dramatically im- 
probable ; the thoughts, too, were 
intelligible, and there-was a touch of 
melody in the verse; a matter which 
our playwrights very wisely give 
themselves little concern about. At 
last, as we continued this desultory 
perusal, we took the generous resolu- 
tion of extracting some fragments from 
the poem, and thus saving them from’ 
that total oblivion for which they were 
destined. Our readers must deter- 
mine how far we have allowed a ca- 
price of good-nature to steal.a march 
upon our critical judgment. 

The subject of this piece—it is call- 
ed ** King Edgar, a play”"—is the well 
known story of the Lady Elfrida, 
whom Athelwold was sent to woo for 
King Edgar, and whom he, by treach- 
erously decrying her beauty, obtained 
for himself. Dunstan, of course, is a 
conspicuous figure. Fortunately we 
have no account to give of the plot; 
it follows the history with great fide- 
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lity. In the characters only is there 
any attempt at invention ; and here, 
as the historical narrative is very 
meagre, some recourse to imagination 
Of Athelwold the 
writer has made a young nobleman, 
who, having been educated at Rome, 
is not only complete in all the accom- 
plishments of a thane, but in all the 
learning of his age; a man of honour, 
whose last bitterness, when the king 
discovers his deceit, is not the loss of 
life, but remorse for the unworthy 
falsehood he had uttered. Edgar is 
such as we suppose all men would 
figure him, brave, but ostentatious, 
fond of power, but devoted to pleasure. 
The priest, at once ambitious and 


fanatical, is portrayed in Dunstan; 
but his fanaticism is represented as 
that of a man of deep reflection; and 
we are interested in him by reason of 
those struggles which we see passing 
in his own mind. 

Amongst Edgar’s amours, history 
has recorded one with a fair nun, 
whom he contrived to earry off from a 
convent. She is here met with under 
the name of Gilbertha; and the first 
scene represents the monarch and his 
new mistress, who are interrupted in 
their toying by the ghostly Dunstan. 
The penance which this subtle priest 
thinks fit to inflict upon the king, is 
matter of history. 


** Epcar and GILBERTHA. 


** Edgar. Love thee, Gilbertha! By the mass, I do! 
Art thou not fair?—good argument for love ; 
And very gentle ?—which is love’s own mood ; 
And stolen fruit withal, sweet vestal, pluck’d 
With charming sin from consecrated walls ?— 


Oh, be thou sure I love! 
Gilbertha. 

But still I fear thee. 
Edgar. 


I will believe, 


.Sweet Gilbertha, 


Cast fear away. The mistress of a king 
Should beara royal heart, love whilst he loves, 
And, if he slights, meet scorn with equal scorn. 
Gilbertha. Meet scorn with scorn! _Yes, when a woman's heart, 
Weighted with load of sorrow, has become 
A weariness, when all her pride is lost 
In unreturn’d affection, then her lord 
Will bid her scorn him! If such fate be mine 
How shall I scorn, and bitterly despise, 
Hate, curse, and loathe, and execrate— 


Edgar. 


What now !— 


Gilbertha. Myself! myself !—that turn’d from loving God 


To love his creature.—( Weeps.) 
No tears, my beautiful. 


Edgar. 
Come, I will kiss them. 


Enter Dunstan. 


Dunstan. 


Guilty woman, hence !—[Gitpertua slowly withdraws. 


It grieves me much that, like a second Nathan, 


I come to chide my king. 
Edgar. 


Insolent man! 


Why darest thou break upon my privacy ? 
Dunstan. 1am God’s messenger. What privacy 


Shuts out the eye of heaven ? 
Edgar. 
— But say at once thy purpose. 


Presumptuous priest ! 


What new gift 


Shall I bestow? What wealth or privilege, 
What lands, -what subtle claim or cruel power, 
Dost thou now covet, now prepare to wring 


Out of thy monarch’s frailties ? 
Dunstan. 


Gifts to me ! 


Think’st thou the baubles of thy giddy world 
Are gifts to me, or thou my benefactor ? 
Edgar. Oh, perfect priest! and priestly most of all 
In bold ingratitude. So good a man 
Scorns to acknowledge favours from his kind : 
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He takes the boon, and saves his thanks for Heaven. 
Dunstan, we know your services—know ours. 
If you did help us to this throne of England 
Some years before our title had accrued, 
It was your own most pious, proud ambition 
That prompted you; and in return have we 
Built and endow’d, proclaim’d, controll’d, ordain’d, 
Just as your righteous will has dictated. 
My private life, I pray thee, leave in peace,— 
I am the king! 
Dunstan. Thou art the king, 
Edgar the Great, the monarch. of this land. 
I, Dunstan, am a miserable worm 
Whom you may crush and trample. I stand here 
A weak old man, wither’d and full of pains, 
And your rude vassal, at a lordly hint, 
Might thrust me with his staff into the grave. 
But this poor Dunstan, clad in sackcloth rags, 
Is God’s vicegerent, and his trembling voice 
Shall chide and rule his sovereign. Private life ! 
Kings have no private life. A monarch’s home 
Is public government ;—is strong as laws 
To give a nation manners. I do urge 
The scandal of your reign; I bring reproof, 
Censure, and penance : if it be your wish 
I deal them publicly, I will retire. 
Edgar. Proceed, divine ambassador! Thy power, 
At least, is certain; for the strongest man 
Must yield to him whom all the weak obey. 
I cannot blame thee who am king myself 
By the same public folly makes thee priest. 
On with thy schooling. 
Dunstan. Thou hast robb’d the church 
Of treasure above gold, of a pure soul 
That pledged itself to manifest on earth 
The perfect holiness of Christian faith, 
Revealing, for encouragement of all, 
A living saint amidst this troubled world. 
Was’t not enough to fill your palaces 
With ministrants of lewdness, and to stretch 
O’er city, camp, and court, your free desires ; 
But you must rush within the sanctuary, 
Drag from the cloister the chaste spouse of Christ, 
And print lascivious kisses upon lips Kaas) 
Sacred to prayer? What answer dost thou make? , 
Edgar. Humanity is weak—at least mine is. 
To you, in visions blest with angel forms, 
Frail woman is as dust : to some of us 
The painted dust is angel fair enough. 
Lo, Iam penitent. Deal gently, priest. 
Let me remind you that your church has not 
A more devoted son; and such a son 
Should find a gentle parent. 
Dunstan. And he shall. 
But love is better shown in chastisement 
Than ruinous neglect. You must do penance ; 
You must abstain 
Edgar. Consider, righteous saint— 
*Twere well the people knew I was submiss—— 
Pronounce some sentence that I can obey- 
Dunstan, You must abstain, for seven whole years—— 
Edgar. Art mad? 
Dunstan. From wearing, save on necessary days, 
That regal vanity, your crown. 
Edgar. I bow, 
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I yield to the strict sentence of the church. 
Let it be known, I pray, to all the world 
With what humility I kiss the rod, 
Dunstan. You must fast, too; nor may you slack your hand 
In bounty to the church; thus shall you show 
To all mankind example eminent 


Of penitential sorrow. 
Edgar. I will fill 


All England with right noble edifices, 
Churches and monasteries. I will fast— 
Fast publicly, devoutly, till the appetite 
O’errule the better purpose. Let no priest 


* 


In the second act the characters, 
both of Dunstan and Athelwold, are 
made to reveal themselves in a dia- 
logue they sustain together. The 
saint endeavours to gain over to the 
church the young nobleman, whose 
talents and elevation of character mark 
him out as a worthy champion of her 


Forget to name this in his homilies,” 
x - +. a 


* * * 


influence at the court of Edgar. He 
endeavoursto persuade the youngthane 
that the studies to which he is partial . 
may be pursued with more advantage 
in the church; while, if he continues 
separate from the ecclesiastical body, - 
his learning will expose him to suspi- 
cion—amongst the clergy, of heresy, 


cause, and in whom, whilst a layman, amongst the people, of magic and un- 
Dunstan sees an obstacle to his own lawful studies. 


** Dunstan. You are a scholar, have been bred at Rome, 
The seat of scholarship; can civil life 
Present a scene of labour, or of ease, 
Like that a Benedictine monastery 
Holds out to such as you? 

Athelwold. I am a scholar, 

At least have spent some hours ‘in solitude 
With books and meditation.—Pleasant hours ! 
Take whoso will the pomp of happiness, 
Wealth, and dominion, give me quiet thoughts 
And studious labours, and I rest content 

With the pale heritage. I balance not 

Ev’n woman’s love, and all its dear results, 

Of home so populous with sprightly joys, 

With the rapt leisure of the student's cell, 
But ’tis because I have some scholarship, 
Have somewhat ponder’d upon God and man, 
I could not join with Holy Church. Start not! 
I am no busy heretic. If man, 

In his worst madness, bid me expiate 

With pangs of martyrdom my quest of truth, 
Lo, I am ready—bear me to the stake ! 

I have no fear—I would not live in fear— 

I would not hold existence on the bond, 

That, like a coward, I must lie for life. 

This for myself; but for mankind at large, 

I leave them where I found them—it may be 
With errors of some service, in a state 

So full of errors—nor would teach a truth 
Might work like falsehood on perverted minds. 
The toiling world, in mazy movement—vast 
Beyond all reach of vision—complicate 
Beyond all skill of mine to tamper with— 
Moves, or revolves, as God ordains. My task 
Is with my single heart, and its own truth, 

I cannot struggle with mankind in arms, 

Nor find out truth for all. 

Dunstan. Such neutrality, 
Young thane, I cannot, must not, tolerate, 
Who is not with me is against. 
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Athelwold. Must not ? 
How soon is duty made the slave of will. 
Ambitious man! who in religion finds 
An instrument of pewer, go, rale the throng 
Whom hopeless ignorance subjects to your sway, 
Me you shall never govern ! 

Dunstan. Athelwold, 
You speak you know net what. Thrice happy they 
Who thus are ruled! who, reasoning not at all, 
And not responsible for true or false, 
Obey in their belief; at peace, they feel 
The sense of duty in an act of faith. 
Would I were one the humblest of a flock 
Ry other's led, by others train’d to thought !— 
One of that simple subject multitude 
The monarch-priest by his bold government 
Protects from doubt and anarchy of mind! 
A cheap and safe felicity is his 
Whose faith, unsought for, lives within his heart 
Like blood within his veins, and warms and thrills 
Unquestion’d by what title. He who towers 
Above his kind, nor can be-taught of them, 
Who strains his ears for accents from the skies, 
Or tasks the solitary oracle 
Of a vex'd spirit, task’d beyond its strength, 
Shall feed on heavenly whispers, few, and faint, 
And dying oft to stillness terrible.” 


Athelwold replies that he holds in 
little estimation this government: of 
superstition. He says— 


‘© Ye sow fears thick as grass upon the 
earth, 


values so highly, he glances, amongst 
other topics, at the gross inequality 
in the punishment which he, as the 
organ of the church, thought proper 


to inflict on the good Edwin and 


Elgiva, and that penance which he 
had just imposed on the licentious 
Edgar. Dunstan answers— 


And eall it comfort to the race of man,” 


And, proceeding to criticize this 
spiritual government which Dunstan 


“* Dunstan. What! is the nice adjustment, moralist, 
Of one man’s punishment with one man’s sin, 
Laid in the balance with my care to save 
That sovereignty of Holy Church whereon 
The fate of millions hangs? This pompous man 
Finds his own interest in our sacred cause, 

And being, as he is, a creature spoil’d, 
Caress’d and tempted more than man can bear, 
We humour him, indulge, and lead along 

Our path with gentleness. His brother braved 
Our high authority and supreme rule, 

And him we conquer’d, him we tamed with blows 
—How could we else ?—and broke upon the wheel 
The stubborn rebel. The dread charge is mine 
To conquer guilt and doubt in other men ; 

Nor may I quit dominion. 

Ye children of the earth who feel, at worst, 
Simply your own sin and its punishment, 

Whose heart is rapt in its dividual care, 
Who—having to the priest told forth the tale, 
With sighs and wailing, of repented crime, 

And heard his pardon, authorized by God— 
Go straightway to the busy world again, 

To daily labour and to social mirth, 

Unburden’d save with better purposes 

—A load, alas! but little cumbersome— 

How might Ienvy you! With me ye leave 
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The past transgression—mine the grief, 
The constant sorrow of this wilful world; 
And I must render to a watchful God 


Account of all my stewardship.” 


The next scene is one of a very 
different description. Edgar gives a 
banquet to his courtiers. Here the 
beauty of Elfrida is lauded in very 
gallant terms by one of the guests; 
and the king’s curiosity being raised, 
Athelwold is pitched upon, as com- 
bining, by consent of all, an excellent 
taste with the clearest honour, to go 
to her residence in Devonshire, and 
bring back a faithful report of her 
charms. The third act transfers us 
to the castle of Olgar, the father of 
Elfrida, where Athelwold—with all 
his honour and all his philosophy, and 
in spite of scholarship and meditation 
—is taken captive by that beauty 
which he has come to survey. The 
young thane assumes, at first, the 
habit of a minstrel, and carrying his 
harp slung across his shoulder, he 
wanders - through the grounds of 
Olgar’s residence, in hopes to meet 
with the fair lady, and in this manner 

‘accomplish his mission. He is fortu« 
nate enough to encounter Elfrida, 


sitting in an open parterre, amidst a 


bevy of damsels. They are full of 
mirth, and engaged in preparing some 
festive ornament—some decorations 
or other in which the fair of those 
days bedecked themselves. He has 
an opportunity of looking at Elfrida 
some minutes before he is observed. 
On being detected, his harp and min- 
strel habit obtain for him a speedy 
introduction, and he is invited to give 
them a specimen of his minstrelsy. 
Athelwold still retains something of 
his own reflective character in the 
verses that he~sings ; but they are 


sufficiently gay to please. Here they 
are. They are worth, we think, 
saving from the flames. 


SONG. 


‘*Go, gather jasmine, gather rose, 
Go, weave and wear thy pleasure- 
wreath ! 
See how the dancing garland glows 
On the smooth happy brow beneath! 


Still o’er those eyes, with laughter bright, 
May never time presume to set 

More pressing charge—a load less light— . 
Than such loose festive coronet! 


Ah me! that festive coronet 
Too light the beauteous wearer finds :— 
The fluttering wreath is known to fret 
The brow it but too loosely binds.” 


Whether on account of the song or 
the singer, the music or the senti- 
ment, which seems covertly to advise 
an exchange of the careless gaiety of 
the maiden for the happy cares of the 
wife, the minstrel was much applaud- 
ed, and he was invited to enter the 
mansion. Athelwold had convinced 
himself, without a shadow of a doubt, © 
of the surpassing beauty of Elfrida; 
his task, therefore, was accomplished ; 
his page was waiting with his steed, 
he had but to mount and return to 
Edgar. Instead of which, however, 
we learn that he gave his harp to the 
page, resumed his sword, and making 
some other slight altcration in his 
equipments, introduced himself to 
Olgar in his own person, a royal thane 
and a well-known favourite of the 
king. 


Athelwold at first considers himself out of all danger, because, although 
fascinated by the beauty of Elfrida, he has no hope and no thought of obtain- 
ing her. Some kindness, we suppose, on the part of the lady, took from him 
the ground of safety, and we found him, apparently with a clear conscious- 
ness of his folly, yielding his honour to his passion. Here are some of his 
reflections under both these predicaments. 


* If on the eye the light of beauty fall, 
I needs must see ; if soft melodious speech 
Thrill on the ear, 1 must be sensible 
To the sweet summons; if insidious thought 
Of that embrace the happy lover wins 
Enter the heart, I cannot make it stone, 
And it must tremble with the strong conceit. 
But whilst I feel, I yield not. Love to me 
Is but a pain, an exquisite endurance, 
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Where reason, listening to the beating heart, 
And hanging o’er its sorrows, gazes down, 
Like sage physician o’er the restless sick : 


Tortured I am, not subjugated. 
* ca * 


* * 


It has been said, or sung in gentle verse, 

That nature’s beauty calms the heart of man, 

Suffusing its own peace. They find it so 

Who bring the peace they wisely love so well 

To the mute vision. I have wander’d forth 

To this fair solitude :—the placid world - 

Of trees and waters, hill and verdant plain, 

Is all on fire with love ; the liquid lake 

Glows with a beauty warmer than its own; 

In the soft air the breath of woman burns 

Upon my blushing cheek. Here do I stand 

With head depress’d, in languid attitude, 

Faint, motionless, and nothing lives within 

But one consuming passion. 
a a * * 

A bride—a loving wife—grant it a good, 

Of all earth holds the thing most excellent— 

And grant that beauty, wit, and happy smiles, 

Are in a wife most commendable gifts— 

Why, in the name of reason, why alone 

This woman’s beauty, and why her smiles alone ? 

Could never love from other eyes than hers 

Look forth upon me? Can no other hand 

Give that soft pressure felt upon the heart ? 

Can she smile only? Is all womanhood 

Summ’d in Elfrida, that I must pursue 

Her only at the hazard of my life, 

And certain loss of honour ?—So it seems. 

Oh madness! madness !—but incurable ! 

I am destroy’d, lost, blotted from the list 

Of reasonable beings. Hour after hour, 

Day after day,-I sit like any stone, 

Musing one endless thought, if thought it be, 

Which is a medley not composed at all 

Of any jot of reason, a mere maze 

Of pain, and pleasure, and delirium.” 


Athelwold’s page, talking of his master, as was and is the custom of all _ 
pages, lets us know that his courtship was not carried on altogether by sitting 
still: he gives us this insight into the wooing.— 


** Love! you may call it love—’tis the old phrase, 
And many are the wild things answer to it, 
And this the wildest. °Tis an ecstasy ; 

The man’s enchanted, sir. Now mark you this: 
The other day my happy pair rode forth ; 
Their very horses, ambling side by side, 
Moved in admired accordance, and their heads 
Were, like their riders, lovingly inclined 

Each to the other. Well, the path they took 
Led through a steep defile wall’d on each side 
By this red rock, which here in Devonshire 
Glows ’midst the verdure like an ornament 
Green nature wears, nor looks like barrenness. 
High overhead, perch’d on the precipice, 

My pretty mistress spies a little flower, 

A solitary rose, against the sky 

Blooming aloft and to the circling heavens, 
And the great sun holding its beauty up, 
Ethereal charm beyond all mortal touch. 

She draws her rein.a moment to admire 
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The little dauntless covetable flower : 

My gallant knight, whose eye still follows hers, 
Caught at the half-form’d fancy; setting spurs 
To his astonish’d horse, mad up the height 
Where way was none, as if the beast had wings, 
He tears his desperate course—and plucks the toy. 
My lady shrieks, but ere the blood has time 

To quit the cheek it plays in, by her side 

He brings his panting steed, and gives the rose. 
She blush’d, and chid, and was all rose herself; 
Upon her temples, ‘midst her silken hair, 

She placed the flutter’d blossom ; then, I own, 
It seem’d worth all the hazard.” 


Athelwold returns to Edgar’s court, 
and tells that falsehood which was al- 
most as repugnant to the lover, as it 
was to the man of honour. Many 
excuses readily occur to cheat his con- 
science ; but chiefly this, that his own 
love was so much more pure, and 
would be so much more constant, than 
that of the roving Edgar. He con- 
trives to describe Elfrida as an ordi- 
nary dame, whose renown was owing 
to her secluded position. He adds, 
that she is amiable, her father wealthy, 
and that the match might suit a thane 
not so devoted to beauty as his sove- 
reign. He obtains permission to pur- 
sue his own courtship. 

On his second return to court, 
Athelwold begins to betray signs of 
repentance and of a troubled spirit. 
Dunstan, who was desirous that the 
king should marry, had been disap- 
pointed in the failure of the late pro- 
ject, and who beheld in Athelwold an 
enemy to the Church, is not slow in 
framing suspicions adverse to the 
thane.. He goes himself to Olgar’s 
castle where the bride was kept im- 
mured much against her will—he sees 
at once the treachery that had been 
practised, and does not fail to sow 
some seeds of discord in the mind of 
Elfrida. He returns, divulges his 
discovery to Edgar, and then follows 
the well-known catastrophe. She who 


had been loved for beauty only, now 
displays an ungovernable vanity. The 
manner in which she contrives to 
quarrel with her husband, and justify 
the full permission she gives her beau- 
ty to captivate the king, is managed 
by the writer not without art ; the re- 
morse, too, of the noble thane, for the 
breach of honour he had committed, 
mingled as it is with many reflections 
of a philosophical as well as moral 
nature, is portrayed with some spirit. 
But we are not tempted to rescue 
either of these portions of the play 
from the flames. They must burn. 
We shall extend our generosity to 
one more extract only. In the fourth 
act, while Athelwold has again left 
the court, and is completing his 
courtship of Elfrida, we are brought 
into closer acquaintance with Dun- 
stan. We see him not in the moving 
world, buf in his solitude. He is sit- - 
ting by the side of that most miserable 


- of all abodes which ascetic ever con- 


structed—a kind of open grave which 
he had dug with his own hands for his 
painful habitatfén. He here reveals 
to us a combination, which, in men of 
such excitable nature and such dubi- 
ous morality as Dunstan, has probably 
often existed ; the visions of enthusi- 
asm alternating with religious doubts, 
and these, coupled with remorse, lead+ 
ing to renewed severities of penance. 


* Dunstan. (alone—midnight.) 
Encircle me, ye angels, and ye saints 
That once like me were mortal! Lo, I rise, 
And, borne upon the wafture of your wings, 
I mount—I climb the air—I enter heaven! 
Ha! gone! all gone! Deserted here, I rest 
On the bare earth, beneath the vacant moon ; 
Alone with God and nature. Terrible 


Is this unseen Omnipotence ! 


Come back, ye shapes that talk’d with me erewhile ! 
Oh, stand betwixt this Nature-God and me, 

This dread Invisible! Let devils come, ~ 

And let me struggle with their grinning spite ; 
Their hideous rage were comfortable here, 
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And social in this blank immensity. 

—Down onthy knees! Pray! without cgasing, pray ! 
So shalt thou find religion, if not God. 
Pray—thou hast sins—they are thy bond to Heaven. 
It is not joy, it is not innocence, 

*Tis guilt that leads to the celestial gates. 

Hail, thou mysterious sin ! 

Now, what is man, O Lord! that thou should’st have 
Regard for him, his virtue, or his guilt ? 

What are to thee his follies or his crimes, 

More than his grief or joy ? Man tortures man ; 
Let man see to it, punish, and prevent ; 

For what end else is he made capable 

Of reason, or of social government ? 

Creature most sad, weak, and contemptible, 
Think’st thou thy little day of vagrant life 

Can anger thy Creator, or can please ? 

Canst thou do honour, puppet, to thy God ? 

Or vex with errors? Or, poor jealous fool ! 
Dost hold it for an honour of thine own, 

That God should plague thee everlastingly, 

For mutual, mad, and transitory sins ? 

—Not mine—not mine—these thoughts, this blaspheuy ! ! 
It is the whispering demon at my ear 

Utters these impious doubts) O God! O God! 
Some say thou didst not of immediate will, 

But through subordinates, create this world ; 

If that some spirit seized thy vital power, 

And used it for his wild and sportive thought, 
What huge and dread responsibility 

Lies on that reckless angel! I am dark, 

I cannot know, by willing more to know ; 

But I can suffer ;—-suffer for these doubts, 

As for all other sins. Here will I lie 

In my damp living grave, with crawling worms 
Balk’d of their wasting prey. My nourishment, 
But feeds disease—my life is agony— 

What can I suffer more? Here let him cast 
His pangs upon me, and re-string my frame 
For the fresh torment ; let him doom to hell, 
Eternally with devils to abide. 

I can but suffer. Here I lay me down, 

A prostrate slave before resistless power. 

Let the scourge fall! there is no other help. 


—O Christ! The e scourge has fallen, and on thee !” 
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Such is the conception which this writer formed of Dunstan—and such the 
manner in which he thought the ascetic hermit might be combined with the 
political highpriest and the most learned person of his age. 
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THE CAUCASIAN WAR. 


Tue extraordinary and effectual 
stand which the tribes lying along the 
eastern coast of the Euxine have made 
against the gigantic power of Russia, 
has naturally awakened “ strong in- 
terest” in Europe; it has all the fea- 
tures of the times of romance, ex- 
hibiting the “ might that slumbers 
in a peasant’s arm,” exemplifying 
the noble resistance that may exist 
among men destitute of every thing 
but native intrepidity, and cheering 
all independent nations with the evi- 
dence that the feeblest who are deter- 
mined to fight for their firesides, may 
struggle against the most colossal with 
distinguished honour, and perhaps 
with final victory. 

It is not our purpose’ here to pro- 
nounce upon the immediate motives of 
the Russian Cabinet. But the unde- 
niable fact is, that Russia has proceed- 
ed in a course of violent aggression on 
all the neighbouring states for the last 
hundred years; that this aggression 
has been continued until it has actually 
grown into a settled principle of Rus- 
sian policy; that every successful 
seizure of territory has been so far 
from satiating the passion for aggran- 
dizement, that it has given new eager- 
ness for encroachment ; and that, in a 
desperate and unquenchable ambition 
which palpably aims at the sovereignty 
of the world, the object present to it 
from the beginning of its career under 
the first Peter, and enlarging and 
spreading with stronger temptation 
before it to this hour, is the seizure of 
the empire of the Sultan. 

High purposes may be connected in 
the councils of Providence with this 
fierce, restless, and inappeasable love 
of possession ;. the mysteridus agency 
which brings good out of evil may 
render the march of Russian power 
the means of accomplishing great ob- 
jects, of which Russian policy never 
dreamt. The excitement of war may 
awake new life in the world of Islam- 
ism; the necessity of repelling des- 

-potism may give birth to the only an- 
tagonist by which it can be finally re- 
pelled—constitutional freedom; and 


even the ferocity of barbaric minds 
and manners may eventually be train- 
ed to civilization by the pressure of 
new calamity. But no man, who has 
the common feeling of right. and 
wrong inculcated in him by nature, and 
still less, no man who feels the sympa- 
thies commanded by Christianity, can 
doubt, that to covet the territories of 
other sovereignties is a national crime ; 
that to enforce the claim by blood is a 
heightening of the crime; and that to 
protest against the principle and the 
practice is equally just, in feeling, in 
policy, and in religion. Russian ag- 
grandizement is the true danger of the 
world. 

Among the striking features of the 
present crisis is the prominence into 
which the tribes of the Central Cau- 
casus have been thrown within the last 
half dozen years. Until that period 
they were almost wholly unknown. 
Russia had marched through the coun- 
try in their rear, and swept the bor- 
ders of the Caspian with trivial diffi- 
culty. She had conquered Mingrelia 
and Georgia twenty years before, and 
held them in firm possession. But 
the tribes which, by their position, 
were objects of the highest importance 
to a power whose direct purpose was 
the command of both shores of the 
Euxine, remained nearly unknown. 

Mr Bell, from whose narrative we 
chiefly derive the anecdotes and ob- 
servations that follow, is evidently a 
man of ability. He writes with clear- 
ness and force ; he describes spiritedly 
and not too much, seizing on the pro- 
minent features of the country, with- 
out confusing them by Iavishness of 
colouring or minuteness of detail. 
Alarmed as our feelings may be at the 
progress of human ambition, he places 
its criminality in the strongest light, 
by its contrast with the simple patriot- 
ism and natural bravery of the race of 
gallant mountaineers on whose bodies 
it must trample before it can enslave 
the land of their fathers. 

By one of the treaties signed by 
Mahmoud in his days of depression, 
Turkey had made over to the Czar all 
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that belonged to her of sovereignty 
over the tribes of the Caucasus, and 
Russia instantly and fearfully availed 
herself of the pretext for bringing the 
whole country into subjection. But 
the truth was, that Turkey had signed 
away what it was not in her power to 
bestow ; that the Caucasian tribes 
had never acknowledged more than a 
nominal sovereignty in Turkey ; and 
that the sea-shore was the only part 
by which even that was formally ac- 
knowledged. The new demand of 
submission, therefore, came like a 
thunderbolt upon the Circassians. 
The Russian army advanced in force 
sufficient to justify the belief at St 
Petersburg, that no merely barbarian 
power could resist it for a single 
campaign ; but the Czar, who had 
seen nothing but an empire of serfs, 
was now to take a lesson from a com- 
monwealth of freemen. The Circas- 
sians rose in their villages, cursed the 
name of the invader, pronounced their 
determination to resist ; and adopting, 
as if by instinct, the true tactique of 
mountain war, drove their cattle from 
the valleys, burned their barks on the 
shores, removed their families to the 
hills, stockaded the mountain passes, 
and, calling on every man to take up 
his rifle, prepared to fight to their last 
breath against the Czar and slavery. 
The result was altogether beyond con- 
jecture; for what could the desultory 
resistance of a population of peasants 
be expected to perform against the 
disciplined troops, the financial re- 
sources, and the devouring ambition 
of the Russian empire ? 

The “ affair of the Vixen” has been 
familiar to the British public. It arose 
out of an attempt, on the part of some 
British merchants, to carry on an in- 
dependent trade with Circassia. The 
Vixen was seized by the Russians, 
and the whole business produced a 
formidable addition to the troubles of 
Lord Palmerston, already perilously 
immersed in protocols, and the official 
puzzling of the most puzzled diplo- 
macy since the days of Laputa. Mr 
Bell, the chief agent on the occasion, 
returned to Constantinople. Lord 
Durham, the champion of Liberalism 
in England, was sent to display his 
flexibility at the foot of the despot; 
he performed the suppliant to admira- 
tion, bowed to the Emperor with the 
pliancy of a Chinese mandarin, found 
his Radicalism utterly melted down in 


[Nov. 


the irresistible radiance of the impe- 
rial smile, and having accomplished 
that object dearest to every Whig and 
Radical in existence—the enjoyment 
of a two years’ salary—returned to 
England, bringing nothing with him 
but a character from the Czar, and a 
couple of Russian ribands at his but- 
tonhole. 

In 1837, Mr Bell resolved on mak. 
ing a second experiment, and started 
from Constantinople by the Turkish 
steamer for Trebizond, but landed at 
Sinope. This town would form a 
study for the antiquarian ; it stands 
on the end of a promontory, guarded 
on the land side by lofty double walls, 
which, having been repaired by the 
Turks from time to time, give num- 
berless proofs of the barbaric readi- 
ness with which they availed them- 
selves of the labours of the past. The 
walls are patched with slabs bearing 
Greek and Latin inscriptions, and 
with fragments of beautifully executed 
alto-relievos, capitals, entablatures, 
and fluted marble columns! The 
country affords no less interest to the 
geologist, presenting a great variety 
of soil as it recedes from the coast ; 
hills evidently volcanic, those hills 
forest-crowned ; the valleys fertile and 
abundant in flowers, among which 
were “ most fragrant violets; orch- 
ards and vineyards, showing the luxu- 
riance of the land, and even the quiet 


and comfort which the indolence of 


the Turk allows to the Asiatic farmer. 
But this fine portion of the earth is 
coming into play, and it will not be 
long forgotten or unexamined. 

But there is already a silent opera- 
tion going on, whose effects must have 
been felt, even without the more rapid 
stimulant of war. The people of 
Sinope carry on a considerable trade 
in the fine oaks with which their ad- 
joining hills abound. The ‘steamer 
is abroad,” worth all the ** schoolmas- 
ters” of this liberal age, The Tre- 
bizond steamers call at Sinope for 
coals. The Turks and Persians were 
at first afraid to trust themselves to 
ride on these “ fire-horses ;” but they 
have now got over their terrors, and 
they pass, generally, to the number 
of sixty or a hundred every trip. 
These are wondrous doings in Turkey. 
Twenty years ago the passengers 
would have been taken for madmen, 
the captain would have been hanged 
as a magician, and the ship would 
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her course, owing to the Russian 
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missed their prey, drew off, after ha. 
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have been confiscated as a “ contra- 
band” of the Prince of the Power of 
the Air! 

After some discussion as to the 
mode of arriving at Circassia without 
being overhauled by the Russians, Mr 
Bell, at length, embarked on board a 
coaster, commanded by an old Turk 
named Khader. Khader was a hu- 
mourist, who scattered his jokes round 
all his passengers. Their banquet 
was not much suited to epicurism ; 
twice a day they had a stew of dried 
salt-meat, eggs, and onions, followed 
by a cup of sugarless coffee, and a 
pipe. Their other meals were irre- 
gular, optional, and requiring strong 
stomachs ; for their composition was 
garlic, olives, and capsicums. They 
had five Circassians on board, warrior 
merchants, who brought with them 
considerable quantities of packages for 
the home trade; but their first care 
was to look to their arms and ammu- 
nition—a sign of the times! The winds 
were continually shifting, and at length 
fell dead calm. Then the native re- 
sources of the Oriental came into play. 
A Mollah wrote a verse from the Ko- 
ran, which he tied aloft in the rigging, 
and another Turk hung up the Koran 
itself at the stern, It may be pre- 
sumed that the charm was effectual, 
for a breeze set in shortly after. Next 
day, as they approached the coast, 
they were startled by the reports of 
distant cannon; but a swallow flew 
by, which was regarded as a happy 
omen, and they were comforted. The 
captain was a man of experience ; his 
vessel had been already captured by 
the Russian cruisers, but he had made 
his escape with his crew in a cock- 
boat, in which, after four days of ha- 
zard, he reached the shore. He had 
sailed the Euxine for twenty-five 
years. His contrivance for ascertain- 
ing the set of the wind was happy: 
his vessel had no vane; but he stuck 
out his long pipe, which was seldom 
out of his hand, over the gunwale, and 
it answered the purpose. The wind 
at last rose, and put the old captain 
into remarkable good-humour. He 
had said to an old Circassian gentle- 
man, who had gone below through a 
fit of sickness, * that he was happy to 
see him again on deck, for when he 
was asleep so often, and forgot to say 
his prayers, they had bad winds.” 
To a remark, that he seemed in good 
spirits—* Yes, yes,” said he, “ I have 
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one old wife and one son, and, when« 
ever | can make sonie money for them, 
I can laugh all day long.” The wind 
fell again ; but Moslem invention was 
not to be exhausted. The Mollah 
went round the deck with a little cup 
for paras, to buy candles to place in 


‘the mosque of a saintly Derveish at 


Sinab, which paras he wrapped up ina 
piece of rag, and tied round the tiller! 
In the evening, another scene perfectly 
Oriental occurred. The sails being 
trimmed, and the evening prayers 
said, the steersman proposed telling 
them a tale, to pass the time. While 
he knelt, as they generally do, with 
the tiller under his arm, and a pipe 
in one hand, the other being free 
for action, with the moonlight shin- 
ning upon his expressive features, and 
the surrounding circle of Turks and 
Circassians all listening in silence and 
light, the whole was an example of the 
involuntary picturesque. His tale 
was one of the old Arab family, of 
unhappy sultans and wonderful der- 
veishes ; but it was broken short by a 
fresh breeze. Another night was spent 
upon the waters. The sea, under the 
full moon, looked like a bath of silver. 
To add to the interest of the scene, an 
eclipse cameon. The alarm was ob- 
viated by the Englishman's prediction 
of it, from his almanac; but all his 
attempts to explain the phenomenon 
were met with that acquiescent doubt, 
which relieves the Turk from the 
trouble of thinking. “ It is the will 
of God,” said they ; and this solution 
accounted for every thing. It is the 
Turkish royal road to science; and 
saves the brain prodigiously. 

But they were now approaching 
their harbour and their hazard to- 
gether. Morning showed them the 
mountains of Circassia about forty 
miles off; but it soon after showed 
them two Russian vessels, one a three- 
masted cutter of six guns, and the 
other a large gun-brig, coming down 
full upon them. The chase now be- 
gan, and the Turks were recommend- 
ed to throw their bales overboard. 
But this they would not do: however, _ 
as something must be done, they 
threw overboard a gun-carriage anda 
Circassian flag. Their only hope was 
in the tactique of the Russians, who 
are bad sailors. The cutter commen- 
ced firing: the first shots fell short. 
Twice before she neared them, way 
was lost by the necessity of altering 
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od course, owing to the Russian 
aving endeavoured to run in upon 
them, instead of running between them 
and the coast. Four or five times, 
while running alongside, and her shot 
passing far beyond them, she lost way 
by altering her course, either for the 
purpose of closing with them, or 
bringing her broadside to bear. The 
Turks were in despair, and proposed 
an instant surrender; but the Circas- 
sians were of other metal. The old 
Circassian who had been sea-sick, 
drew his dagger upon the Captain the 
moment he talked of surrender. The 
rest loaded their fire-arms, and fixed 
their daggers in their belts, to keep 
the sailors to their duty. The Rus- 
sian fired as slow, as she had ma- 
nceeuvred badly ; butshe was toostrong, 
and the case now seemed hopeless, 
The chase had continued for two 
hours, and the shot falling round them, 
Mr Bell went below, to get some of 
his stock of gunpowder in readiness 
to be thrown overboard. On his re- 
turn, he took an oar like the rest, and 
joined in the rowing chant, or in a 
cheer, of “ Madge, Madge,” equiva- 
lent to the French—* courage,” in 
reply to each shot. At length the 
cutter came within musket range, but 
they had now got so near the coast, 
that they could see the people rushing 
down the hills, and streaming from 
both sides along the beech, towards 
the point for which they were making. 
Seeing this, the Circassians on board, 
who had been singing their beautiful 
rowing chant, “ Arira-ri-ra,’”’ set up 
a scream of piercing shrillness, to 
which their countrymen on shore set 
up an equally ear-piercing reply. In 
a short time, a boat, literally crammed 
with armed men, was alongside of 
them. The Russians now seemed to 
think, that a reinforcement of twenty- 
five men was not to be trifled with; 
for the cutter was immediately laid 
to, firing a shot now and then, in use- 
less anger. The gun-brig next came 
up, but also brought to; and content- 
ed herself with the safe valour of long 
shots. The shore was now covered with 
warriors, who naturally took thestrong- 
est interest in this struggle of das- 
tardly strength with skill and courage. 
As the vessel neared the shore, three 
Circassians plunged into the sea and 
swam off to her, to carry the cable to 
land. Another large boat soon joined 
them. The Russians at length, having 
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either seamanship or daring. The 
crew and cargo were now safe landed, 
and all was rejoicing, hospitality, and 
new contempt for the blockaders. 
The Circassians, though generally 
Moslems, have not adopted all the 
Moslem absurdities. For instance, 
they are not fatalists, at least so far as 
the plague is concerned ; for hospita. 
bly as Mr Bell was welcomed, his first 
place of residence was a kind of rude 
lazaretto, and no one would touch any 
of the newly arrived until the captain 
had taken an oath, on the Koran, that 
there was no plague at the port from 
which he came. The goods were all 
fumigated ; and, when a house was at 
last chosen for Mr Bell, it was one 
which had been quitted by the family. 
The country on this shore is strik. 
ingly beautiful ; and this kind of land- 
scape extends from Anapa to Sukum 
Khale, or nearly from the mouth of 
the Kuban to the borders of Mingrelia. 
The construction of the coast is equally 
singular and picturesque ; and would 
probably afford as much ‘interest to the 
geologist as to the poet or the painter. 
A continuous range of lofty and wood- 
ed mountains forms the background, 
while from these descend valleys per- 
pendicular to the shore. Almost all 
the hills are clothed with oak nearly 
to the summit; the hills chiefly con- 
sisting of a friable clayslate, whose 
dissolution fills the valleys with a rich 
soil. The valley of the Subesh, for 


example, the mountain-stream near - 


which the vessel had reached the shore, 
was highly fertile. Trees were nume- 
rous, and all the larger ones were fes- 
tooned with enormous vines, from 
. which the people make excellent wine, 
and even brandy, Moslems though they 
be. Low hills skirted the valley; 
where not under tillage, clothed with 


fruit-trees and a beautiful carpet of: 


grass and wild flowers. But no houses 
were to be seen in the valley: they 
lurked in clusters in the wooded dells 
above, a result of the war. 

The family in whose * guest-house ” 
Mr Bell resided (for it seems the na- 
tional habit to have two—one for hospi- 
tality and the other for home) at length 
returned, andthey amply fed the Eng- 
lish stranger. Fresh supplies of pasta, 
(athick porridge made of millet,) meat, 
either stewed or roasted; pasta with 
goat’s milk, pasta with honey, were 
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spirits— Yes, yes,” said he, “Ihave was lost by the necessity of altering 
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pouring in uponhim allday. Oneofthe 
daughters, of whom, as he was “ un- 
luckily” from home at the moment, he 
can speak only by hearsay, but who was 
said to be a beauty of sixteen, waited 
onhim with a bow] of nuts and walnuts, 
as a present from the family. He was 
more fortunate in personally receiving 
another visiter, the daughter of a Cir- 
cassian noble, who was on a visit in 
the neighbourhood; ‘‘ a very pretty 
girl, whose head and bosom were pro- 
fusely decorated with lace, and orna- 
ments of silver.” She also brought 
a bowl of nuts and walnuts, and 
was presented with a pair of scis- 
sors in return. Both young ladies 
were extremely anxious to be sent 
to  Stamboul,”. which our Euro- 
pean vocabulary pronounces “ selling 


them for slaves ;” but which the young. 


and handsome among these mountain 
nymphs look upon as pushing their 
fortune ; in fact, as what the world of 
fashion among us calls “ bringing 
out,” and with nearly the same mo- 
tives, and not much difference in the 
morality. 

It being thus known that the Eng- 
lishman had curiosities in his house, 
he was frequently honoured with si- 
milar levees of his host's family and 
their visiters. The young sultanas 
were enchanted with his musical 
snuff-box, and the display of his other 
European wonders. But the visits 
were strictly en régle ; one or two old 
gentlemen, corresponding to our cha- 
perons, accompanied them. There is 
nothing new under the sun. Some 
boys, sons of native nobles, who were 
living with the family for education, 
sometimes came. One of them, about 
nine years old, was soon to return 
home, having become an excellent 
rider, and one of the best of shots in 
the valley. He had completed his 
** education,” and is probably by this 
time a classic hero, distinguished in 
the song's of his country for his havoc 
of the * Yellow-beards,” and his elo- 
quence in national harangues, at an 
age when, among us, he would be 
pea-shooting at Westminster, or re- 
hearsing the typus barytonorum at 
Eton, with the certainty of never 
writing a line of longs or shorts from 
the moment when he arrived at years 
of discretion. But in this country we 
can afford to be idle. 

Modern tourists are in the habit of 
tiring or tantalizing the reader, as the 
case may be, by giving a detail of 
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their breakfasts, dinners, and suppers, 
from the moment of landing at Calais. 
This is unnecessary, since we have 
ascertained that the French are not 
anthropophagi, though we allow its va- 
lue in filling up a page. But the bill 
of fare in remote and barbaric coun- 
tries is an indication of the state of the 
people. The Circassians seem to be 
well provided. The breakfast in this 
family (which was one only in the 
middle rank) was ample. 

First were served sweet cake and 
milk ; then, on a clean wooden four- 
footed tray, a great mess of thick 
pasta, with a wooden bowl stuck in 
its middle, in which was the sauce, a 
mixture of milk, walnut oil, and capsi- 
cum. There were, unfortunately for 
the elegance of the table, no plates for 
the meat ; but the pieces of boiled kid 
were arranged round the pasta, help- 
ed of course with the fingers. Then, 
to *‘ promote the digestion of fat 
meats,” as they said, was handed 
round a huge bowl of grape syrup 
and water, which is recommended as 
a specific ; and after all came another 
large bowl full of kid-broth, thicken- 
ed with beans, of which the guest was 
expected to taste. If this were the 
breakfast, what must be the dinner? 
We should regard the plethora as 
much more likely to finish the war 
than Russian generalship; and the 
Circassian warriors more likely to 
fall victims to dilated stomachs and 
short breath, than to the bullets of the 
Muscovite. We should, at all events, 
presume it speedily to disqualify the 
female stock in trade for the Constan< 
tinople market. No Circassian coast- 
er seems equal to the tonnage of a 
freight of suitanas on this regimen. 

But, at least, it shows that the na- 
tives have something to fight for; 
that they have property, indepen- 
dence, and skill to turn both to their 
proper purposes. We are not sur- 
prised, that comparing their own con- 
dition with the penury of the wretch- 
ed serf of Russia, or the solitary sava- 
gery of the Cossack, they should think 
it better to fight the Czar than to 
serve him; to shoot his slaves in the 
field than to drag the chain in his de- 
serts ; and to live free in their pleasant 
valleys and noble forests, than to wear 
his harness, and go forth at his impe- 
rial bidding, to die in the fens of Po- 
land, or freeze in the steppes of Tar- 
tary. 

In making his progress through the 
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country, Mr Bell found establishments 
even on a larger scale, and not with- 
out luxuries. At the house of Ach- 
met, a landowner in the valley of 
Vardan, a fine scene, closed on the 
east by high hills, in April still cap- 
ped with snow, he was received in the 
**guest-house,” which, though but 
lately finished, had “ beautifully 
wrought mats” hung round the divan ; 
the divan itself being furnished with 
silk curtains, a bed of a soft mattress 
bordered with velvet, velvet pillows, 
a quilted silk coverlet, and, “ what was 
better than all, clean white sheet- 
ing.” 

Next morning he was agreeably 
surprised by seeing a handsome tra- 
velling tea-service taken out of a small 
chest, and some excellent tea handed 
round. This service, however, had 
been found in a Russian prize. Ach- 
met, the master of the house, was rich, 
and had no less than fifty-two per- 
sons in his household. 

Next day many chiefs arrived. 
Every man, and almost every boy, 
carried a rifle. They talked of war. 
They said that it was approaching 
them there; that 15,000 Russians 
were to be collected at Sukum Khale, 
under the command of Baron Rosen, 
and that they were expected to make 
a descent at Mamai, about ten miles 
from the house of Achmet. But the 
news seemed to inspire no fear. They 
declared that the country was difficult 
enough to defy 100,000 Russians. 

Much conversation ensued on the 
severities which had inflamed them 
against the Czar. Hassan Bey, one 
of the chiefs, declared “that he only 
longed to see the power of Russia 
broken before he died.” He had rea- 
son. He had once fallen into Russian 
hands, and they had forced him—an 
independent and opulent chief—to 
serve in their ranks for two years asa 
common soldier! Who can wonder at 
his wish? Similar insults and bar- 
barities had been inflicted, as they 
said, upon hundreds of the princes 
and nobles of Daghestan, whom they 
had taken prisoners. The conse- 
quences are natural. The chief man 
of Daghestan, Abdallah, was expect- 
ed, on his return from Constantinople, 
to combine his countrymen with the 
Cireassians. The Azras, a tribe hi- 
therto in Russian alliance, had been 
lately irritated by a demand for re- 
cruits, and had proposed to join the 
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general league. 
the very neighbourhood of the Rus- 
sian camp, and even with one of hig 
sons in the Russian army, had just 
sent another to the protection of Has- 
san Bey, the Circassian champion, 
with a present of a beautiful Georgian 
charger and fifteen serfs / 

The evening was characteristically 
spent. After dinner they went into 
the field to see the paces and points of 
the Georgian steed, and to try the 
Englishman’s telescopes. They then 
had a horse race, which was won by 
a son of Achmet, a young Alexander 
or Achilles. The number of fine. 
looking men was striking. Their 
lofty stature, great breadth of chest 
and brawniness of shoulder, thin 
flanks, small feet, and keen quick 
eyes, were classic. Excepting the 
telescopes, the whole description 
might pass for the evening, and the 
forms, of a group of Homeric heroes, 

But the likeness was to be more 
complete. After meat and sunset, as 
they were conversing round the em- 
bers of a great wood fire, they heard 
music from the distant and shaded ex- 
tremity of the room. This was the 
performance of an old man and a boy, 
which raised frequent bursts of laug 
ter. But then came the “ bard,” 
This son of Phcebus was a tal], lank, 
harebrained-looking personage, (their 
host's brother-in-law, ) who had sat ap- 
parently dozing by the fire. He sang, 
in a falsetto voice, a very rapid reci- 
tation ; and every few minutes three 
or four others, who sat behind in the 
shade, contributed a few fine tenor 
and bass notes, like the swell and fall 
of an organ. The subject was the 
charms of an extraordinary beauty of 
the Zaziokee family, and the rejection 
of her numerous suitors. The subject 
had continued in great vogue, though 
the beauty was married. Thus the 
fleeting nature of female loveliness re- 
ceives an immortality from the poet, 
even among the wild hills of Cir- 
cassia. 

To close this classic evening came 
supper, about half-past ten, abundant 
as usual, with wine, or brandy for 
those whose religious scruples made 
them delicate on the subject of wine— 
brandy not being within the letter of 
the law. Such are the niceties of con- 
science among the Moslem, and even 
among more civilized personages than 
the mountaineers of the Euxine pre- 
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tend to be. About midnight mats 
and bedding were brought in for Has- 
san Bey, and some eight or ten other 
chiefs, while they hospitably insisted 
on the Englishman’s occupying the 
whole divan. The spirit of clanship 
is as familiar, yet devoted, in Circassia, 
‘ as once in the Highlands of Scotland. 
The dependents addressed their chiefs 
by what we would call their Christian 
names, and they occasionally even sit 


down to meals with their sons; but. 


they still remember the distinction. 
When a chief enters a room, all pre- 
sent make a movement of rising ; and 
if he is an old man they rise entirely, 
and until he is seated remain standing. 
A chant of the nightingale among 
the thickets and gardens outside gave 
a romantic character to the evening, 
in the shape of a natural serenade. 

The next arrival was of a mountain 
hero ; a very tall, strongly-built, 
young man, with an intelligent physi- 
ognomy. He was Ali of Jubghe, of 
the noble sept Kazzek. Ali had done 
service already in both ways—in out- 
witting the enemy, and in beating 
them. Having been taken prisoner 
by the Russians, they had formed the 
idea of corrupting him into an agent 
— offered him a high rank in their ser. 
vice, and sent him back, well supplied 
with money, to make his experiments 
on the national fidelity. But to make 
assurance doubly sure, they had ac- 
companied him by a spy, to ascertain 
what he really effected. Ali, on his 
return, denounced the spy, who was 
put to death ; and when the Russians 
attacked his mountain station with a 
large land force and nine vessels, he 
and his friends, with a couple of small 
cannon, beat them to the shore with 
considerable loss. Aninstance of his 
personal prowess was recorded: in a 

. rencounter on the Kuban, he had got 
entangled among a group of Russians, 
of about twenty ; but making good use 
of his skill in the sabre, and his ex- 
traordinary strength, he escaped from 
them all, and even brought away a 
sub-officer prisoner. This skirmish 
cost him seven wounds; but health, 
and above all, victory, are great heal- 
ers, and Ali was now only longing for 
battle again. 

The expectation of a Russian at- 
tack on the northern districts had 
raised the population in arms, and they 
had sent Ali for the Englishman, 
whom they evidently regarded as a 
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kind of representative of his country, 
The party were furnished with horses, 
and they set forward by the coast. 
The country seems to be remarkably 
beautiful—a sort of sea-shore Switzer 
land. On rounding a small promon- 
tory, the fine bay of Mamai opened 
tothem. It wasclothed with trees to 
the water's edge, with wooded hills of 
various forms rising inland ; and be- 
hind those a line of peaked or snow. 
clad mountains, part ofthe greatrange, 
avast barrier to invasion. As the river 
Terampse, which they had to pass, was 
too deep at the shore, they went in- 
land for a space, and, following a 
pathway through the forest, came in 
sight of a “ magnificent landscape—a 
rich valley, though not of great ex- 
tent, in the midst of which tuwered a 
lofty cone-shaped hill, many of the 
adjacent hills having the same, or 
even more striking forms, all clothed 
with luxuriant forest, while a ridge of 
snowy peaks glittered in the distance, 
The valley, stream, and hills, formed 
one of those masterpieces of nature, 
which even painting can scarcely re- 
present.” 

They: at length arrived at the habi- 
tation of Hassan Bey, where they 
were hospitably entertained as usual, 
Mention having been made, during the 
repast, of a great valley in the neigh- 
bourhood, they went out to view it, 
and were repaid by a splendid land. 
scape. To the north-west were green 
hills decked with hamlets, a forest of 
giant beeches, and a glimpse of the 
sea, converted at the moment by the 
setting sun into a sheet of burnished 
gold. To the south-east lay the val- 
ley of the Sutsha, with a silvery 
stream, luxuriant pastures, vineyards, 
orchards, and hamlets, girt closely with 
hills apparently quite as fertile, above 
which rose others more densely 
wooded, until walled in by the rugged 
masses of the central range in their 
shining mantles of snow. 

The ladies of Hassan’s family were 
invisible; but a specimen of their taste 
in dress was given in one of his chil- 
dren, alively girl of four years, “ very 
smartly dressed in orange-coloured 
muslin turban, trousers, and vest, with 
wide white sleeves gaily flowered with 
silk and gold threads.” 

Hassan lived in a showy style, and 
had some European habits, In the 
evening they had tea with refined 
sugar, in a service of gilt china, and 
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grain six feet high ; the fields so clean — 


a handsome brass tea-urn! The sup- 

‘per was of the Turkish cuisine ; but 
they had handsome ivory-handled 
knives and forks, with massive plated 
candlesticks ; they had also a tolerable 
native white wine, and a still better 
brandy, both of which were liberally 
handed round; the guests were nu- 
merous. 

Next morning an old chieftain, Ali 
Achmet prince of Sutsha, came to 
breakfast. He talked politics;. he 
said that ** England and the other En- 
ropean powers had interfered for 
Greece, though it had not fought for 
liberty a quarter so much as Circas- 
sia.” ‘ The Russians,” added he, 
** cannot conquer this country. They 
may by their ships and their cannon 
possess themselves of some more points 
on the coast; butif they could gain the 
whole coast, that still makes no differ. 
ence in our determination to resist to 
the last. For, if they gain these hills, 
we shall retire,’’ said the old chieftain, 
pointing to the eastward, “to those 
snowy mountains and fight them.” 

On their journey, they had Circas- 
sian sports. They were escorted by 
Hassan, Achmet, and their sons and 
dependents ; the whole forming a gal- 
lant-looking cavalcade. Atintervals, 

-one of the party started forward, and 
the whole party followed in a general 
trial of speed, when, if any one 
chanced to let his bonnet fall on the 
ground, another behind him instantly 
fired his pistol or rifle at it. . Among 
the rest, a striking instance of this 
practice for mountain skirmishing was 
given in the rapidity with which a 
young son of Achmet unslung, unco- 
vered, and discharged his rifle at the 
fallen bonnet of one but a very short 
distance before him, voth being at the 
moment at full gallop. Hassan Bey 
elevated his bonnet on the point of his 
sabre as a mark for the rifle of some 
one behind him. The use of thir 
fire-arms en route, is almost incessant. 
It is evident that they do not appre- 
hend any deficiency of powder. 

In this easy and interesting pro- 
gress, they gradually approached the 
northern frontier, the Circassians, 
to beguile the way, singing a riding 
song, corresponding to their roving 
chant, an alternate performance, one 
part being a sort of clamorous recita- 
tive, the other a choral fugue. They 
passed through a luxuriant valley, up 
@ hill covered with wood and fields of 
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and well fenced, as to resemble one 
of the best cultivated parts of Yorkshire, 
One patch of linseed was “carefully 


weeding by five women, who scrupu- 
lously wore their veils, on which, in the 


open brow of the hill, the view towards _ 
the north opened nobly. The ine id 
hills, 


beneath was studded with smaller 
richly cultivated, beyond which was a — 


vast level space, extending to the ho. _ 
There lay the river Kubder, © 
While they were gazing, a mounted _ 


rizon. 


party came round a neighbouring sur 
mit; they alighted from their horses, 
and advanced to salute the stranger, 


by kissing his hand, and placing it on 


their foreheads, e 

The most remarkable person among 
them, was a middle-aged man, of very — 
pleasing features, dressed in a coat of 
ring mail. This person was a priest— 


for the Mollahs of Circassia not only — 


exhort the people to go forth to battle, 
but set an example by doing so them- 
selves; a matter which affords a na- 
tional taunt against the Mollahs of 
Turkey, who are said to preach to 
others the blessings of martyrdom, 
but to carefully avoid them in their 
own persons. 

After a short descent, they came 
among trees and fields, and soon after, 
in sight of a hamlet and its corn-fields, 
very snugly placed at the foot of two 
hills. So soon as the advance of the 
party reached its fence, they discharged 
a pistol or two; these were returned 
by the inmates, and other firing rapidly 
succeeded, amidst shouts of men and 
careering of horses, which might have 
been supposed a skirmish, but was in 
reality the announcement of their ar- 
rival at their night’s quarters.- Next 
day they got a magnificent dinner, or 
rather two dinners, at half an hour’s 
interval, one consisting of forty-two, 
and the other of forty-five dishes. 
They then proceeded through the 
plain of the Kuban, which in this 
month (May) exhibited a surface of 
fertility and flowers. In this country 
there have been some bloody battles 
in the course of the last year. Near 
as it was to the enemy’s force, and 
obviously open to invasion, the active 
spirit of the people had taken the ad- 
vantage of the momentary cessation of 
war, and had ploughed and sowed the 
fields; but now, intelligence came 
that the Russians had crossed the Ku- 


ban with a large force of infantry, - 
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and were moving. toward the south. 
On this the mailed Mollah came to 
take farewell], as the enemy had en- 
tered his neighbourhood, and he must 
return home to take care of his family 
and property. ‘I may fall,” he said, 
‘in the approaching battles, and never 
see you again in this world ; but I hope 
God will grant you long life and hap- 
piness for the exertions you are ‘nike 
ing for my country.” 
At length they arrived at the point 
» where they agreed to meet in a kind 
of congress. First, an inner circle 
_ was formed, composed entirely of old 
men and chieftains; those behind 
knelt ; an outer circle stood ; while the 
trees which commanded a view of the 
spot were loaded with spectators. The 
chieftains first demanded what news 
was brought, by the Englishman, from 
Constantinople. One of them then 
| ttood up, and made an energetic 
- speech, the chief purport of which was, 
that the Turks had betrayed and de- 
serted them, and that the English 
ought to come quickly to their aid, if 
they meant to do so at all, as their 
supplies of powder were failing them. 
Others then spoke, and the general 
determination was strongly expressed, 
to bring as many men into the field 
as possible, and resist the Russians to 
the last. 

The Polish troops in the Russian 
service frequently desert, and as fre- 
quently take service with the Circas- 
sians. One day Mr Bell’s Georgian 
attendant came running in, saying, 
‘here are two Poles, just escaped from 
Aboon.” The men were brought in 
hot from travel, with their gray great- 
coats thrown over their shoulders, 
and great Russian boots on. One of 
them could speak German, and on 
being questioned, their stories coin- 
cided in stating, that the Russians had 
eight thousand men and twenty-four 
guns at Aboon, besides another force 
at Gh’elenjik. Ona hope being ex- 
pressed to the chiefs that the Poles 
would be well treated, they replied, 
that the Poles always were, that they 
admitted them to their tables, gave 
them but light work, and never sold 
them to the Turks “‘ without their own 
consent.” 

The Circassians delight in athletic 
exercises: their horsemanship and 
skill with the rifle and sabre have 
been already alluded to; but while they 
were waiting on the congress, the 
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retainers of the chiefs amused thems 
selves with throwing a stone from the 
shoulder. The sun was broiling, the 
stone was about fourteen pounds 
weight; yet, without a run, they threw 
it fifty-one feet—an extraordinary ex- 
ertion of strength and agility. 

The Russians were now beginning 
their campaign, and the great object 
of the strangers was, to ascertain what 
they were doing. Having ascended a 
high and well wooded hill, they got a 
view of the splendid plain of the Ku- 
ban ; but objects of more immediate 
interest lay beneath them, the valley 
of the Aboon, with its two —— 
erected forts. The valley expands 
rapidly and considerably to the north: 
at the commencement of the expansion 
was the first fort. On both sides of it, 
were heights which seemed to com- 
mand it. Ata distance of about five 
miles, stood the fort of Aboon, its site 
well chosen, and not commanded 
within cannon range. It appeared a 
complete square, of about two hundred 
yards, defended by twenty pieces of 
cannon, and supposed to have a gar- 
rison of about two thousand men, half 
of whom were Poles. After purchas- 
ing a couple of beautiful horses, for 
seven and nine pounds respectively, a 
circumstance which would astonish the 
gentlemen of Yorkshire, they rode to 
the site of two battles ; one fought in 
the year before, the other about ten 
days before this time. The former 
battle had continued for several days 3 
and when we recollect the advantage 
of the Russian artillery, and the dis- 
cipline of their infantry, the cireum- 
stance of having arrested them at all, 
implies extraordinary courage. On 
this day they met a chief in a coat of 
mail, who dismounted to salute them, 
and were joined by a young warrior 
of a remarkably active and powerful 
form. They were told that he had 
lately captured a Russian standard 
and five soldiers. On being asked 
what he did with the soldiers, the 
answer was, “sold them to be sure.” 
This is a species of prize which we 
had not contemplated, but which might 
serve to stock a Circassian farm, or 
indemnify a chieftain for the expenses 
of the campaign. The market value 
of the Muscovites, however. was only 
from three to five pounds, which shows 
that the supply was large. This 
young hero had all the accomplish- 
ments of his gallant profession. The 
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management of his horse, and the un- 
covering, cocking, and firing of his 
rifle, at the bonnet on the ground, 
were complete. But he executed an- 
other feat, which was, leaping out of 
his saddle on the ground, and almost 
at the same instant uncovering his 
rifle, or unsheathing his sabre. The 
generality of Russian soldiers must be 
as children in such hands. During 
this period, several deputations or 
notices from the berdering Tartar 
tribes, some of them too under direct 
Russian dominion, came to say, that 
they would either refuse recruits to 
Russia, or would join the Circassians, 
if England would but promise her as- 
sistance. From these and other evi- 
dences it would appear, that the wav- 
ing of a British flag might raise the 
whole country, from the Crimea to the 
Turkish frontier, in arms. 

A curious instance of Circassian 
simplicity occurred, in their remarks 
on the advance of the Russians. They 
said that a meteor had appeared in 
the heavens above their march, form- 
ing a semicircle and exploding. This 
they regarded as miraculous! It was 
probably a rocket, sent up by the Rus- 
sian general to announce his approach 
to the garrison of Gh’elenjik. 

News was brought of a most daring 
exploit of Hadji Ghuz Beg, whom 
they had already met on a mission to 
call his countrymen to the war. Ob- 
serving that the soldiers of one of the 
Russian forts brought out their cattle 
to graze under cover of the guns, he 
watched his moment, single-handed 
rushed upon them, (probably when 
their arms were stacked,) killed two 
of the guard, and brought away one 
prisoner, with xine muskets ! 

With this love of martial exploits 
and singular bravery, the people unite 
a passion for music. Their instru- 
ments are wretched,-a miserable spe- 
cies of violin and mandoline; but 
there are few who cannot play upon 
them. They make songs, too, and re- 
Citations upon the events of the time. 
One of their songs, sung to a highly 
plaintive melody, was in memory of a 
young warrior who was married last 
year; but a Russian inroad having 
taken place on his wedding-day, he 
immediately went to battle, and was 
unfortunately killed. Another was 
composed to the honour, and in con- 
solation of Hamuz, a gallant old chief- 
tain, who was the principal spokesman 
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of the late congress, and who was now 
gone again to fight the Russians. In 
one bloody struggle with them last 
year, he dost four brothers and four 
sons, himself being severely wounded ! 
Such is the havoe with which this 
detestable war is carried on, and such 
are the miseries which the accursed 
desire of adding dominion to dominion, 
and slave to slave, inflicts upon man- 
kind. And all this measureless evil ig _ 
done, this innocent bleod is shed, this . 


remediless sorrow is heaped upon a. 


peaceable people—for what, in the 
name of outraged religion and huma- 

nity? To give a man, living in royal 
luxury, the name of a conquerors to 


indulge an all-grasping court with the’ 


possession of a mountain range scarce. 
ly visible in the map of empire; to 
feed the savage soldier’s passion for” 
robbery, and the thirst of the brute 
populace for bulletins. The career 
and punishment of the two great dise 
turbers of the last ‘century, Louis 
XIV. and Napoleon, ought never to 
be forgotten by either kings or people. 
History, to this hour, holds up to 
boundless scorn the royal despot, 
lounging in his silken chamber, the 
satiated epicure, the loose profligate, 
the man incapable of a moment's self- 
control, and who never felt an hour's 
privation, yet affecting military fame, 
assuming the title of a conqueror, and 
attempting to purchase this mockery 
by sending war through Europe. The 
disgraces of his latter days were his 
punishment ; but justice would have 
been done only, by hanging the crown- 
ed villain at the gates of Versailles. 
The catastrophe of Napoleon was still 
more signal. That man of blood gave 
the only instance, in modern Europe, 
of a sovereign dethroned by the uni- 
versal abhorrence of mankind, and dy- 
ing in the chain. 

The details of the Circassian war, 
of which we have given but theslight- 
est outline, place this horrible passion 
for rapine in full light. We have here 
a people totally unoffending, yet pun- 
ished with all the inflictions of mili- 
tary violence ; a people who have no 
ambition, no desire for an increase of 
territory, and no intention of attack- 
ing their powerful neighbour, suddenly 
plunged into miseries which would be 
accounted revolting to humanity, even 
if they were the award of justice. A 
nation of fishers, hunters, and ‘tillers 


of the land, seeking only to live by the 
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labour of their hands and in the enjoy- 
ment of the blessings of nature, are 
forced into the field, to defend their 
families from the most intolerable in- 
sults, and themselves from the most 
remorseless slavery. The peasant and 
the farmer, content with their lot, in- 
juring no man, and living in such quiet 
obscurity as almost to have made their 
existence a discovery of late years in 
Europe, are to be hunted down, fa- 
mished, and butchered ; to be slain 
in the field by the bayonet, torn by 
eannon, and trampled by cavalry ; 
and for what purpose, after all? to 
cover with corpses the land which 
their toil, and the toil of their fathers, 
has fertilized ; to turn their fields into 
a jungle, or sink their free hearts and 
free limbs into the miserable and de- 
grading servitude of the Russian 
slave. And how long is this to last? 
The power of Russia is so incompara- 
bly superior to that of the poor clans 
of the Caucasus, that she may continue 
this frightful state of things till there 
is not a surviving family in Circassia; 
and she probably will, unless that 
Eternal Sovereign, who declares that 
* he will terribly judge the oppres- 
sor,” shall arrest, by some solemn in- 
terposition of avenging justice, the 
career of an authority which thus 
tracks its path in blood and sorrow 
over nations. 

During the year 1837 the Russian 
progress had been retarded, probably 
by the demonstrations on Turkey, 
Persia, and India, this restless power 
mingling itself in every transaction of 
the world, and in all for its own espe- 
cial aggrandisement. But this inter- 
mitted war breeds bold characters, 
that strongly resemble the champions 
of our own border warfare. In cross- 
ing the hills above Anapa, the chief 
quarter of the Russian forces, Mr 
Bell was received at a lonely hamlet 
where the family of one of the Beys 
had taken refuge with an old warrior. 
This man was seventy years of age, 
but with the look of fifteen years 
younger. He had crossed the Kuban, 
from which his house is but twenty 
miles distant, annually, and almost 
monthly, for the last fifty years. 
Lately he was one of a foray of 
thirty, who brought away one hundred 
and five Russian horses—six of which 
he had taken, single-handed, from jive 
Russian peasants! He goes to the 
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wars accompanied by his five sons, (he- 
had Iately lost a sixth in an expedition 
into the enemy’s country.) To train 
the eldest, he had ordered him to 
begin by attacking two Cossacks on 
an outpost. The young. warrior 
killed one and took the other! It was 
only in the past year, that he‘ himself 
was in an affair with the Russians near 
Anapa, in which Ali-bi of Ozerek 
was made prisoner, and was carried 
away by a party of twenty. The old 
hero followed them ; and, watching his 
opportunity till he saw them separate, 
and the prisoner left with but three 
soldiers, then rushed on them, 
sabre in hand, and killing or wound. 
ing the whole, mounted Ali-bi (who 
had reeeived seyen wounds) on his 
eharger behind him, and galloped off. 
This extraordinary instance of conduct 
and courage had given him great fame 
among his countrymen. 

When these fine countries shall be 
rescued from Russian ravages, and 
opened to the researches of European 
science, they will in all probability 
offer some highly-interesting acces- 
sions to our knowledge of antiquity, 
Wrecks of ancient fortifications are to 
be found among the forests, valuable 
coins have been dug up, and when we 
recollect the comparative barbarism 
and nearly total historie silence in 
which the whole country has lain, 
almost from the fall of Mithridates, 
we may expect no slight results from 
the vigorous enquiry of modern learn- 
ing into lands once highly peopled, 
commercial, and warlike ; the border- 
ers on the Armenian, Persian, and 
Greek sovereignties in their day of 
splendour, But Circassia must first 
be independent and at peace; or, if 
she is to have a protector, it must be 
the only one consistent with freedom, 
England. 

On one of the hills, which still bore 
some evidences of having been the site 
of a fortress, (** Genoese” the Cir- 
cassians called it, as they call every 
fortification,) swords of remarkable 
length, and gold coins, have been 
found. In the vale of Anapa, the 
traveller saw a remarkable stone--a 
fragment of sculptured marble, about 
eight feet high, twelve inches broad, 
and six thick. The sculpture extend- 
ed along its whole length in five lines, 
one of which was an ample and very 
graceful wreath, It stood erect, and 
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was apparently used as a grave-stone, 
there being around it many graves 
marked by common stones. 
‘ They tell a story of the dexte- 
rity of the Emperor on the arri- 
val of’a deputation of chiefs from 
some of the threatened provinces on 
his tour. When they appeared in 
their native costume, coats of mail, 
&e., he asked—‘ Are these people 
from the hostile provinces? Bid them 
keep at a distance.” But, to prevent 
any further hazard, he had the inge- 
nuity to desire to see a Circassian 
horse-race. The horsemen instantly 
set off at full speed, of course expect- 
ing imperial donatives for their per- 
formances ; but when they set off the 
Emperor set off too, only turning his 
horse’s head in the opposite direction ; 
and, when the race was done, leaving 
them to enjoy their glory as its own 
reward. 

In April 1838, a Russian expedi- 
tion appeared off the coast. The 


alarm was spread by the cannon-firing 
of the Russians, and the news was sud- 
denly brought, that five or six large 
men of war had cast anchor off Sashe, 
and that many others were seen to sea- 
The visit was so unexpected, 


ward. 

- that some of the guests in the house 
where the Englishmen were enter- 
tained were from that valley. The 
supper had been prolonged to a late 
hour, as usual ; and, just as their beds 
were laid down, the war-cry, which is 
always accompanied by discharges of 
fire-arms, was heard through the val- 
ley on whose brow the hamlet stood. 
Two of the party immediately mount- 
ed their horses to spread the intelli- 
gence through the interior, which is 
the duty of the chief. The rest armed 
themselves, and thus lay down await- 
ing the morn. 

The morn arose in the beauty which 
characterizes this fine climate. But 
to ‘‘ this loveliness of nature the Bay 
of Mamai presented a dismal contrast.” 
There lay the fleet of the enemy mak- 
ing preparations for forcing the Cir- 
cassians from their position on the 
shore. The expedition was a formi- 
dable one. No less than eight three- 
deckers, and heavily armed, opened 
their guns within half cannon range, 
while beyond them the sea was covered 
with corvettes, gun-brigs, and trans- 
ports, in all about thirty-six sail. 
The firing continued for two hours, 
and so heavily, against the plateau 
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where the Circassians were postéd at 
Mamai, that the general belief. was 
adopted of their intending to make 
their landing at this point. But, when 
the main body of the Circassians had 
been drawn to its defence, the Russian 
commander put his troops into the 
boats on the offside of the ships, under. 
cover of the smoke, and by rapid row- 
ing landed a strong body at some dis- 
tance. On seeing this manceuvre, two 
or three hundred of the native warriors — 
had been immediately sent to attack — 
them ; but, as their march was th 

the rugged forest, (the beach being 
impassable through the Russian fire, ) 
they could not reach the shore un’ 
some time after the landing. Even — 
then the native bravery was conspi- — 
cuous. They instantly rushed to the — 
attack, sabre in hand. But their force — 
was too unequal; and, though they 
killed 150 men, and took twenty pri- 
soners and three pieces of cannon, they 
were compelled to retire. The two 
largest guns were left behind, as they 
had no means of carrying them over 
the rugged ground. Those they threw 
into aditch. The loss from the can- 
nonade and the attack was, unfortu- 
nately, between two and threé hundred 
killed and wounded. The Russians, 
having made good their landing, took 
up ground on the acclivity, to protect 
the landing of their remaining force 
and ammunition. But the hills were 
the natural fortress of the Circassians, _ 


and there they continued to gall the 
enemy with the rifle at every oppor. 


tunity. The Russian troops were 
about 8000, the natives about half the 
number. They wanted only cannon 
and gunpowder to have swept the in- 
vaders into the Euxine. 

Corruption is tried as well as ters 
ror. The Azras and Georgians who 
served with the enemy, were said to 
have been paid datly (at first) thirty 
piastres (six shillings,) while the Rus- 
sian soldier receives but thirty piastres 
every four months, with wretched diet, 
the half of their pay being reserved 
for clothing, &c. It is only astonish- 
ing that they fight at all. 

The power of a civilized monarchy, 
watring against a few semi-barbarian 
tribes, is so palpably superior, that we 
may well wonder to see resistance ever 
offered. The intrepidity of the Cau- 
casian tribes may be of a higher class 
than the highest prowess of the Rus- 
sians, though the Russians have never 
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been charged with want of personal 
bravery. But what must be the con- 
dition of a national force, where the 
men must leave their properties to 
chance while they take the field; 
must serve without pay, find their 
own weapons, supply their own am- 
munition, meet the inclemencies of the 
climate without tents, equipment, or 
medicines ; depend on chance for food, 
and fight under no better generalship 
than that of a bold hunter, or an ex- 
pert rifleman, like themselves! In ad- 
dition to all those formidable disad- 
vantages is the still severer one, the 
absolute necessity of intermitting their 
efforts for a portion of the year, for 
the purpose of returning to their agri- 
. culture and the care of their families. 
This, in fact, constitutes an inferiority 
which nothing but the most extraor- 
dinary spirit of resistance can coun- 
teract. The Russians, on the other 
hand, can make their campaign at 
every season, and continue it through 
the year; can follow up their suc- 
cesses without intermission ; and, de- 
riving their supplies of men, money, 
and ammunition, from the resources of 
one of the most powerful and warlike 


empires of the world, can disregard 
those temporary failures which break 
the heart of a cause supported only by 


the enthusiasm of the people. Yet 
the Circassians Aave still kept their 
colossal enemy on the frontiers of 
their lovely country ; have made every 
inroad deadly to the invader; and 
now, at the end of the ¢enth year of a 
war which has cost the lives of tens of 
thousands of their enemies, are still as 
determined as ever to die rather than 
wear the fetters of the Czar. 

But the battle may not be always 
left to the unassisted bravery of a gal- 
lant and oppressed people. A high- 
er arm may vindicate, even before hu- 
man eyes, that Divine justice which, 
in all its clouds and darkness, reckons 
every drop of innocent blood, and 
which, in its chosen time, will heap 
direful and inevitable vengeance on 
tyranny. 

In 1838, the effort made by the 
Russian government threatened sub- 
jugation to the tribes. The most 
powerful fleet which it had ever sent 
up the Euxine, was off their shore. A 
fleet so powerful, that it seems to 
have been intended to show the Sultan 
the nature of the enemy with whom 
he might have so soon to contend. 
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The troops had effected descents at. 
their two chosen points, forts were. 
on the point of being erected, and the 
penetration of the forests and interior 
country seemed the inevitable conse= 
quence. 

But on the night of the Ilth of 
June, they were taught to feel the pe- 
rils of the Euxine. _The heat had be- 
come suddenly intense during . the 
10th, and clouds -and rain followed. 
Next morning the wind rose, blowing _ 
right on the shore: the wind increas- 
ed during the day, and at evening 
blew with violence. The Russian 
fleet had been left, by the singular in- 
dolence or security of their officers, in 
the exact situation which must expose 
them to the full effect of the tempest 
—on an open shore, (where they had 
actually remained for a fortnight,) and 
some of them close to the beach in 
but ten fathoms water. 

The tempest rose to memorable fury 
during the night, and at daylight the 
Russian fleet was aruin. At Sashe, 
where one of the descents had been 
made, a man of war of two tiers of 
guns, two corvettes, five large brigs, 
and two other vessels, were lying 
wrecks. At another point of descent, 
two of the three steamers on the coast 
were wrecks, with two men of war ; 
while eleven other armed vessels, were 
driven on shore. In another quarter, 
a large ship and a cutter were on 
shore: two more had been seen to 
founder in another quarter. The 
whole fleet was either destroyed or 
dispersed, and the greater part of the 
unfortunate crews were drowned. 

The Circassians universally attri- 
buted this signal disaster of their ene- 
mies to the interposition of Providence. 
They had often spoken of the Russian 
war as a divine chastisement for the 
national sins. On this occasion they 
celebrated the event by a solemn sa~ 
crifice of thanksgiving on the shore 
at Toapse, and distributed the bodies 
of the animals among the poor. 

Mr Bell justly contrasts this simple 
feeling with the profane arrogance of 
the Russian style. He tells us, that 
the Russian military epistles to them 
frequently expressed this daring and 
insolent language :—* There are but 
two powers, God in heaven, and the 
Emperor on earth.” He adds in a note, 
for which we were still less prepared 
— It may not be generally known, 
that the Russian sailors and soldiers 
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are mitistered every evening, and made 
to say prayers, in which they return 
thanks for their benefits to God, and to 
the Emperor‘ Our God on earth !’"’ 

~ Tt may be presumed that the Cir- 
cassians were not slow to take advan- 
tage of the Russian wrecks, and that 
they po latgely by their remains. 
Yet they still gave an additional proof 
of their bravery; in open fight. The 
Russians at Sashe made two sorties 
fromm their post, to drive them from the 
wrecks of two corvettes about three 
ifiiles off. In the first, they made 
a night attack, and failed. The 
second was in daylight; when the 
tatives rushed upon them, broke them; 
and pursuing them to the gates of the 
fort, which scarcely above a hundred 
suecéeded in entering, cut all the rest 
to pieces. Their bodies lay all along 
the shore 3 and it was remarked that 
none of them belonged to the auxili« 
aries, Georgian or Azran—they were 
all Russian. On achieving this vic- 
tory; they set fire to the corvettes. 
This bold practice continued ; for, on 
the next night, they set fire to four 
other wrecks right under the guns of 
the fort, the only way of getting at 
their iron, &c.; and returned, night 
after night, stripping them of their 
water-tanks, copper sheathing, bolts, 
atid iron bars. Large parties, both 
foot and horse, were constantly on the 
beach, laden with this plunder, which 
doubtless was to supply them with the 
sword as well as the ploughshare. 
‘Even the fragments of cable they con- 
trived to turn to use—unravelling, 
boiling, and bleaching it, to weave 
into cloth for wearing. 

One of the traveller’s servants un- 
fortunately fell in an affair at this 
time. He was residing at Vordan, 
waiting for a Turkish vessel, by which 
he was to sail with letters. He had 
‘been a soldier, and habit and curiosity 
prevailed on him to take his chance of 
seeing what was going on. He was 
standing in the midst of a party of 
about a thousand Circassians, who 
were reconnoitering the wrecks under 
the fort, when a ball from a small 
cannon, fired by the Russian guard on 
board, struck him. He died in a few 
thinutes ; yet, after his wound, he had 
spoken to those around him, bidding 
+ them farewell—“ as his hour was 
eome”—with as much composure as 
. if he had been unhurt. 

Humble as the condition of this 
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man was, he seems to have been an 
extraordinary person, with adventures 
as extraordinary. His real name and 
country were doubtful; but he was 
supposed to be a Pole, and at Pera he 
went by the name of Paulo Veneroli, 
He had been much in the East, where 
some of his exploits were known to be 
of the most singular aad daring cha- 
racter. Though he was a hadji in 
Turkey, having not less than 
visited the “ city of the prophet,” in 
Europe he was “ the liberal-minded ~ 
Frank ;” and even in the land of — 
Moslem, whenever he could 
find companions after his own heart, — 
‘‘ whether in the deserts of Arabia, or — 
in the wine valleys of the Circassian — 
mountains, he indemnified himself _ 
by ‘deep potations,’ in which he was 
invincible, further eliciting popularity 
by his skill as a ropedancer.” He had 
evidently all the essential accomplish. 
ments for the forest life; for he was 
first-rate in hunting, hawking, and 
horsemanship. He clearly ought to 
have been a Circassian chieftain. But 
he had other and higher acquirements; 
for he spoke, besides Polish, a whole 
leash of languages, German, Italian, 
Russian, Turkish, Arabian, Persian, 
Georgian, Hindostanee, and even some 
English; the last being, perhaps, the 
most difficult of all to a tongue so long - 
orientalized. Such is fortune: this 
man, under other chances, might have 
been one of the founders of a new 
empire, or the hero of an old one—a 
Peter in Russia; or Mehemet Ali in 
Egypt. Some trifle in youth, probably, 
made all the difference to him between 
packing up an Englishman’s portman. 
teau and rifling the treasures of a 
dynasty ; a random shot, which, with 
the common spitefulness of his career, 
struck him alone among a thousand, 
finished all his questions at once, and 
gave him only the barren honour of 
dying in the field. 

The spirit of the people seems to be 
not only bold, but scientific, so far as 
war is concerned. At Shakle, where 
the valley is extensive, fertile, and 
populous, the opening of the sea broad, 
and a large portion of it quitelevel~ 
the people, conceiving it a likely spot 
for a Russian fort, determined to pre- 
vent their fixing it there by throwing 
up lines of their own, covering them 
with large ditches, with various angles, 
in which they purpose sheltering 
themselves from the fire of the ships, 
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(as the shore admits of the approach 
of large vessels,). and then giving 
them a murderous reception. Sucha 
people have in them noble elements ; 
and they ought not to be sacrificed to 
a careless or a crooked policy. 

Mr Bell is an eloquent writer, and 
his eloquence, when he writes of Rus- 
sia, is painted by his indignation. He 
treats with strong contempt the pre- 
text, that Russian conquests promote 
Eastern civilisation. 

“‘ Russia civilize the East! what a 
dream! what a deception! What 
evidence of this has she shown among 
the mass of her native population ? 
What improvement in their condition 
has she ever effected since the era of 
. Peter? Are they at this moment in 
any. degree more moral, enlightened, 
happy, or free, than they ever were ; 
and do her nobility and gentry (of 
the latter she can scarcely be said to 
have any) show the rest, in any one 
respect, even an edifying example? 
If not one of those questions can be 
answered favourably for her, as I know 
they cannot, we may then disbelieve 
the prophecy as to her mission of ci- 
vilisation. And while such is the sta- 


tionary condition of her native sub- 


jects, in all that deserves the name of 
civilisation, the condition of her Mus- 
. sulman subjects is incontrovertibly re- 
trograde.” 

Those are strong charges; but they 
are said to be sustained by the dilapi- 
dations of the towns and villages of 
the Crimea. By the ruin of the Geor- 
gian trade, and still more by the in- 
ordinate licentiousness introduced by 
the troops of Russia, the natives— 
sellers of females as they have been— 
are yet startled and disgusted by the 
grossness of their northern masters. 

This we regard as the most fatal 
objection to the progress of Russia. 
No civilisation can compensate for to- 
lerated licentiousness. In fact, the 
more civilisation (in the ordinary sense 
of the word) is introduced, if immoral- 
ity accompanies it, the more debased 
becomes the population. The more 
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the people are accustomed to the in- 
ventions, arts, and luxuries of a higher 
state of society—unless their new de- 
sires are unstained by a deeper profli« 
gacy—they have the more reason to 
curse the gift. At all times, a soldiery 
are the worst civilizers; and the habits 
of the camp, introduced among tribes 
restrained only by their hereditary 
forms of ineffective and ignorant faith, 
must rapidly spread incurable corrup- 
tion through the land. 

The latest intelligence from this ill- 
fated but heroic country, confirms the 
accounts of the indefatigable bravery 
of the people, and of the sympathy 
which is felt for them by the tribes of 
the Caucasian family ; and even by the 
Tartars of the desert. Russia is not 
quite safe on the edge of the wilder- 
ness, and a war with England might 
soon teach her the miseries of an Asia- 
tic invasion. According to the state- 
ments of these volumes, the strongest 
interest is felt in the movements of our 
country, rivalled only by the strong- 
est deprecation of the policy pursued 
by our miserable and shifting cabinet. 
In allusion to a newspaper which con- 
tained one of the speeches of Lord 
Palmerston on foreign affairs, Mr Bell 
speaks with contemptuous scorn of the 
“‘ tergiversation” of the Cabinet, and 
fears that Circassia and Turkey may 
be equally the sacrifice of a conduct, 
which we must confess to be quite un- 
accountable, except on the principle 
of openly playing the game of Russia. 
Lord Ponsonby seems to lead the Fo- 
reign Secretary ; the Foreign Secre- 
tary constitutes the Cabinet on those 
questions. And what has been the 
result? Notwithstanding all the noble 
lord’s promises of unbroken peace for 
England, and self-denial on the part 
of Russia, every hour has brought us 
nearer to war ; the noble lord is more 
perplexed from moment to moment ; 
we are compelled to send out fleets and 
fortify islands ; and Russia is waiting 
only the first opportunity to pounce on 
Constantinople. 
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*¢ FortunA sevo leta negotio, et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, 
Transmiutat incertos honores, 

Nune mihi, nunc alii benigna. 
Laudo manentem : SI CELERES QUATIT 
PENNAS, RESIGNO QU DEDIT, ET MEA 

VIRTUTE ME INVOLVO, PROBAMQUE 

PAUPERIEM SINE DOTE QUZRO.”’ 


Tue undulations of the popular ex- 
citement in town, were not long in 
reaching the calm retreat of Titmouse 
in Yorkshire. To say nothing of his 
having on several occasions observed 
artists busily engaged in sketching 
different views of the Hall and its sur- 
rounding scenery, and, on enquiry, 
discovered that they were sent from 
town for the express purpose of pre- 
senting to the public sketches of the 
« residence of Mr Titmouse,” a copy 
of the inimitable performance of Mr 
Bladdery Pip—viz. “ Tirririwinx,” 
tenth edition—was sent down to Mr 
Titmouse by Gammon ; who also for- 
warded to him, from time to time, 
newspapers containing those para< 
graphs which identified Titmouse 
with the hero of the novel, and also 
testified the profound impression 
which it was making upon the think- 
ing classes of the community. Was 
Titmouse’s wish to witness the fer- 
ment he had so unconsciously produ- 
ced in the metropolis unreasonable ? 
Yatton was beginning to look duller 
daily, even before the arrival of this 
stimulating intelligence from town ; 
Titmouse feeling quite out of his ele- 
ment. So—Gammon zon contradi- 
cente—up ‘came Titmouse to town. 
If he had not been naturally.a fool, 
the notice he attracted in London 
must soon have made him one. He 
had been for coming up in a post- 
chaise and four; but Gammon, in a 
letter, succeeded in dissuading him 
from incurring so useless an expense, 
assuring him that men of as high con- 
sideration as himself, constantly avail- 
ed themselves of the safe and rapid 
transit afforded by the royal mail. His 
valet, on being appealed to, corrobo- 
rated Mr Gammon’s representations ; 
adding, that the late hour in the even- 
ing at which the mail arrived in town, 
would effectually shroud him from 
public observation. Giving strict and 
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repeated orders to his valet to deposit 
him at once ‘ina first-rate West-En 
hotel,” the hau 

plentifully provided with cigars, ste 
ped into the mail, his valet perch 
upon the box-seat. That functionary 
was well acquainted with town, am 
resolved on his master’s taking up 
his quarters at the Harcourt Hotel, 
the immediate vicinity of Bond Street 
The mail passed the Peacock, at 
Islington, about half-past eight o’- — 
clock ; and long before they had reach- — 
ed even that point, the eager and anx- — 
ious eye of Titmouse had been on the — 
look-out for indications of hiscelebrity. 
He was, however, compelled to own © 
that both people and places seemed 
much as usual, wearing no particular ~ 
air of excitement. He was a little 
chagrined, till he reflected on the vul- ~ 
gar ignorance of the movements of the — 
great for which the eastern regions of 
the metropolis were proverbial, and 
also on the increasing duskiness of the ~~ 
evening, the rapid pace at which the 
mail rattled along, and the circum- 
stance of his being concealed inside. 
When his humble hackney coach (its 
driver a feeble old man,. with a wisp 
of straw for a hat-band, and sitting 
on the ricketty box like a heap of dir- 
ty old clothes, and the flagging and 
limping horses looking truly miser- 
able objects) had rumbled slowly up 
to the lofty and gloomy door of the 
Harcourt Hotel, it seemed to excite no 
notice whetever. A tall waiter, ina 
plain suit of black evening dress, conti- 
nued standing in the ample doorway, 
eyeing the plebeian vehicle which had 
drawn up with utter indifference— 
conjecturing, probably, that it had 
come to the wrong door. With the 
same air of provoking supercilious- 
ness he stood, till the valet, having 
jumped down from his seat beside the. 
driver, ran up, and in a peremptory 
sort of way exclaimed, “ Mr Tit- 
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mouse of Yatton!” This stirred the 
waiter into something like energy. 

“Here, sir!” called out Mr Tit- 
mouse, from within the coach; and 
on the waiter’s slowly approaching, 
enquired with sufficiently swaggering 
manner — “ Pray, has the Earl of 
Dreddlington been enquiring for me 
here to-day?” The words seemed to 
operate like magic, converting the 
person addressed, in a moment, into a 
slave—supple and obsequious. 

‘¢ His lordship has not been here to- 
day, sir,” he replied in a low tone, 
with a most courteous inclination ; and 
gently opening the door, and noise- 

lessly letting down the steps. ‘“ Do 
you alight, sir?” 

- & Who—a—have you room for me, 

and my fellow there ?”’ 
“Oh yes, sir! certainly.—Shall I 
show you into the coffee-room, sir?” 
*¢ The coffee-room? Curse-the cof- 
fee-room, sir! Do you suppose I’m a 
commercial traveller? Show me into 
a private room, sir!” The waiter 


bowed low ; and in silent surprise led 
Mr Titmouse to a very spacious and 
elegantly furnished apartment—where, 
amidst the blaze of six wax candles, 
and attended by three waiters, he sup- 


ped, an hour or two afterwards, in 
great state—retiring about eleven 
o'clock to his apartment, overcome 
with fatigue, and brandy and water: 
having fortunately escaped the indig- 
nity of being forced to sit in the same 
‘room where an English nobleman, one 
or two members of parliament, and a 
couple of foreign princes, were sitting 
sipping their claret, some writing let- 
ters, and others conning over the even~ 
ing papers. About noon, the next 
day, he called upon the Earl of Dred- 
dlington ; and though, under ordinary 
circumstances, his lordship would have 
considered the visit rather unseason- 
able, he nevertheless received his for- 
tunate and now truly distinguished 
kinsman with the most urbane cordial- 
ity. At the earl’s suggestion, and 
with Mr Gammon’s concurrence, Tit- 
mouse, within about a week after his 
arrival in town, took chambers in the 
Albany, together with the elegant 
furniture which had belonged to their 
late tenant, a young officer of distinc- 
tion, who had shortly before suddenly 
gone abroad upon a diplomatic mis- 
sion. Mr Titmouse soon began to feel, 
in various ways; the distinction which 
Was attached to his name—commen- 
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cing, as he did at once, the gay and 
brilliant life of a man of high fashion, 
and under the august auspices of the 
Earl of Dreddlington. Like as a eat, 
shod with walnut-shells by some merry 
young scapegrace, doubtless feels 
more and more astonished and excited 
at the clatter it makes in scampering 
up and down the bare echoing floors 
and staircases; so, in some sort, was 
it with Titmouse, and the sudden and 
amazing eclat with which all his ap- 
pearances and movements were attend- 
ed in the regions of fashion. ’Tis a 
matter of indifference to a fool, whe- 
ther you laugh with him or at him; 
so as that you do but laungh—an ob- 
servation which will account for much 
of the conduct both of Lord Dred- 
dlington and Titmouse. In this short 
life, and dull world, the thing is—to 
create a sensation, never mind how; 
and every opportunity of doing so 
should be gratefully seized hold of, 
and improved to the uttermost, by 
those who have nothing else to 
do, and have an inclination to dis- 
tinguish themselves from the common 
herd of mankind. Lord Dreddling- 
ton had got so inflated by the atten- 
tion he excited, that he set down every 
thing he witnessed to the score of de- 
ference and admiration. His self-con- 
ceit was so intense, that it consumed 
every vestige of sense he had about 
him. He stood in solitary grandeur 
upon the lofty pillar of his pride, inac- 
cessible to ridicule, and insensible in- 
deed of its approach, like vanity “ on 
a monument smiling at”’ scorn. In- 
deed, 


“ His soul was like a star, and dwelt 
apart.” 


He did not conceive it possible for any 
one to laugh at Aim, or any thing he 
might choose to do, or any one he 
might think fit to associate with and 
introduce to the notice of society— 
which kind office he forthwith per- 
formed for Titmouse, with whose odd 
pérson, and somewhat eccentric dress 
and demeanour, his lordship (whoima- 
gined that the same operation was go- 
ing on in the minds of other people) 
was growing daily more familiar. 
Thus, that which had at first so shock- 
ed him, he got at length thoroughly 
reconciled to, and began to suspect 
whether it was not assumed by. Tit- 
mouse out of a daring scorn for the 
intrusive opinions of the world, which 
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showed a loftiness of spirit akin to his 
own. Besides, in another point of 
view—suppose the manner and ap- 
pearance of Titmouse were ever so 
absurd, so long as his lordship chose 
to tolerate them, who should venture to 
gainsay them? So the earl asked him 
frequently to dinner, took him with 
them when his lordship and Lady Ce- 
cilia went out inthe evenings ; gave him 
a seat in his carriage in going down to 
the House; and invited him to accom. 
pany him and Lady Cecilia when they 
either drove or rode round the Park ; 
as to which latter, Titmouse's assidu- 
ous attention at the riding-school ena- 
bled him to appear on horseback with- 
out being glaringly unequal to the 
management of his horse, which, how- 
ever, he once or twice contrived to 
give an inclination towards backing 
upon those of Lady Cecilia and the 
earl. Titmouse happening to let fall, 
at the earl’s table, that he had that 
day ordered an elegant chariot to be 
built for him, his lordship intimated 
that a cab was the usual turn-out of a 
bachelor man of fashion; whereupon 
Titmouse the next day countermanded 
his order, and was fortunate enough to 
secure a cab which had just been com- 
pleted for a young nobleman who was 
unable to pay ferit, and whom, conse- 
quently, the builder did not care about 
disappointing. He soon provided him- 
self witha great horse and a little tiger. 
What pen can do justice to the feel« 
ings with which he first sate down in 
that cab, yielding upon its well-balan- 
ced springs, took the reins from his 
little tiger, and then heard him jump 
up behind! As it was a trifle too early 
for the Park, he suddenly bethought 
himself of exhibiting his splendours 
before the establishment of Mr Tag- 
rag; so he desired his little imp be- 
hind to run and summon his valet, 
who in a trice came down; and in 
answer to a question, ‘‘ whether there 
wasn't something wanting from a dra- 
per or hosier,” was informed glibly, 
that six dozen of best cambric pocket- 
handkerchiefs, a dozen or two pair of 
white kid gloves, half-a-dozen stocks, 
and various other items were “ want- 


ing”—(i. e. by the valet himself, for 
Titmouse was already sufficiently pro- 
vided.) Off, however, he drove, and. 
succeeded at length in reaching the 
Oxford Street establishment, before 
the door of which five or six carriages 


were standing. I should say that, at 
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the moment of Mr Titmouse’s strut« 
ting into that scene of his former mi- 
serable servitude, he experienced a 
gush of delight which was sufficient to 
efface all recollection of the misery, 

rivation, and oppression, endured in 

is early days. ‘There was presently 
an evident flutter among the gentle. 
men engaged behind the counter—for 
—it must be “ the great Mr Tit. 
mouse!” Tag-rag, catching sight of 
him, bounced out of his little room, — 
and bustled up to him through the 
crowd of customers, bowing, scraping, — 
blushing, and rubbing his full 
of pleasurable excitement, and exhi-« 
biting the most profound obsequious. 
ness. ‘ Hope you're well, sir,” he 
commenced in a low tone, but instant. 
ly added, in a louder tone, ob: g 
that Titmouse had come upon f: 
ness, ** what can I have the aint: to 
do for you, sir, this morning?” And 
handing him a stool, Tag-rag, with @ 
respectful air, received a very li 
order from Mr Titmouse, and minuted 
it down in his memorandum: book. 

‘“‘ Dear me, sir, is that your cab?” 
said Tag-rag, as having accompanied 
Titmouse, bowing every step, to the 
door, they both stood there for a mo- 
ment, “I never saw such a beautiful 
turn-out in my life, sir’— 

“ Ya—a—s. Pretty well—p 
well; but that young rascal of mine's 
dirtied one of his bvots a little—dem 
him!” and he looked terrors at the tiger, 

“* Oh dear!—so he has; shall I wipe” 
it off, sir? Do let me”— 

‘No, it don’t signify much. By 
the way, Mr Tag-rag,” added Mr Tit- 
mouse in a drawling way, “ all well 
at—at—demme if I’ve not this moment 
forgot the name of your place in the 
country ”— 

“‘ Satin Lodge, sir,” said Tag-rag 
meekly, but with infinite inward un- 
easiness. 

“ Oh—ay, to be sure. One sees, 
*pon my soul, such a lot of places— 
but—all well ?”’ 

‘* All very well, indeed, sir; and 
constantly talking of you, sir.” 

«« Ah—well! My compliments”— 
here he drew on his second glove, and 
moved towards his cab, Tag-rag ac- 
companying him—* glad they're well. 
If ever I'm driving that way—go 
day!” In popped Titmouse—crack 
went his whip—away darted the horse 
—Tag-rag following it with an ad- 
miring and anxious eye. 
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As Mr Titmouse sate in his new ve- 
hicle, on his way to the Park, dressed 
in the extreme of the mode, his glossy 
hat perched sideways on his bushy, 
well-oiled, but somewhat mottled hair ; 
his surtout lined with velvet ; his full 
satin stock, spangled with inwrought 
gold flowers, and with two splendid 
pins, conneeted together with delicate 
double gold chains; his shirt-collars 
swe od ha stock ; his chased 

olde stuck in his right eye; the 
stiff wristbands of his shirt fared back 
over his coat cuffs; and his hands in 
snowy kid gloves, holding his whip 
and reins: when he considered the ex- 
quisite figure he must thus present to 
the eye of all beholders, and gave them 
eredit for gazing at him with the same 
feelings which similar sights had, but 
a few months before, called forth in his 
despairing breast, his little cup of hap- 
piness was full, and even brimming 
over. This, though I doubt whether 
it was a just reflection, was still a very 
natural one; for he knew what his 
own feelings were, though not how 
weak and absurd they were, and of 
course judged of others by himself. If 
the Marquis of Whigborough, with his 
£200,000 a-year, and 5000 indepen- 
dent voters at his command, were on 
his way down to the House, absorbed 
with anxiety as to the effect of the 
final threat he was going to make to 
the Minister, that, unless he had a few 
strawberry leaves promised him, he 
would feel it his duty to record his 
vote against the great bill for ** Giving 
Every Body Every Thing,” which stood 
for a third reading that evening; or if 
thegreat Duke of Thunderbolt; a glance 
of whose eye, or a wave of his hand, 
would light up an European war, and 
who was balancing in his mind the 
fate of millions of mankind, as depend- 
ing upon his fiat for peace or war—I 
say that if both or either of these per- 
sonages had passed or met Titmouse, 
in their cabs, which they were me- 
chanically urging onward, so ab- 
sorbed the while with their own 
thoughts, that they scarce knew whe- 
ther they were in a cab or a hand- 
barrow, in which latter, had it been 
before their gates, either of them might 
in his abstraction have seated himself ; 
Titmouse’s superior acquaintance with 
human nature assured him that the 
sight of his tip-top turn-out could not 
fail of attracting their attention, and 
nettling their pride. Whether Milton, 


if cast on a desolate island, but with - 
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the means of writing Paradise Lost; 
would have done so, had he been cers 
tain that no human eye: would ever 
peruse a line of it; or whether Mr 
Titmouse, had he been suddenly de- 
posited, in his splendid cab, in the 
midst of the desert of Sahara, with not 
one of his species to fix an envying 
eye upon him, would nevertheless have 
experienced a great. measure of satis- 
faction, I am not prepared to say. As, 
however, every condition of life has 
its mixture of good and evil, so, if 
Titmouse had been placed in the midst 
of the aforesaid desert at the time 
when he was last before the reader, 
instead of dashing along Oxford Street, 
he would have escaped certain diffi- 
culties and dangers which he presently 
encountered. Had an ape, not ac- 
quainted with the science of driving, 
been put into Titmouse’s place, he 
would probably have driven much in 
the same style, though he would have 
had greatly the advantage over his 
rival in respect of his simple and na- 
tural appearance; being; to the eye 
of correct taste, ‘‘ when unadorned, 
adorned the most.” Mr Titmouse, in 
spite of the assistance to his sight 
which he derived from his glass, was 
continually coming into collision with 
the vehicles which met and passed 
him, on his way to Cumberland Gate. 
He got into no fewer than four distinet 
rows (to say nothing of the flying 
curses which he received in passing) 
between the point I have named and 
Mr Tag-rag’s premises. But as he 
was by no means destitute of spirit, he 
sate in his cab, on these four occasions, 
cursing and blaspheming like -a little 
fiend, till he almost brought tears of 
vexation into the eyes of one or two 
of his opponents, (cads, cab-drivers, 
watermen, hackney-coachmen, car- 
ters, stage-coachmen, market-garden- 
ers, and draymen,) who unexpectedly 
found their own weapons—i. e. slang 


_—wielded with such superior power 


and effect, for once in a way, by a 
swell—an aristocrat. The more manly 
of his opponents were filled with secret 
respect for the possessor of such 
powers. Still it was unpleasant for a 
person of Mr Titmouse’s distinction 
to be engaged in these conflicts; and 
he would have given the world to be 
able to conquer his conceit so far as to 
summon his little tiger within, and 
surrender to him the reins. Such a 
ridiculous confession of his own in- 
capacity, however, he could not think 
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of, and he got into several little dis- 
turbances in the Park; after which he 
drove home: the battered cab had to 
be taken to the maker’s, where the 
injuries it had sustained were repaired 
for the trifling sum of twenty pounds. 

The eminent position secured for 
Titmouse by the masterly genius of 
Mr Bladdery Pip, was continued and 
strengthened by much more substantial 
claims upon the respect of society, 
possessed by the first-named gentle- 
man. Rumour is a dame that always 
look at objects through very strong 
magnifying glasses; and guided by 
what she saw, she soon gave out that 
Titmouse was patron of three bo- 
roughs, had a clear rent-roll of thirty 
thousand a-year, and had already re« 
ceived nearly a hundred thousand 
pounds in hard cash from the previous 
proprietor of his estates, as a compen- 
sation for the back rents, which that 
usurper had been for so many years 
in the receipt of. ‘Then he was very 
near in succession to the ancient and 
distinguished Barony of Drelincourt, 
and the extensive estates thereto an- 
nexed. He was young; by no means 
ill-looking ; and was—unmarried. Un- 
der the mask of nazvete and eccentri- 
city, it was believed that he concealed 
great natural acuteness, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining who were his real 
and who only his pretended friends and 
well-wishers ; and that his noble re- 
latives had given in to his little 
scheme for the purpose of aiding him 
in the important discovery -upon 
which he was bent. Infinite effect was 
thus given to the Earl’s introductions. 
Wherever Titmouse went he found 
new and delightful acquaintances ; 
and invitations to dinners, balls, routs, 
soirées, came showering daily into his 
rooms at the Albany, where also were 
left innumerable cards, bearing names 
of very high fashion. All who had 
daughters or sisters in the market, 
paid eager and persevering court to 
Mr Titmouse, and still more so to the 
Earl of Dreddlington and Lady Ce- 
cilia, his august sponsors ; so that— 
such being the will of that merry jade 
Fortune—they who had once regard- 
ed him as an object only of shudder- 
ing disgust and ineffable contempt, 
and had been disposed to order their 
servants to show him out again ito 
the streets, were now, in a manner, 
magnified and made honourable by 
means of their connexion with him ; 
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or rather, society, through his means, 
had become suddenly sensible of the 
commanding qualities and pretensions 
of the Earl of Dreddlington and the 
Lady Cecilia. In the ball-room—at 
Almacks’ even—how many youn 
men, handsome, accomplished, and of 
real consequence, applied in vain for 
the hand of haughty beauty, which 
Mr Titmouse had only to ask for, and 
have! Whose was the opera-box 
into which he might not drop as a 
welcome visiter, and be seen loung 

in envied familiarity with its fair 
brilliant inmates? Were there 
mothers of high fashion, of 
pride, of sounding rank, who wot 
have humbled themselves before 
mouse, if thereby he could have be 
brought a suitor to the feet of one | 
their daughters? But it was not ov 
the fair sex alone that the magic of 
Mr Titmouse’s name and pretensions 
had obtained this great and sudden 
ascendency, he excited no small at- 
tention among men of fashion—great 
numbers of whom quickly recognised 
in him one very fit to become their 
butt and their dupe. What signified 
it to men secure of their own position 
in society, that they were seen openly 
associating with one so outrageously 
absurd in his dress—and vulgar and 
ignorant beyond all example? So 


Jong as he bled freely, and trotted out 


briskly and willingly, his eccentric 
ties could be not merely tolerated, but” 
humoured. Take, for instance, the 
gay and popular Marquis GanTs« 
JaunEs DE MILLEFLEuRs; but he is 
worth a word or two of description, 
because of the position he had con- 
trived to acquire and retain, and the 
influence which he managed to exercise 
over a considerable portion of London 
society. The post he was anxious to 
secure was that of the leader of ton; 
and he wished it to appear that that 
was the sole object of his ambition. 
While, however, he affected to be en- 
tirely engrossed by such matters as 
devising new and exquisite variations 
of dress and equipage, he was, in real- 
ity, bent upon graver pursuits—upon 
gratifying his own licentious tastes 
and inclinations with secrecy and im- 
punity. He despised folly, cultivating 
and practising only vice, in which he 
was, in a manner, an epicure. He 
was now about his forty-second year, 
had been handsome, was of bland and 
fascinating address, variously accom- 
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plished, of exquisite tact, of most re- 
fined taste; there was a slight ful- 
ness and puffiness about his features, 
an expression in his eye, which spoke 
of satiety—and the fact was so. He 
was a very proud, selfish, heartless, 
person ; but these qualities he con- 
trived to disguise from many of even 
his most intimate associates. An ob- 
ject of constant anxiety to him was, to 
ingratiate himself with the younger 
and weaker branches of the aristo- 
cracy, in order to secure a distin- 
guished status in society ; and he suc- 
ceeded. To gain this point, he taxed 
all his resources: never were so ex- 
quisitely blended, as in his instance, 
with a view to securing his influence, 
the qualities of dictator and parasite ; 
he always appeared the agreeable 
equal of those whom, for his life, he 
dared not seriously have offended. 
He had no fortune; no visible 


| means of making money—did not 
sensibly sponge upon ‘his friends— 
nor fall into conspicuous embarrass- 


ments ; yet he always lived in luxury 
—without money, he in some incon- 


‘eeivable manner always contrived to 


be in the possession of money's worth. 
He had a magical power of soothing 


-querulous tradesmen. He had a knack 


of always keeping himself, his clique, 
his sayings and doings, before the 


| eye of the public, in such a manner as 
to satisfy it that he was the acknow- 


ledged leader of fashion; yet it was 
teally no such thing, it was a false 
fashion—there being all the difference 
between him and a man of real conse- 
quence in society, that there is between 
mock and real pearl, between paste 
and diamond. It was true that young 
men of sounding name and title were 
ever to be found in his train, thereby 
giving real countenance to one from 
whom they fancied that they them- 
selves derived celebrity ; thus enabling 
him to effect a lodgment in the out- 
skirts of aristocracy ; but he could not 
penetrate inland, so to speak, any more 
than foreign merchants could advance 
farther than to Canton, in the domin- 
ions of the Emperor of China. He 
was only tolerated in the regions of 
teal aristocracy—a fact of which he 
had a very galling consciousness, 
though it did not apparently disturb 
is equanimity, or interrupt the sys 


tematic and refined sycophancy by ~ 


Which alone he could secure his pre- 
carious position, With some sad ex- 
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ceptions, I think that Great Britain 
has reason to be proud of her aristo. 
cracy: I do not speak now of thoge: 
gaudy flaunting personages, of either 
sex, who, by their excesses or eccen- 
tricities, are eternally obtruding them- 
selves, their manners, dress, and equi- 
page, upon the ear and eye of the 
public ; but of those who occupy their 
exalted sphere in simplicity, in calm- 
ness, oe in unobtrusive dignity and 
virtue.. I am no flatterer or idolater 
of the aristocracy. I havea profound 
sense of the necessity and advantage 
of the institution: but I could pay its 
members, personally, an honest hom- 
age only, after a stern and keen scru- 
tiny into their personal pretensions ; 
thinking of them ever in the spirit of 
those memorable words of Scripture— 
** Unto whomsoever much is given, of 
him shall be much required,” and that 
not hereafter only, but here also. No 
one would visit their faults and follies 
with a more unsparing severity than 
I; yet making all just allowances for 
their peculiar perils and temptations, 
exposed as they are, especially at the 
period of their entrance upon life, to 
sedulous and systematic sycophancy, 
too often also to artful and designing 
profligacy, can any thing excite 
greater indignation and disgust in the 
mind of a thoughtful and independent 
observer, than those instances, occa- 
sionally exhibited, of persons imagin- 
ing that the possessors of rank enjoy 
a sort of prescriptive immunity from 
the consequences of misconduct ?— 


‘*__Si precipitem rapit ambitus atque 
libido— 

Incipit ipsorum contra te stare parentum 

Nobilitas, claramque facem preferre pu- 
dendis. 

Omne animi vitium tanté conspectius in se 

Crimen habet, quantd major qui peccat 
habetur.” 


To a thoughtless, an insolent, a pro- 
fligate nobleman, I choose to address 
the dignified reproofs of the same stern 
satirist— 


—— *Tumes alto Drusorum sanguine 
tanquam, 

Feceris ipse aliquid propter quod nobilis 
esses, 

—Miserum est alienze incumbere fame, 

Ne collapsa ruant subductis tecta columnis. 

—Ergo, ut miremur ¢e, non tua, primum 
aliquid da, 

Quod possim titulis incidere, preeter ho- 
nores, 
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Quos illis damus, et dedimus, quibus om- 
nia debes. 

—Malo pater tibi sit Thersites, dummodo 
tu sis 

acide similis, Vuleaniaque arma ca- 
pessas, 

Quam te, Thersite ‘similem, producat 
Achilles.” * 


And I shall sum up what I have to 
say upon this head, in the notable 
language of the fine old Bishop 
‘Hall :— 


** I confesse I cannot honour blood 
without good qualities ; nor spare it, 
with ill. There is nothing that I do 
more desire to be taught, than what is 
true nobility: what thanke is it to you 
that you are born well? If you could 
have lost this privilege of nature, J feare 
you had not been thus far noble: that 
you may not plead desert, you had this 
before you were ; long ere you could 
either know or prevent it. You are 
deceived if you think this any other 
than the body of gentility. The dife 
and soule of it is in noble and virtuous 
dispositions, in gallantnesse of spirit 
without haughtinesse, without inso- 
lence, without scornful overlinesse ; 
shortly, in generous qualities, carriage, 
actions. See your error, and know 
that this demeanor doth not answer 
an honest birth.” ¢ 

Such are my sentiments—those of 
a contented member of the middle 
classes, with whom are all his best and 
dearest sympathies ; and who feels as 
stern a pride in his ** Order,” and de- 
termination to ‘ stand by it,” as ever 
was felt or avowed by the haughtiest 
aristocrat for his; of one who with 
very little personal acquaintance with 
the aristocracy, has yet had many op- 
portunities of observing their conduct ; 
and sincerely and cheerfully expresses 
his belief, that very, very many of them 
are worthy of all that they enjoy— 
are bright patterns of honour, genero- 
sity, loyalty, and virtue ; that, indeed, 
of by far the greater proportion of 
them it may be said that they 


*‘ Have borne their faculties so meek— 
have been 

So clear in their great office, that their 
virtues 

Will plead like angels ;” 
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and finally, I say these are the senti. 
ments of one who, if their order were 
in jeopardy, would, with the immense 
majority of his brethren of the middle 
classes, freely shed his blood in de- 
fence of that order ; for their preserya- 
tion is essential to the well-being of 
society, and their privileges are really 
ours. 

To return, however, to the Mar. 
quis. The meansto which, as I have 
above explained, he resorted for the 
purpose, secured him a certain species 
of permanent popularity, In matters 
of dress and equipage, he could really — 
set the fashion; and being something 
of a practical humorist, and desirous 
of frequent exhibitions of his power, 
in order to enhance his pretensions 
with his patrons—and also greatly ape 
plauded and indulged by the trades. 
people profiting by the vagaries of - 
fashion, he was very capricious in 5 
exercise of his influence. ! 
the opportunity of the advent of my 
little hero, to display his powers very 
decisively. He waved his wand over 
Titmouse, and instantly transformed 
a little ass into a great lion. ’Twas 
the Marquis, who with his own hand 
sketched off, from faney, the portrait 
of Titmouse, causing it to be exbibit- 
ed in almost every bookseller’s shop 
window. He knew that, if he chose 
to make his appearance once or twice 
in the Parks, and leading streets and 
squares, in—for instance—the full and 
imposing evening costume of the clown 
at the theatre, with painted face, ea: 
pacious white inexpressibles, and taste 
ful jacket—within a few days’ time 
several thousands of clowns would 
make their appearance about town, . 
turning it into a vast pantomime. 
Could a more striking instance of 
the Marquis’s power in such - mat- 
ters have been exhibited, than that 
which had actually occurred in the 
case of Titmouse? Soon’ after the 
novel of Tippitiwink had rendered 
our friend an object of public interest, 
the Marquis happened, somewhere or 
other, to catch a glimpse of the pre- 
posterous little ape, His keen eye 
caught all Titmouse’s personal pecu- 
liarities at a glance ; and a day or two 
afterwards appeared in public, a sort 
of splendid edition of Titmouse—with ff 





* Juy. Sat. VIII. passim. 


t Epistles, VI—* A Complaint of the Mis-education of our Gentry.” 
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quizzing-glass stuck in his eye and 
cigar in his mouth ; taper ebony cane ; 
tight surtout, with the snowy corner 
of a white handkerchief peeping out of 
the outside breast-pocket; hat with 
scarce any rim, perched slantingly on 
his head ; satin stock bespangled with 
inwrought gold flowers; sbirt-collar 
turned down; and that inimitable 
strut of his!—’Twas enough; the 
thoughtful young men about town 
were staggered for a moment; but 
their — ~~ returned. The Mar- 

uis had set thing going; and 
vithin three days’ time, that bitter 
_ wag had called forth a flight of Zit- 
mice that would have reminded you, 
for a moment, of the visitation of lo- 
custs brought upon Egypt by Moses. 
Thus was about the state of 
things reeorded towards the close of 
- the last portion of this history. As 
soon as the Marquis had seen a few 
of the leading f ut town fairly 
in the fashion, he resumed his former 
rigid simplicity of attire, and, accom- 
panied by a friend or two in his con- 
fidence, walked about the town en- 
joying his triumph; witnessing his 
trophies—* Tittlebats’”’ and << Tit- 
mouse-ties” filling the shop windows 
on the week-days, and peopling the 
streets on Sundays. The Marquis was 
not long in obtaining an introduction 
to the quaint little millionaire, whose 
reputation he had, conjointly with his 
distinguished friend Mr Bladdery Pip, 
contributed so greatly to extend. Tit» 
mouse, who had often heard of him, 
looked upon him with inconceivable 
reverence, and accepted an invitation 
to one of the Marquis’s recherché Sun- 
day dinners, with a sort of tremulous 
ecstasy. ‘Thither, on the appointed 
day, he went accordingly, and, by his 
original humour, afforded infinite 
amusement to the Marquis’s other 
guests. °*Twas lucky for Titmouse 
that, getting dreadfully drunk very 
early in the evening, he was quite 
incapacitated from accompanying his 
‘brilliant and good-natured host to one 
or two scenes of fashionable entertain- 
ment, as had been arranged, in St 
James’s Street. 

Now, do Jet us pause to ask whe- 
ther this poor little creature was not 
to be pitied? Did he not seem to 
have been plucked out of his own 
sphere of safe and comparatively hap- 
py obscurity, only in order to become 
every one’s game—an object of every 
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body’s cupidity and cruelty? May he 
not be compared to the flying fish, 
who, springing out of the water to 
avoid his deadly pursuer there, is in- 
stantly pounced upon by his ravenous 
assailants in the air? In the lower, 
and in the upper regions of society, 
was not this the condition of poor 
Tittlebat Titmouse? Was not his 
long-coveted advancement merely a 
transition from scenes of vulgar to 
refined rapacity? Had he, ever sinee 
*‘ luck had happened to him,” had one 
single friend to whisper in his ear one 
word of pity and of disinterested 
counsel? In the splendid regions 
which he had entered, who regarded 
him otherwise than as a legitimate 
object for plunder or ridicule, the lat- 
ter disguised by the designing only? 
Was not even his dignified'and exem- 
plary old kinsman, the Earl of Dred- 
dlington, Right Honourable as he was, 
influenced solely by considerations of 
paltry self-interest ? Had he not his 
own ridiculous and mercenary designs 
to accomplish, amidst all the attentions 
he vouchsafed to bestow upon Tit- 
mouse? ’Twas, I think, old Hobbes 
of Malmesbury who held, that the 
natural state of mankind was one of 
war with each other. One really 
sees a good deal in life, especially 
after tracing the progress of society, 
that would seem to give some co- 
lour to so strange a notion. *Twas, 
of course, at first a matter of down- 
right fisticuffs—of physical strife, oc- 
casioned, in a great measure, by our 
natural tendencies, according to him of 
Malmesbury ; and aggravated by the 
desire every body had, to take away 
from every body else what he had, 
Have you ever seen a drop of unclean 
water through the medium of the as- 
tounding hydro-oxygen microscope, 
and shuddered at sight of the fright- 
ful creatures there made apparent— 
a spectacle which must have brought 
tears of delight into the eyes of the 
old philosopher I have been mention- 
ing, on account of the vivid illustra- 
tion it would have afforded of his 
theory ? I have several times witness- 
ed what Iam alluding to, and I al- 
ways think, when I see the direful 
conflict that goes on in these drops of 
water, “ when Greek meets Greek,” 
of Titmouse and his enemies. In the 
progress of society we have, in a mea- 
sure, dropped the physical part of the 
business; and instead of punching, 
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scratching, kicking, biting, and knock- 
ing down one another, true to the ori- 
ginal principles of our nature, we are 
all endeavouring to circumvent one 
another; every body is trying to take 
eyery body in ; the moment that one 
of us has got together a thing or two, 
he is pounced upon by his neighbour, 
who in his turn falls a prey to another, 
and so on in endless succession. We 
cannot help ourselves, though we are 
splitting our heads to discover de- 
vices, by way of laws, to restrain this 
propensity of our nature: it will not 
do; we are all overreaching, cheating, 
swindling, robbing one another, and, if 
necessary, are ready to maim and mur- 
der one another in the prosecution of 
our designs. So is it with nations as 
with individuals, and minor collections 
of individuals. Truly, truly, we are 
a precious set, whether the sage of 
Malmesbury be right or wrong in his 
speculations. 

The more that the Earl and Lady 
Cecilia perceived of Titmouse’s popu- 
larity, the more eager were they in 
parading their connexion with him, 
and openly investing him with the 
character of a protegé. In addition 
to this, the Lady Cecilia had be- 
gun to have now and then a glim- 
mering notion of the objects which 
the earl was contemplating. If the 
earl took him down to the House of 
Lords, and having secured him a 
place at the bar, would, immediately 
on entering, walk up to him, and be 
seen for some time condescendingly 
pointing out to him the different peers 
by name, as they entered, and ex- 
plaining to his intelligent auditor the 
period, and mode, and cause, of the 
creation and accession of many of them 
to their honours, and also the forms, 
ceremonies, and routine of business in 
the House ; so Lady Cecilia was not 
remiss in availing herself, in her way, 
of the little opportunities which pre- 
sented themselves. She invited him, 
for instance, one day early in the 
week to accompany them to church 
on the ensuing Sunday, and during 
the interval gave out amongst her in- 
timate friends that they might expect 
to see Mr Titmouse in her papa’s pew. 
He accepted the invitation; and, on 
the arrival of the appointed hour, 
might have been seen in the earl’s car- 
riage, driving to afternoon service at 
the Reverend Morruine VeEtvet’s 
chapel—Rosemary Chapel, near St 
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James’s Square. *Twas a fashionable 
chapel, a Sapa of Ease; rightly so 
called, for it was a very easy mode of 
worship, discipline, and doctrine that 
was there practised and inculcated, 
If I may not irreverently adopt the 
language of gy he but apply it 
very differently, I should say that Mr 
Morphine Velvet’s yoke was 
“easy,” his burden very “ light.” 
He was a popular preacher ; middles 
aged; sleek, serene, solemn in hig — 
person and demeanour. He had g ~ 
very gentlemanlike appearance in the: 
pulpit and reading desk. There wag, 
a sort of soothing, winning, el e. 
and tenderness in the tone and man. — 
ner in which he prayed and besought 
his dearly-beloved brethren, as many 
as were there present, to accompany — 
him, their bland and graceful pastor; 
to the throne of the heavenly grace, 
Fit leader was he of sucha flock! He 
read the prayersremarkably well, ina 
quiet and subdued tone, very distinetly, 
and with marked emphasis and into- 
nation, having sedulously studied how 
to read the service under a crack thea- 
trical teacher of elocution, who had 
given him several * points””—in fact, 


a new reading entirely—of one of 
the clauses in the Lord's Prayer, and 
which, he had the gratification of per- 
ceiving, produced a striking, if not, 


indeed, a startling effect. On the 
little finger of the hand which he — 
used most, was to be observed the 
sparkle of a diamond ring ; and there 
was a sort of careless grace in the 
eurl of his hair, which it had taken 
his hair-dresser at least half an hour, 
before Mr Morphine’s leaving home 
for his chapel, to effect. In the pulpit 
he was calm and fluent. He rightly 
considered that the pulpit ought not 
to be the scene for attempting intel- 
lectual display ; he took care, there- 
fore, that there should be nothing in 
his sermons to arrest the understand- 
ing, or unprofitably occupy it, ad- 
dressing himself entirely to the feel- 
ings and faney of his cultivated 
audience, in frequently interesting 
compositions. On the occasion I am 
speaking of, he took for his text a 
fearful passage of Scripture, 2 Cor. iv. 
3.—* But if our gospel be hid, itis 
hid to them that are lost.” Tf any 
words were calculated to startle such 
a congregation as was arrayed before 
Mr Velvet, out of their guilty and 
fatal apathy, were not these? Ought 
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not their minister to have looked round 
him and trembled? So one would 
have thought ; but ‘‘ dear Mr Velvet” 
knew his mission and his flock better. 
He presented them with an elegant 
description of heaven, with its erys- 
tal battlements, its jasper walls, its 
buildings of pure gold, its foundations 
of precious stones ; its balmy air, its 
sounds of mysterious melody, its over- 
flowing fulness of everlasting happi- 
ness—amidst which friends, parted 
upon earth by the cruel stroke of 
death, recognize and are re-united 
to each other, never more to pro~ 
nounce the agonizing word “ adieu!” 
And would his dear hearers be con- 
tent to lose all this—content to enjoy 
the pleasures of sin for a season? 
Forbid it, eternal mercy! But lest 
he should. alarm his hearers, he took 
the opportunity to enforce and illus- 
trate the consolatory truth, that 


‘* Religion never was design’d 
To make our pleasures less ;” 


and presently, resuming the thread of 
his discourse, went on to speak of the 
really serious consequences attending 
a persevering indifference to religion ; 


and he went on to give striking in- 
stances of it in the merchant in his 
counting-house and on ’change; the 
lawyer in his office; the tradesman 
in his shop; the operative in the 
manufactory ; showing how each was 
absorbed in his calling—labouring for 
| the meat which perishethb, till they had 
lost all appetite and relish for spiri- 
tual food, and never once troubled 
themselves about “ the momentous 
concerns of hereafter.” Upon these 
tépics he dwelt with such force and 
feeling, that he sent his distinguished 
congregation away—those of them, at 
least, who could retain any recollec- 
tion of what they heard for five mi- 
nutes after entering their carriages— 
fearing that there was a very black 
look-out, indeed, for the kind of per- 
sons that Mr Velvet had mentioned— 
tailors, milliners, mercers, jewellers, 
and so forth ; and -who added graver 
offences, and of a mere positive cha 
racter, to the misconduct which had 
been pointed out—in their extortion 
and their rapacity ! Would that some 
of them had been present! Thus was 
it that Mr Velvet sent away his hear- 
ers overflowing ‘with Christian sym- 
pathy ; very well pleased with Mr 
Velvet, but infinitely better pleased 
NO, CCCI, VOL, XLVI. 
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with themselves. The deep impres~ 
sion which he had made was evidenced 
by a note he received that evening 
from the Duchess of Broadacre, most 
earnestly begging permission to copy 
his ** beautiful sermon,”’ in order to 
send it to her sister, Lady Belle Al- 


-‘macks, who was ill of a decline at 


Naples. About that time, I may as 
well here mention, there came out 
an engraved portrait of ‘the Rev. 
Morphine Velvet, M.A., Minister, 
Rosemary Chapel, St James's” —a 
charming picture it was, representing 
Mr Morphine in pulpit costume and 
attitude, with hands gracefully out- 
stretched, and his face directed up- 
ward with a heavenly expression, 
suggesting to you the possibility that 
some fine day, when his hearers least 
expected it, he might gently rise out 
of his pulpit into the air, like Stephen, 
with heaven open before him, and be 
no more seen of men! Happy is that 
people that is in such a case; yea, 
happy is that people whose minister 
is the Rev. Morphine Velvet ! 

Four or five carriages had to set 
down before that containing the Earl 
of Dreddlington, Lady Cecilia, and 
Mr Titmouse, could draw up; by 
which time there had accumulated as 
many in its rear, so eager were the 
pious aristocrats to get into this holy ° 
retreat. As Titmouse, holding his 
hat and cane in one hand, while with 
the other he arranged his hair, strut- 
ted up the centre aisle, following the 
Earl and Lady Cecilia, he could hardly 
repress the exultation with which he 
thought of a former visit of his to that 
very chapel some two years before. 
Then, on attempting to enter the body 
of the chapel, the vergers had politely 
but firmly repulsed him; on which, 
swelling with vexation, he had ascend- 
ed to the gallery, where, after being 
kept standing for ten minutes at least, 
he had been beckoned by the pew- 
opener towards, and squeezed into, the 
furthermost pew, close at the back of 
the organ, and in which said pew 
were only four footmen besides him- 
self ; and if he was disgusted with his 
mere contiguity, guess what must have 
been his feelings when the footman 
nearest to him good-naturedly forced 
upon him a part of his prayer-book, 
which Titmouse, ready to spit in his 
face, held with his finger and thumb, 
as though it had been the tail of a 
snake. . Now, how changed was all! 

2s 
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He had become an aristocrat ; in his 
veins ran some of the richest and oldest 
blood in the country ; his brow might 
erelong be graced by the coronet 
which King Henry Ii. had placed 
upon the brow of the founder of his 
family, some seven hundred years be- 
fore ; and a tall footman, with pow- 
dered head, glistening silver shoulder- 
knot, and sky-blue livery, and carrying 
in a bag the gilded implements of de- 
votion, be humbly following behind 
him! What a remarkable and vivid 
contrast between his present and his 
former circumstances, was present at 
that moment to his reflecting mind! 
As he stood, his hat covering his face, 
in an attitude of devotion“ I won- 
der,” thought he, ‘* what all these 
nobs and swells would say, if they 
knew how I had worshipped here on 
the last time ;” and again—* ’Pon 
my life, what would I give for—say 
Huckaback—to see me just now!” 
What an elegant and fashionable air 
the congregation wore! Surely there 
must be something in religion when 
people such as were around him came 
so punctually to church, and behaved 
so seriously! The members of that 


congregation were, indeed, exemplary. 
in their strict discharge of their public 


religious duties! Scarce one of them 
was there that had not been at the 
opera till half-past twelve over night ; 
the dulcet notes of the singers still 
thrilling in their ears, the graceful 
attitudes of the dancers still present to 
their eyes; every previous night of 
the week had they been engaged in 
the brilliant ball-room, and whirled in 
the mazes of the voluptuous waltz, or 
glittering in the picturesque splendour 
of fancy dress, till three, four, and five 
o clock in the morning: yet here they 
were, in spite of all their exhaustion, 
testified by the heavy eye, the ill- 
suppressed yawns, the languor and 
ennui visible in their countenances, 
prepared to accompany their gentle 
pastor, ‘‘ with a pure heart and hum- 
ble voice,” unto the throne of the 
heavenly grace, to acknowledge, with 
lively emotion, that they “had fol- 
lowed too much the devices and de- 
sires of their own hearts ;” praying 
for “‘mercy upon them, miserable 
offenders,” that God would “ restore 
them being penitent,” so that “ they 
might thereafter lead a godly, righte- 
ous, and sober life.” Here they were, 
punctual to their time, decorous in 
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manners, devout in spirit, earnest and 
sincere in repentance and good resolu- 
tions—knowing, the while, how would 
be spent the remainder of the season 
of their lives; and yet resolving to 
attend to the affectionate entreaties of 
Mr Velvet, to be “ not hearers only, 
but doers of the work.” Generally, I 
should say that the state of wT of 
most, if not all of those present, was 
analogous to that of persons who go 
and sit in the pump-room, to drink 
the Bath or Cheltenham waters, 
Every body did the same thing ; and 
each hoped that, while sitting in his 
pew, what he heard would, like what 
he drunk at the pump-room, in some 
secret mode of operation, insensibly 
benefit the hearer, without subjecting 
him to any unpleasant restraint or 
discipline—without requiring active 
exertion, or inconvenience, or sacri- 
fice. This will give you a pretty ac- 
curate notion of Lord Dreddlington’s 
state of mind upon the present occa- 
sion. With his gold glasscs on, he 
followed with his eye, and also with 
his voice, every word of the prayers, 
with rigid accuracy and unwavering 
earnestness ; but as soon as Mr Velvet 
had mounted the pulpit, and risen to 
deliver his discourse, the Earl quiet] 
folded his arms, closed his eyes, and, 
in an attentive posture, composed him- 
self to sleep. Lady Cecilia sate be 
side him perfectly motionless during 
the whole sermon, her eyes fixed lan- 
guidly upon the preacher. As for 
Titmouse, he bore it pretty well for 
about five minutes ; then he pulled his 
gloves off and on at least twenty times; 
then he twisted his handkerchief 
round his fingers ; then he looked with 
a vexed air at his watch; then he 
stuck his glass in his eye, and stared 
about him. By the time that Mr Vel- 
vet had ceased, Titmouse had conceiv- 
ed avery great dislike to him, and 
was indeed in a fretful humour. But 
when the organ struck up, and they 
rose to go;* when he mingled with 
the soft, crushing, fluttering, rustling 
satin-clad throng — nodding to one, 
bowing to another, and shaking hands 
with a third, he felt “himself again.” 
The only difference between him and 
those around him was, that they had 
learned to bear with calm fortitude 
what had so severely tried his temper, 
All were glad to get out :.the crash of - 
carriages at the door was music in 
their ears—the throng of servants 
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delightful objects to their eyes—they 
were, in short, in the dear world 
again, and breathed as freely as 
ever. 

Mr Titmouse took leave of the Earl 
and Lady Cecilia at their carriage- 
door, having ordered his cab to be in 
waiting—as it was; and entering it, 
he drove about leisurely till it was 
timeto think of dressing for dinner. He 
had accepted an invitation to dine with 
a party of officers in the Guards, and 
amerry time they had on’t. Titmouse 
in due time got blind drunk ; and then 
one of his companions, rapidly ad- 
vancing towards the same happy state, 
seized the opportunity, with a burned 
cork, to blacken poor Titmouse’s 
face all over—who, therefore, was pro- 
nounced to bear a very close resem- 
blance to one of the black boys belong- 
ing to the band of the regiment, and 
thus afforded as much fun to his 
friends when dead drunk as when so- 
ber. As he was quite incapable of 
taking care of himself, they put a ser- 
vant with him into his cab, (judging 
his little tiger to be unequal to the re- 
sponsibility.) 

Titmouse passed a sad night, but 
got better towards the middle of the 
ensuing day ; when he was sufficient- 
ly recovered to receive two visiters. 
One of them was young Lord Frederic 
Feather, (accompanied by a friend,) 
both of whom had dined in company 
with Titmouse overnight; and his 
lordship it was, who, having decorated 
Titmouse’s countenance in the way I 
have described—so as to throw his va- 
let almost into fits on seeing him 
brought home— imagining it might 
possibly come to his ears who it was 
that had done him such a favour, had 
come to acknowledge and apologize 
for it frankly and promptly. When, 
however, he perceived what a fool he 
had got to deal with, he suddenly chan- 
ged his course—declared that Titmouse 
had not only done it himself, but had 
there presumed to act sithilarly towards 
his lordship, whose friend corrobo- 
rated the charge—and they had called 
to receive, in private, an apology. 
Titmouse's breath seemed taken away 
on first hearing this astounding version 
of the affair. He swore he had done 
nothing of the sort, but had suffered a 
good deal; then, dropping a little on 
observing the stern looks of his com- 
panions, protested * he did not recol- 
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lect” any thing of the sort ; on which 
they smiled good-naturedly, and said 
that that was very possible. Then 
Titmouse made the requisite apology ; 
and thus this awkward affair ended. 
Lord Frederie continued for some time 
with Titmouse in pleasant chat; for 
he foresaw that, “ hard-up” as he fre- 
quently was, Mr Titmouse was a friend 
who might be exceedingly serviceable. 
In fact, poor Lord Frederic could, on 
that very occasion, have almost gone 
on his knees for a cheque of Mr Tit- 
mouse upon his bankers, for three or 
four hundred pounds. Oh, thought 
Lord Frederic, what would he have 
given to be in Titmouse’s position, 
with his twenty thousand a-year, and 
a hundred thousand pounds of hard 
cash! But, as the reader well knows, 
poor Titmouse’s resources, ample as 
they were, were upon a far less splen- 
did scale than was supposed. Partl 
from inclination, and partly throtgh 
a temporary sense of embarrassment, 
occasioned by the want of ready mo- 
ney, Titmouse did not spend a tenth 
part of the sum which it had been 
every where supposed he could dis» 
burse freely on all hands, which occa- 
sioncd him to be given credit for pos- 
sessing all that rumour assigned to 
him ; and, moreover, for a disposition 
not to squander it. He had on seve- 
ral occasions been induced to try his 
hand at ecarté, rouge et noir, and ha~ 
zard ; and had, on the first occasion 
or two, been a little. hurried away 
through deference to his distinguished 
associates, and bled rather freely ; but 
when he found that it was a matter of 
business—that he must pay—and felt 
his purse growing lighter, and his 
pocket-book, in which he kept his 
bank-notes,rapidly shrinking in dimen- 
sions as the evening wore on, he ex- 
perienced Vivid alarm and disgust, and 
an increasing disinclination to be vic- 
timized ; and his aversion to play was 
infinitely strengthened by the frequent 
cautions of the Earl of Dreddlington. 
But there was one step in Mr Tit- 
mouse’s upward progress which he 
presently took, and which is worthy 
of special mention ; I mean his pre- 
sentation at court by the Earl of 
Dreddiington. The necessity for 
such a step was explained to Tit. 
mouse, by his illustrious kinsman, a 
day or two after the appearance ef 
the ordinary official-announcement of 
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the next levee. This momentous af- 
fair was broached by the Earl, one 
day after dinner, with an air of deep 
anxiety and interest. Indeed, had 
that stately and solemn old simpleton 
been instructing his gaping protegé 
in the minutely-awful etiquette requi- 
site for the due discharge of his duties 
as an ambassador sent upon a deli- 
cate and embarrassing mission to the 
court of his Sacred Majesty the King 
of Sulkypunctilio, he could not have 
appeared more penetrated by a sense 
of the responsibility he was incurring. 
He commenced by giving Titmouse 
a very long history of the origin and 
progress of such ceremonies, and a 
minute account of the practical man- 
ner of their observance, all of which, 
however, was to Titmouse only like 
breathing upon a mirror—passing as 
quickly out of one ear as it had entered 
into the other. When, however, the 
Earl came to the point of dress, Tit- 
mouse was indeed “a thing all ear, 
all eye,” his faculties being stimulat- 
ed to their utmost. The next morn- 
ing he hurried. off to his tailor, to or- 
der a court dress. When it had been 


‘brought to his rooms, and he had put 


it on, upon returning to his room in 
his new and imposing costume, and 
glancing at his figure in the glass, his 
face fell ; he felt infinitely disappoint. 
ed. It is to be remembered that he 
had not on lace ruffles at his coat- 
cuffs, nor on his shirt front. After 
gazing at himself for a few moments 
in silence, he suddenly snapped his 
fingers, and exclaimed to the tailor, 
who, with the valet, was standing 
beside him, ‘‘ Curse me if I like this 
thing at all!” 

*‘ Not like it, sir!” exclaimed Mr 
Clipclose, with astonishment. 

‘“¢ No, I don’t, demme! Is this a 
court dress? It’s a quaker’s made in- 
to a footman’s! ’Pon my soul, I look 
the exact image of footman; and a 
devilish vulgar one, too!’’ The two 
individuals beside him turned sudden- 
ly away from him, and from one an- 
other, and from their noses there is- 
sued the sounds of ill-suppressed 
laughter. 

«* Oh, sir—I beg a thousand par- 
dons !”—quickly exclaimed Mr Gin. 
close, * what can I have been thinking 
about? There's the sword — we've 
quite forgot it!” 

« Ah—’pon my life, I thought there 
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was something wrong!” quoth Tit. 
mouse, as Mr Clipclose, having 


brought the sword from the otherend - 


of the room, where he had laid it upon 
entering, buckled it on. 

*‘T flatter myself that now, sir’ — 
commenced he. 

“ Ya—as— Quite the correct thing! 
*Pon my soul, most uncommon strik- 
ing !”"—exclaimed Titmouse, glancing 
at his figure in the glass with a 
triumphant smile. ‘ Isn't it odd, now, 
that this sword should make all the 
difference between me and a footman, 
by Jove?” Here his two companions 
were seized with a simultaneous fit of 
coughing. : 

«* Ah, ha—it’s so, a’n’t it ?”’ contin. 
ued Titmouse, his eyes glued to the 
glass. 

‘ Certainly, sir: it undoubtedly gives 
—what shall I call it? a grace—a 
fnish—a sort of commanding—espe- 
cially to a figure that becomes it”—he 
continued, with cool assurance, ob- 
serving that the valet understood him. 
“‘ But—may I, sir, take so great a li- 
berty ? If you are not accustomed to 
wear a sword—as I think you said you 
had not been at court before—I beg 
to remind you that it will require par- 
ticular care to manage it, and prevent 
it from getting between”? 

‘«‘ Demme, sir!” exclaimed Titmouse, 
starting aside with an offended air— 
‘* d’ye think I don’t know how to ma- 
nage asword? By all that’s tremen- 
dous’’—and plucking the taper wea- 
pon out of its scabbard, he waved it 
over his head, and throwing himself 
into the first position he had latterly 
paid a good deal of attention to fen- 
cing—and with rather an excited air, 
went through several of the prelimi- 
nary movements. ’T was a subject fora 
painter, and exhibited a very striking 
spectacle—as an instance of power si- 
lently concentrated, and ready to be 
put forth upon an adequate occasion. 
The tailor and the valet, who stood se- 
parate from each other, and at a safe 
and respectful distance from Mr 
Titmouse, gazed with silent admira- 
tion at him. 

When the great day arrived—Tit- 
mouse having thought of scarce any 
thing else in the interval, and teased 
every one he met with his endless 
questions and childish observations on 
the subject—he drove up, at the ap- 
pointed hour, to the Earl of Dreddling- 
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ton’s, whose carriage, with an appear- 
ance of greater state than usual about 
it, was standing atthe door. On a- 
lighting from his cab, he skipped so 
nimbly up stairs, that he could not 
have had time to observe the amuse- 
ment which his figure occasioned even 
to the well-disciplined servants of the 
Earl of Dreddlington. Much allow- 
ance ought to have been made for 
them. Think of Mr Titmouse’s little 
knee-breeches, white silks, silver shoe- 
buckles, shirt-ruffles and frills, coat, 
bag, and sword ; and his hair, plaster- 
ed up with bear’s grease, parted down 
the middle of his head, and curling out 
boldly over each temple ; and bis open 
countenance irradiated with a subdued 
smile of triumph and excitement! On 
entering the drawing-room, he beheld 
a really striking object—the Earl in 
court costume, wearing his general’s 
uniform, with all his glistening or- 
ders, standing in readiness to set off, 
and holding in his hand his cap, with 
its snowy plume. His posture was at 
once easy and commanding. Had he 
been standing to Sir Thomas Lau- 
rence, he could not have disposed him- 
self more effectively. Lady Cecilia 
was sitting on the sofa, leaning back, 
and Janguidly talking to him; and, 
from the start they both gave on Tit 
mouse’s entrance, it was plain that 
they could not have calculated upon 
the extraordinary transmogrification 
he must have undergone, in assum- 
ing court costume. For a moment 
or two, each was as severely shock- 
ed as when his absurd figure had first 
presented itself in that drawing- 
room. ‘* Oh, heavens!” murmured 
Lady Cecilia ; while the Earl seemed 
struck dumb by the approaching figure 
of Titmouse. That gentleman, how- 
ever, was totally changed from the 
Titmouse of a former day. He had 
now acquired a due sense of his per- 
sonal importance, a just confidence in 
himself. Greatness had lost its for- 
mer petrifying influence over him. 
And, as for his appearance on the pre- 
sent occasion, he had grown so fami- 
liar with it, as reflected in his glass, 
that it never occurred to him as being 
different with others who beheld him 
for the first time. At the same time, 
that candour upon which I pride my- 
self urges me to state, that when Tit- 
mouse beheld the military air and. su- 
perb equipments of the Earl—not- 
withstanding that Titmouse, too, wore 
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a sword—he felt himself done. He ad- 
vanced, however, pretty confidently 
bobbing about, first to Lady Cecilia, 
and then to the Earl; and after. a 
hasty salutation—“ ’Pon my life, my 
lord, I hope it’s no offence, but your 
lordship does look most particular 
fine.” The Earl made no reply, 
but inclined towards him magnificent- 
ly—not seeing the meaning and in- 
tention of Titmouse, but affronted by 
his words. 

“* May I ask what your lordship 
thinks of me? First time I ever ap- 
peared in this kind of thing, my lord 
—ha! ha, your lordship sees!""—As 
he spoke, his Jook and voice betrayed 
the overawing effects of the earl’s 
splendid appearance—which was ra= 
pidly freezing up the springs of fami- 
liarity, if not indeed of flippancy, 
which were bubbling up within the 
little bosom of Titmouse, on his enter- 
iug the room. His manner became 
involuntarily subdued and reverential. 
The Earl of Dreddlington in plain 
clothes, and in full court costume, 
were two very different persons; 
though his lordship would have been 
mortally affronted if he had known 
that any one thought so. However he 
now regretted having offered to take 
Titmouse to the levee, there was no 
escape from the calamity ; so, after a 
few minutes’ pause, he rang the bell, 
and announced his readiness to set off. 
Followed by Mr Titmouse, his lord- 
ship slowly descended the stairs ; and 
when he was within two or three steps 
of the hall floor, it distresses me to 
relate, that he fell nearly flat upon his 
face, and, but for his servants’ rushing 
up, would-have been seriously hurt. 
Poor Titmouse had been the occasion 


of this disaster ; -for his sword getting 


between his legs, down he went 
against the earl, who went naturally 
down upon the floor, as I have men- 
tioned. Titmouse was not much hurt, 
but terribly frightened, and went as 
pale as death when he looked at the 
earl, who appeared a little agitated, 
but, not having been really injured, 
soon recovered his self-possession. 
Profuse were poor Titmouse’s apolo- 
gies, as may be supposed; but much 
as he was distressed at what had taken 
place, a glance at the angry counte- 
nances with which the servants re- 
garded him, as if inwardly cursing his 
stupidity and clumsiness, stirred up 
his spirit a little, and restored him to 
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a measure of self-possession. He 
would have given a hundred pounds 
to have been able to discharge every 
one of them on the spot. 

“‘ Sir—enough has been said,” 
quoth the earl, rather coldly and 
haughtily, tired of the multiplied apo- 
logies and excuses of Titmouse. “ I 
thank God, sir, that I am not hurt, 
though, at my time of life, a fall is not 
aslight matter. Sir,” continued the 
earl, bitterly, “you are not so much 
to blame as your tailor; he should 
have explained to you how to wear 

our sword!” With this, having cut 

itmouse to the very quick, the earl 
motioned him towards the door: they 
soon entered the carriage; the door 
was closed ; and, with a brace of foot- 
men bebind, away rolled these two 
truly distinguished subjects to pay 
their homage to majesty—which might 
well be proud of such homage. They 
both sate in silence for some time. 
At length—‘“ Beg your lordship’s 
pardon,” quoth Titmouse, with some 
energy; “ but I wish your lordship 
only knew how I hate this cursed 
skewer that’s pinned to me ;’—and 
he looked at his sword, as if he could 
havesnappedit into halves, and thrown 
them through the window. 

« Sir, I can appreciate your feel- 
ings. The sword was not to blame ; 
and you have my forgiveness,” replied 
the still ruffled earl. 

*¢ Much obliged to your lordship,” 
replied Titmouse, in a somewhat dif- 
ferent tone from any in which he had 
ever ventured to address his august 
companion ; for he was beginning to 
feel confoundedly nettled at the bitter 
contemptuous manner which the earl 
observed towards him. He was also 
not alittle enraged with himself; for he 
knew he had been in fault, and thought 
of the neglected advice of his tailor. 
So his natural insolence, like a reptile 
just beginning to recover from its long 
torpor, made a faint struggle to show 
itself—but in vain ; he was quite cowed 
and everpowered by the presence in 
which he was, and he wished heartily 
that he could have recalled even the 
few last words he had ventured to 
utter. The Earl had observed it, 
though without appearing to do so. 
He was accustomed to control his feel- 
ings ; and on the present occasion he 
exerted himself to do so, for fear of 
alienating Titmouse from him by any 
display of offended dignity. 
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‘¢ Sir, it is a very fine day,” he ob. 
served, in a kind manner, after a 
stern silence of at least five minutes. 

«* Remarkable fine, my lord. I was 
just going to say so,” replied Tit- 
mouse, greatly relieved ; and presently 
they fell iuto their usual strain of con- 
versation. 

«* We must learn to bear these little 
annoyances calmly,” said the Earl, 
graciously, on Titmouse’s again allud. 
ing to his mishap :—“ as for me, sir, a 
person in the station to which it has 
pleased Heaven to call me, for purposes 
of its own, has his peculiar and very 
grave anxieties—substantial anx "— 

He ceased suddenly. The carriage 
of his old rival, the Earl of Fitz- War- 
ren, passed him ; the latter waved his 
hand courteously ; the former, with a 
bitter smile, was forced to do the same; 
and then relapsing into silence, showed 
that the iron was entering his very 
soul, affording a striking illustration 
of the truth of the observation he had 
been making to Titmouse. Soon, 
however, they had entered the scene 
of splendid hubbub, which at once oe- 
cupied and excited both their minds, 
Without, was the eager crowd, gazing 
with admiration and awe at each equi- 
page, with its brilliant occupants, that 
dashed past them:—then the life. 
guardsmen, in glittering and formi- 
dable array, their long gleaming 
swords and polished helmets glancing 
and flashing in the sunlight. Within, 
were the tall yeomen of the guard, in 
velvet caps and scarlet uniforms, and 
with ponderous partisans, lining each 
side of the staircase—and who, being 
in the exact military costume of the 
time of Henry the Eighth, foreibly re- 
called those days of pomp and page- 
antry to the well-informed mind of 
Mr Titmouse. In short, there were 
all the grandeur, state, and ceremony 
that fence in the dread approaches to 
majesty. Fortunately, Titmouse was 
infinitely too much bewildered and 
flustered by the novel splendour around 
him, to be aware of the ill-concealed 
laughter which his appearance excited 
on all hands. In due course he was 
borne on, and issued in due form into 
the presence-chamber—into the im- 
mediate presence of majesty. His 
heart palpitated: his dazzled eye 
caught a hasty glimpse of a tall mag- 
nificent figure standing before a throne. 
Advancing—scarce aware whether on 
his head or his heels—he reverently 
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paid his homage—then rising, was 
promptly ushered out through a differ- 
ent door; with no distinct impression 
of any thing that he had passed ;—’twas 
all a dazzling blaze of glory—a dim 
vision of awe! Little was he aware, 
poor soul, that the king had required 
him to be pointed out upon his ap- 
proach, having heard of his cele- 
brity in society, and that he had 
the distinguished honour of occasion- 
ing to majesty a very great effort to 
keep its countenance. It was not till 
after he had quitted the palace for 
some time, that he breathed freely 
again. Then he began to feel as ifa 
vast change bad been effected in him 
by some mysterious and awful agency 
—that he was penetrated and pervaded, 
as it were, by the subtle essence of 
royalty—like one that had experienced 
the sudden, strange, thrilling, potent, 
influence of electricity. He imagined 
that now the stamp of greatness had 
been impressed upon him; his preten- 
sions ratified by the highest authority 
upon earth. ’ Twas as if wine had been 
poured into a stream, intoxicating the 
tittlebats swimming about in it. As 


for me, seriously speaking, I question 
whether it was any thing more than 
an imaginary change that had come 


over my friend. Though I should be 
sorry to cite’ against him an authority, 
couched in a language with which I 
have reason to believe he was not c7i- 
tically acquainted, I cannot help think- 
ing that Horace must have had in his 
eye a Roman Titmouse, when he 
penned those bitter lines— 


“ Licét superbus ambules pecunia 
Fortuna non mutat genus. 

—Videsne Sacram metieute te Viam 
Cum bis ter ulnarum toga, 

Ut ora vertat hue et huc euntium, 
Liberrima indignatio ? 

—‘ Sectus flagellis hic triumviralibus 
Preconis ad fastidium, 

Arat Falerni mille fundi jugera, 
Et Appiam mannis terit !’” * 
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While Titmouse was making this 
splendid figure in the upper regions 
of society, and forming there every 
hour new and brilliant connexions and 
associations — in a perfect whirl of 
pleasure from morning to night—he 
did not ungratefully manifest a total 
forgetfulness of the amiable persons 
with whom he had been so familiar, 
and from whom he had received so 
mauy good offices in his earlier days 
and humbler circumstances. Had it 
not, however—to give the devil his 
due—been for Gammon, (who was 
ever beside him, like a mysterious 
pilot, secretly steering his little bark 
amidst the strange, splendid, but dan- 
gerous seas which it had now to navi- 
gate,) I fear that, with Titmouse, it 
would have been—out of sight out of 
mind. But Gammon, ever watchful 
over the real interests of his charge, 
and also delighted to become the mc- 
dium of conferring favours upon others, 
conveyed from time to time, to the 
interesting family of the Tag-rags, 
special marks of Mr Titmouse’s cour- 
tesy and gratitude. At one time, a 
haunch of doe venison would find its 
way to Mr Tag-rag, to whom Gammon 
justly considered that the distinction 
between buck and doe was unknown; 
at another, a fine work-box and a 
beautifully bound Bible found its way 
to good Mrs Tag-rag; and, lastly, a 
gay guitar to Miss Tag-rag, who 
forthwith began twang-twang, tang-a- 
tang tang-it, from morning to. night, 
thinking with ecstasy of its dear dis< 
tinguished donor ; who, together with 
Mr Gammon, had, some time after- 
wards, the unspeakable gratification, 
on occasion of their being invited to 
dine at Satin Lodge, of hearing her 
perform the following exquisite com- 
position, for both the words and air of 
which she had been indebted to her 
music-master, a youth with black 
mustaches, long dark hair parted 
on his head, shirt collars a-la-Byron, 
and eyes full of inspiration. 


TO HIM I LOVE, 


1. 


Ah me! J feel the smart 


Affettuosas 
mente. 


Of Cupid’s cruel dart 
Quivering in my heart, 


Heigho, ah! whew! 





* Hor. Carm. V., iv. 
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2. 
With him I love 
Swiftly time would move ; 
With his cigar, 
And my guitar, 


Allegro. 


We'd smoke and play 
The livelong day, 
Merrily, merrily ! 
Pufi—puff—puff, 
Tang-a, tang, tang! 


When he’s not near me, 


Adagio, et 
con molto 
espressione. 


O! of life ’'m weary— 
The world is dreary— 
Mystic spirits of song, 
Wreathed with cypress, come along ! 


And hear me! hear me! 


Singing, 


Teneramente. 


Such were the tender and melting 
strains which this fair creature (her 
voice a little reedy and squeaking to 
be sure) poured mto the sensitive 
ear of Titmouse; and such are the 
strains by means of which, many and 
many a Miss Tag-rag has captivated 
many and many a Titmouse ; so that 
sentimental compositions of this sort 
are deservedly popular, and do honour 
to our musical and poetical character 
as a nation. I said that it was on 
the occasion of a dinner at Satin 
Lodge, that Mr Titmouse and Mr 
Gammon were favoured by hearing 
Miss Tag-rag’s voice, accompanying 
her guitar; for when Mr Tag-rag 
had sounded Mr Gammon, and found 
that both he and Titmouse would be 
only too proud and happy to partake 
of his hospitality, they were invited. 
A very crack affair it was, (though I 
have not time to describe it)—given 
on a more splendid scale than Mr Tag- 
rag had ever ventured upon before. 
He brought a bottle of champagne 
all the way from town with his own 
hands, and kept it nice and cool in the 
kitchen cistern for three days before- 
hand ; and there was fish, soup, roast 
mutton, and roast ducks, roast fowls, 
peas, cabbage, cauliflowers, potatoes, 
vegetable marrows; there was an 
apple-pie, a plumb-pudding, custards, 
creams, jelly, and a man to wait, hired 
from thetavern at the corner of the hill. 
It had not occurred to them to provide 
themselves with champagne glasses, 
so they managed as well as they could 


Heigho, heigho— 
Tootle, tootle, too, 


A—lackaday ! 


with the common ones—all but Tit. 
mouse, who with a sort of fashionable 
recklessness, to show how little he 
thought of it, poured out his cham- 
pagne into his tumbler, which he two- 
thirds filled, and drank it off at a 
draft, Mr Tag-rag trying to disguise 
the inward spasm it occasioned him, 
by a grievous smile. He and Mrs 
Tag-rag exchanged anxious looks; 
the whole of their sole bottle of cham. 
pagne was gone already—almost as 
soon as it had been opened ! 

‘I always drink champagne out of 
a tumbler ; I do—’pon my life,”’ said 
Titmouse carelessly ; “ it’s a devilish 
deal more pleasant.” 

** Ye-e-s—of course it is, sir,”’ said 
Mr Tag-rag, rather faintly. Shortly 
afterwards, Titmouse offered to take 
a glass of champagne with Miss Tag- 
rag :—Her father’s face flushed ; and 
at length, with a bold effort, “ Why, 
Mr Titmouse,” said he, trying despe- 
rately to look unconcerned—* the— 
the fact is, I never keep more than a 
dozen or so in my cellar—and most 
unfortunately I found this afternoon 
that six bottles had—burst—lI assure 
you.” 

«“*Pon my soul, sorry to hear it,” 


quoth Titmouse ; * must send you a. 


dozen of my own—I always keep about 
fifty or a hundred dozen. Oh, I'll 
send you half-a-dozen!” 

Tag-rag scarcely knew, for a mo- 
ment, whether he felt pleased or mor- 
tified at this stroke of delicate gene- 
rosity. Thus it was that Titmouse 
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evinced a disposition to shower marks 
of his favour and attachment upon the 
Tag-rags, in obedience to the injunc« 
tions of Gammon, who assured him 
that it was of very great importance 
for him to secure the good graces of 
Mr Tag-rag. So Mr Titmouse now 
drove up to Satin Lodge in his cab, 
and then rode thither, followed by his 
stylish groom; and on one oecasion, 
artful little seamp! happening to find 
no one at home but Miss Tag-rag, he 
nevertheless alighted, and stayed for 
nearly ten minutes, behaving precisely 
in the manner of an accepted suitor, 
aware that he might do so with impu- 
nity since there was no witness pre- 
sent; a little matter which had been 
suggested to him by Mr Gammon. 
Poor Miss Tag-rag’s cheek he kissed 
with every appearance of ardour, pro- 
testing that she was a monstrous 
lovely creature; and he left her ina 
state of delighted excitement, imagin- 
ing herself the fated mistress of ten 
thousand a-year, and the blooming 
bride of the gay and fashionable Mr 
Titmouse. When her excellent pa- 
rents heard of what had that day oc- 
curred between Mr Titmouse and their 
daughter, they also looked upon the 
thing as quite settled. In the mean- 
while, the stream of prosperity flowed 
steadily in upon Mr Tag-rag, his shop 
continuing crowded; his shopmen 
doubled in number :—in fact, he at 
length actually received, instead of 
giving payment, for allowing young 
men to serve a short time in so cele- 
brated an establishment, in order that 
they might learn the first-rate style of 
_ doing business, and when established 
on their own account, write up over 
their doors—** Peter Tape, late from 
Tag-rag & Co., Oxford Street.” 
Determined to make hay while the 
sun shone, he resorted to several little 
devices for that purpose, such as a 
shirt front with frills in the shape of a 
capital “ T,” and of which, under the 
name of “ Titties,’ he sold immense 
numbers amongst the inferior swells 
of London. At length it occurred 
to Gammon to suggest to Titmouse 
a mode of conferring upon his old 
friend and master a mark of perma- 
nent, public, and substantial distinc- 
tion ; and this was, the obtaining for 
him, through the Earl of Dreddling- 
ton, an appointment as one of the 
royal tradesmen—namely, draper and 
hosier to the King. When Mr Tag- 
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rag’s disinterested and indefatigable 
benefactor, Gammon, called one day 
in Oxford Street, and calling him for 
a moment out of the bustle of his 
crowded shop, mentioned the honour 
which Mr Titmouse was bent upon 
doing his utmost, at Mr Gammon’s 
instance, to procure for Mr Tag-rag, 
that respectable person was quite ata 
loss for terms in which adequately to 
express his gratitude. Titmouse readi- 
ly consented to name the thing to the 
great man, and urge it in the best way 
he could; and he performed his pro- 
mise. The Eark listened to his appli- 
cation with an air of anxiety. “ Sir,” 
said he, * the world is acquainted with 
my reluctance to ask favours of those 
in office. When Iwas in office myself, 
I felt the inconvenience of such appli- 
cations abundantly. Besides, the ap- 
pointment you have named, happens 
to be one of considerable importance, 
and requiring great influence to pro- 
cure it. Consider, sir, the immense 
number of tradesmen there are of 
every description, of whom drapers 
and hosiers (according to the Jast re- 
turns laid before Parliament at the 
instance of my friend Lord Goose) 
are by far the most numerous. All of 
them are naturally ambitious of so 
high a distinction: yet, sir, observe, 
that there is only one king and one 
royal family toserve. My Lord Cham- 
berlain is, I have no doubt, harassed 
by applicants for such honours as you 
have mentioned.” 

Hereat Titmouse got startled at 
the unexpected magnitude of the fa- 
vour he had applied for; and, decla- 
ring that he did not care a curse for 
Tag-rag, begged to withdraw his 
application. But the Earl, with a 
mighty fine air, interrupted him— 
‘* Sir, you are not in the least presu- 
ming upon your relationship with me, 
nor do I think you overrate the in- 
fluence I may happen—in short, sir, 
I will make it my business to see my 
Lord Ko-roo this very day, and sound 
him upon the subject.” 

That same day an interview took 
place between the two distinguished 
noblemen, Lord Dreddlington and 
Lord Ko-too. Each approached the 
other upon stilts. After a display of 
the most delicate tact on the part of 
Lord Dreddlington, Lord Ko-too, 
who made a mighty piece of work of* 
it, promised to consider of the appli- 
cation. " 
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Within a day or two afterwards Mr 
Tag-rag received a letter from the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office, notifying 
that his Majesty had been graciously 
pleased to appoint him draper and ho- 
sier to his Majesty! It occasioned him 
similar feelings of tumultuous pride 
and pleasure to that with which the 
Earl of Dreddlington would have re- 
ceived tidings of his long-coveted mar- 
quisate having been conferred upon 
him, He started off, within a quarter 
of an hour after the receipt of the let- 
ter, to a carver and gilder a few doors 
off, and gave orders for the immediate 
preparation of a first-rate cast, gilded, 
of the royal arms; which, in about 
a week's time, might be seen, a truly 
resplendent object, dazzlingly conspi- 
cuous over the central door of Mr 
Tag-rag’s establishment, inspiring awe 
intothe minds of passers-by, and envy 
into Mr Tag-rag’s neighbours and 
rivals, He immediately sent off letters 
of gratitude to Mr Titmouse, and to 
“‘ the Right Honourable, the Most 
Noble the Earl of Dreddlington; ” to 
the latter personage, at the same time, 
forwarding a most splendid crimson 
satin flowered dressing-gown, as * an 
humble token of his gratitude for his 
lordship’s mark of condescension.” 

Both the letter and the dressing- 
gown gave great satisfaction to the 
Earl’s valet, (than whom they never 
got any further,) and who, having 
tried on the dressing-gown, forthwith 
sate down and wrote a very fine reply, 
in his lordship’s name, to the note 
which had accompanied it, taking an 
opportunity to satisfy his conscience, 
by stating to the Earl the next morn- 
ing that a Mr Tag-rag had “ called” 
to express his humble thanks for his 
lordship’s goodness. He was, more- 
over, so well satisfied with this speci- 
men of Mr Tag-rag’s articles, that he 
forthwith opened an account with him, 
and sent a very liberal order to start 
with. The same thing occurred with 
several of the subordinate function. 
aries at the palace; and—to let my 
reader, a little prematurely however, 
into a secret—this was the extent of 
the additional custom which Mr Tag- 
rag’s appointment secured him ; and, 
even for these supplies, I never heard 
of his getting paid. But it did won- 
ders with him in the estimation of the 

*world. ‘Twas evident that he was in 
a fair way of becoming the head house 
inthetrade. His appointment caused 


[ Nov, 
no little ferment in that nook of the 
city with which he was conneeted, 
The worshipful Company of Squirt. 
makers elected him a member; and 
on avacancy suddenly oceurring in the 
ward to which he belonged, he was 
made a common council-man. Mr 
Tag-rag soon made a great stir as a 
champion of civil and religious liberty, 
As for church and county rates, in par. 
ticular, he demonstrated the gross in- 
justice of calling upon one who had 
no personal occasion for the use of a 
church, ofacounty bridge, a county jail, 
ora lunatic asylum, to becalled upon to 
contribute to the support of them. A 
few speeches in this strain attracted so 
much attention to him, that several 
leading men in the ward (a very “ lib- 
eral” one) intimated to him that he 
stood the best chance of succeeding to 
the honour of alderman on the next 
vacancy ; and when he and Mrs Tag. 
rag were alone together, he would 
start the subject of the expenses of the 
mayoralty with no little anxiety. He 
went to the chapel no longer on foot, 
but in a stylish sort of covered gig, 
‘with a kind of coal-scuttle-shaped box 
screwed on behind, into which was 
squeezed his footboy, (who, by the 
way, had a thin stripe of crimson let 
into each leg of his trousers,on Mr 
Tag-rag’s appointment to an office 
under the ecrown;) he was also a 
trifle later in arriving at the chapel 
than he had been accustomed to be. 
He had a crimson velvet cushion 
running along the front of his pew, 
and the bibles and hymn-books very 
smartly gilded. He was presently 
advanced to the honoured post of 
Chief Deacon ; and on one occasion, 
in the unexpected absence of the cene 
tral luminary of the system, was asked 
to occupy the chair at a “ great meet- 
ing” for the Prevention of Civil and 
Religious Discord; when he took the 
opportunity of declaring his opinion, 
which was enthusiastically cheered, 
that the principles of free trade ought 
to be applied to religion; and that 
the voluntary system was that which 
was designed by God, to secure the 
free blessings of competition. As for 
Satin Lodge, he stuck two little 
wings to it; and had one of the por- 
traits of Tittlebat Titmouse (as Tip- 
pitiwink) hung over his drawing-room 
mantelpiece, splendidly framed and 
glazed. 

Some little time after Tag-rag 
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had obtained the Royal appointment, 
which I have been so particular in re- 
cording, Gammon, happening to be 
passing his shop, stepped in, and ob- 
serving Mr Tag-rag, very cordially 
greeted him; and then, as if it had 
been a thought of the moment only, 
without taking him from the shop, 
intimated that he had been westward, 
engaged in completing the formal de- 
tails of a re-arrangement of the greater 
portion of Mr Titmouse’s estates, upon 
which that gentleman had recently 
determined, and the sight of Mr Tag- 
rag’s establishment had suggested to 
Mr Gammon, that possibly Mr Tag- 
rag would feel gratified at being made 
a formal party to the transaction ; as 


Mr Gammon was sure that Mr Tit- ° 


mouse would feel delighted at having 
associated with the Earl of Dreddling- 
ton, and one or two other persons of 
distinction, in the meditated arrange- 
ment, the name of so early and sincere 
a friend as Mr Tag-rag: * one who, 
moreover”—here Gammon paused, 
and gave a smile of inexpressible sig- 
nificance, “ but it was not for Aim to 
hint his suspicions "— 

“ Sir—I—I—will you come into 
my room?” interrupted Tag-rag, ra- 
ther eagerly, anxious to have a more 
definite indication of Mr Gammon’s 
opinion ; but that gentleman, looking 
at his watch, pleaded want of time, 
and suddenly shaking Mr Tag-rag by 
the hand, moved towards the door. 

* You were talking of signing, sir 
—Is it with you? I'llsign any thing ! 
—any thing for Mr Titmouse; only 
too proud—it’s an honour to be any 
way connected with him!’’ Gammon, 
on hearing this, felt in his pockets, as 
if he supposed that he should find 
there what he perfectly well knew 
had been lying ready, cut and dried, 
in his safe at Saffron Hill for 
months. 

“ ] find I haven't got the little do- 
cument with me,” said he carelessly; 
“ T suppose it’s lying about with other 
loose papers at the office, or I may 
have left it at the earl’s”—[if Gam- 
mon meant here to allude to the Earl 
of Dreddlington, I think it only fair 
to say that he had never been, for one 
instant in his life, in that great man’s 
presence. 

“ Tl tell you what, Mr Gammon,” 
said Tag-rag, considering—‘‘ Your 
office is at Saffron Hill? Well, I shall 
be passing your way to-morrow, about 
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noon, and will look in and do all you, 
wish.” 

* Could you arrange to meet the 
earl there ?—or, as his lordship's 
movements are—ah, ha !—not very’’—~ 

« Should be most proud to meet his 
lordship, sir, to express my personal 
gratitude ”— 

*‘ Oh, the earl never likes to be 
reminded, Mr Tag-rag, of any little 
courtesy or kindness he may have con- 
ferred! But if you will be with us 
about twelve, we can wait a little 
while ; and if his lordship should not 
be punctual, we must even let you 
sign first, ah, ha!—and explain it to 
his lordship on his arrival, for I know 
your time’s very precious, Mr Tag- 
rag! Gracious! Mr Tag-rag, what a 
constant stream of customers. you 
have !—I heard it said, the other day, , 
that you were rapidly absorbing all 
the leading business in your line in 
Oxford Street.” 

« You re very polite, Mr Gammon! 
Certainly I’ve no reason to complain. 
I always keep the best of every thing, 
and sell at the lowest prices; and 
spare no pains to please ; and it's 
hard if” — 

‘« How do you do?” quoth Gam- 
mon, suddenly starting, and bowing 
to some one on the other side of the 
way, whom he did not see. “ Well, 
good-day, Mr Tag-rag—good-day ! 
To-morrow at twelve, by the way?” 

«* I’m yours to command, Mr Gam- 
mon,” replied Tag-rag; and so 
they parted. Just about twelve o’. 
clock the next day, the latter, in a 
great bustle, saying he had fifty 
places to call at in the city, made his 
appearance at Saffron Hill. 

** His lordship a’n’t here, I sup 
pose ?”’ quoth he, after shaking hands 
with Mr Quirk and Mr Gammon. 
The latter gentleman pulled out his 
watch, and, shrugging his shoulders, 
said with a smile, “ No—we'll give 
him half-an-hour’s grace.” 

‘* Half-an-hour, my dear sir!” ex- 
claimed Tag-rag, ‘ I couldn’t stay so 
long if there were half-a-dozen lords 
coming. I am a man of business, he 
isn’t: first come first served, you 
know, eh? All fair that!" There 
were a good many recently engrossed 
parchmentsand writings scatteredover 
the table, and from among them | 
Gammon, after tossing them about 
for some time, at length drew out a 
sheet of foolscap. It was stamped, 
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and there was writing upon the first 
and second pages. 

“Now, gentlemen, quick’s the 
‘word—time’s precious!” said Tag- 
rag, taking up a pen, and dipping it 
into the inkstand. Gammon, with 
an unconcerned air, placed before him 
the document he had been looking for. 
s¢ Ah, how well I know the signature ! 
That flourish of his—a sort of bold- 
ness about it, a’n’t there?” said Tag- 
rag, observing the signature of Tit- 
mouse immediately above the spot on 
which he was going to place his own ; 
there being written in pencil, under- 
neath, the word ‘ Dreddlington,” 
evidently for the intended signature 
of the earl. I'm between two good 
ones, at any rate, eh?” said Tag-rag. 
Gammon or Quirk said something 
about a “ term to attend the inheri- 
tance” —* trustee of an outstanding 
term ”—“ legal estate vested in the 
trustees ’—* too great power to be put 
in the hands of any but those of the 
highest honour.” 

«© Stay!" quoth Gammon, ringing 
his little handbell—* nothing like re- 
gularity, even in trifles.’” He was 


answered by one of the clerks, a very 


dashing person—* We only wish you 
to witness a signature,” said Gammon. 
« Now, we shall release you, Mr Tag- 
rag,in a moment. Say, ‘I deliver 
this as my act and deed ’—putting your 
finger on the little wafer there.” 

So said and so did Mr Tag-rag as 
he had been directed ; the clerk wrote 
his name under the witnessing clause, 
¢¢ Abominable Amminadab ;” and from 
that moment Mr Tag-rag had uncon- 
sciously acquired an interest in the fu- 
ture stability of Mr Titmouse’s for- 
tunes, to the extent of some TWENTY 
THOUSAND. POUNDS. 

« Now, gentlemen, you'll make my 
compliments to his lordship, and ifhe 
asks how I came to sign before him, 
explain the hurry 1 was in. Time 
and tide wait for no man. Good 
morning, gentlemen; good morning ; 
best regards to our friend, Mr Tit- 
mouse.” Gammon attended him to 
the door, cordially shaking him by 
the hand, and presently returned to 
the room he had just quitted, where 
he found Mr Quirk holding in his 
hand the document just signed by 
Tag-rag; which was, in fact, a joint 
and several bond, conditioned in a pe- 
nalty of forty thousand pounds, for the 

duerepayment, by Titmouse, of twenty 
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thousand pounds and interest, about 
to be advanced to him on mortgage of 
a portion of the Yatton property, 
Gammon, sitting down, gently took 
the instrument from Mr Quirk, and 
with a bit of India-rubber calmly ef. 
faced the pencilled signature of Dred- 
dlington. 

«You're a d——d clever fellow, 
Gammon!” exclaimed Mr Quirk, pre- 
sently, with asort ofsigh. Gammon 
made no reply. His face was slight- 


ly pale, and wore an anxious expres. . 


sion. It will do now,” continued 
Mr Quirk, rubbing his hands, and 
with a gleeful expression of counte- 
nance. 

** That remains to be seen,” re- 
plied Gammon, in a low tone. 

‘Eh? What? Does any thing oc- 
cur—eh? By Jove, no screw loose, 
I hope?” 

«© No—but we're in very deep water 
now, Mr Quirk” — 

«© Well—devil only cares, so long 
as you keep a sharp look-out, Gam- 
mon. I'll trust the helm to you.” 

As Gammon did not seem in a talk- 
ative mood, Quirk shortly afterwards 
left him. 

Now, though Mr Tag-rag is no fa- 
vourite of mine, 1 begin to feel a good 
deal of anxiety on his behalf, I wish 


he had not been in so vast a “ hurry,” 


in a matter which required such grave 
deliberation, as “ signing, sealing, and 
delivering.” When a man is called 
on to go through so serious a cere- 
mony; it would be well if he could be 
apprised of thesignificance of the formu- 
la—* I deliver this as my act and deed.” 
Thus hath expressed himself, upon this 
point, agreat authority in the law, old 
Master Plowden. ’Tis a passage some- 
what quaint in form, but not the less 
forcible and important in substance :— 


“Words are oft spoken unadvisedly, 
and pass from men lightly and inconsider- 
ately: but, where the agreement is by 
deed. there is more time for deliberation; 
for when a man passes a thing by deed, 
first, there is the determination of the 
mind to do it, and upon that he causes it 
to be writien, which is one part of delibe- 
ration; and, afterwards, he puts his seal 
to it, which is another part of deliberation; 
and, lastly, he delivers the writing as his 
deed, which is the consummation of his 
resolution. So that there is great delibe- 
ration used in the making of deeds, for 
which reason they are received as a lien, 
final to the party, and are adjudged to bind 
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the party, without examining upon what 
cause or consideration they were made.”* 


Possibly some one now reading 
these pages hath had most dismal ex- 
perience in the matter above-mention- 
ed ; and I hope that such dismal expe- 
rience, a due reflection will avert from 
many a reader. As for Tag-rag, it 
may turn out that our fears for him 
are groundless : nevertheless, one hates 
to see men do important things in 
a hurry :—and, as we shall not see him 
again for some time, there can be no 
harm in wishing him well out of what 
he has done. — 


If *twere done when ’tis done—- 
Then *twere well *twere done quickly” — 
and not otherwise. 

The London season was now ad- 
vancing towards its close. Fine ladies 
were getting sated and exhausted 
with operas, concerts, balls, routs, 
soirées, assemblies, bazaars, fétes, and 
the Park. Their lords were getting 
tired of their clubs during the day, and 
hurried dinners, late hours, foul air, 
Jong speeches, at the two Houses ; 
where, however they might doze away 
the time, they could seldom get the 
luxury of a downright nap for more 
than an hour or two together—always 
waking, and fancying themselves in 
the tower of Babel, and that it was on 
fire, so strange and startling were the 
lights and the hubbub! The very 
whippers-in were looking jaded and 
done—like a Smithfield drover’s dog 
on a Monday night, that at length can 
neither bark nor bite in return for 
a kick or a blow; and, hoarse and 
wearied, falls asleep on his way home 
—a regular somnambulist. Where 
the Earl of Dreddlington and Lady 
Cecilia were to pass their autumn, was 
a question which they were beginning 
to discuss rather anxiously. Any one 
glancing over their flourishing list of 
residencesin England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland, which were paraded in 
the Peerages and Court Guides, would 
have supposed that they had an ample 
choice beforethem: but the reader ofthis 
history knows better. The mortifying 
explanation—mortifying to the poor 
Earl—having been once given by me, 
I shall not again do so. Suffice it to 
say that Poppleton Hall, Hertford- 
shire, had its disadvantages ; there 
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they must keep up a full establishment, 
and receive county company and other 
visiters — owing, as they did, much 
hospitality. ’Twas expensive work, 
also, at the watering-places ; and ex- 
pensive and also troublesome to go 
abroad at the Earl’s advanced period of 
life. Pensively ruminating on these 
matters one evening, they were inter- 
rupted by a servant bringing in a note, 
which proved to be from Titmouse— 
inviting them, in terms of profound 
courtesy and great cordiality, to hon- 
our Yatton, by making a stay there 
during as great a portion of the au- 
tumn as they could not better occupy. 
Mr Titmouse frankly added, that he 
could not avoid acknowledging some 
little degree of selfishness in giving 
the invitation—namely, in expressing 
a hope that the Earl’s presence would 
afford him, if so disposed, an oppor- 
tunity of introducing him—Titmouse 
—to any of the leading members of 
the county who might be honoured 
by the Earl’s acquaintance ; that, six 
tuated as Titmouse was, he felt an 
increasing anxiety on that point. He 
added, that he trusted the Earl and 
Lady Cecilia would consider Yatton, 
while they were there, as in all re- 
spects their own residence, and that 
he, Titmouse, would spare no exertion 
to render their stay as agreeable as 
possible. The humble appeal of Tit- 
mouse prevailed with his great kins- 
man, who, on the next day, sent hima 
letter, saying that his lordship fully 
recognised the claims whith Mr Tit- 
mouse had upon him as the head of 
the family, and that his lordship should 
feel very glad in availing himself of 
the opportunity which offered itself, 
of placing Mr Titmouse on a proper 
footing of intercourse with the people 
of the county. That, for this purpose, 
his lordship should decline any invita- 
tions they might receive to pass their 
autumn elsewhere, &c. &c. &c. In 
plain English, they jumped at the in- 
vitation. It had emanated originally 
from Gammon, who, from motives of 
his own, had suggested it to Titmouse, 
bade him act upon it, and drew up the 
letter conveying it. I say, from mo- 
tives of his own, Gammon was bent 
upon becoming personally acquainted 
with the Earl, and fixing himself, if 
possible, thoroughly in his lordship's 
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confidence. He had contrived to as- 
certain from Titmouse, without that 
gentleman’s being, however, aware of 
it, that the few occasions on which his 
(Gammon’s) name had been mentioned 
by the Earl, it had been accompanied 
by slighting expressions—by indica- 
tions of dislike and suspicion. Give 
him, however, thought he, but the op- 
portunity, and he could very soon 
change the nature of the Earl’s feel- 
ings towards him. As soon, there- 
fore, as the Earl’s acceptance of the 
invitation had been communicated to 
Gammon, he resolved to be one of the 
guests at Yatton during the time of the 
Earl’s stay—a step, into the propriety 
of which he easily brought Mr Quirk 
to enter, but which he did not, for the 
present, communicate to Titmouse, 
lest he should, by prematurely disclo-~ 
sing it to the Earl, raise any obstacle, 
arising out of an objection on the part 
of his lordship, who, if he but found 
Gammon actually there, must submit 
to the infliction with what grace he 
might. In due time it was noti- 
fied on the part of the Earl, by his 
man of business, to Mr Titmouse, 
(who had gone down to Yatton,) 
through Ais man of business, that the 
Ear], and a formidable portion of his 
establishment, would make their ap- 
pearance at Yatton by a named day. 
The Earl had chosen to extend the in- 
vitation to Miss Macspleuchan, and also 
to as many attendants as he thought 
fit to take, with him, instead of let- 
ting them consume their board-wages 
in entire idleness in town or at Pop- 
pleton. Heavens! what accommoda- 
tion was required, for the Earl, for the 
Lady Cecilia, each of their personal at- 
tendants, Miss Macspleuchan, and five 
servants! Then there were two other 
guests invited, in order to form com- 
pany and amusement for the Earl— 
the Marquis Gants-Jaunes de Mille- 
fleurs and a Mr Tuft. Accommo- 
dation must be had for these ; and, 
to secure it, Mr Titmouse and Mr 
Gammon were driven to almost the 
extremities of the house. Four ser- 
vants, in a sort of baggage-waggon, 
preceded the arrival of the Earl and 
Lady Cecilia by a day or two, in 
order to “‘ arrange every thing ;’’ and, 
somehow or another, one of the first 
things that was done with this view, 
was to install his lordship’s chief ser- 
vants in the quarters of Mr Titmouse’s 
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servants, who, it was suggested, should 
endeavour to make themselves as com- 
fortable as they could in some little 
unfurnished rooms over the stables! 
And, in a word, before Mr Titmouse’s 
grand guests had been at the Hall 
four-and-twenty hours, there was es. 
tablished there the same freezing state 
and solemn ceremony which prevailed 
in the Earl’s. own establishment. 
Down came at length, thundering 
through the village, the Earl's dusty 
travelling-carriage and four ; himself, 
Lady Cecilia, and Miss Maespleuchan, 
within, his valet and Lady Cecilia’s 
maid behind: presently it wound 
round the park road, crashing and 
flashing through the gravel, and rat- 
tling under the old gateway, and at 
length stood before the Hall door— 
the reeking horses pulled up with a 
sudden jerk, which almost threw them 
all upon their haunches. Mr Tit- 
mouse was in readiness to receive his 
distinguished visiters; the carriage- 
door was opened—down went the 
steps—and in a few moments’ time the 
proud old Earl of Dreddlington and 
his proud daughter, having entered the 
Hall, had become the guests of its 
flustered and ambitious little proprie- 
tor. While all the guests are occu- 

ied in their dressing-rooms, recover- 
ing themselves from the cramp and 
fatigue of a long journey, and are 
preparing to make their appearance at 
dinner, let me take the opportunity to 
give you a sketch of the only one of 
the guests to whom you are at present 
a stranger: I mean Mr Tuft—Mr 
Venom Tort. 

Oft hath an inexperienced mush- 
room-hunter, deceived at a distance, 
run up to gather what seemed to be a 
fine cluster of mushrooms, growing 
under the shade of a stately tree, but 
which, on stooping down to gather 
them, he discovers with disappoint- 
ment and disgust to be no mushrooms 
at all, but vile, uiwholesome—even 
poisonous funguses, which, to prevent 
their similarly deluding others, he 
kicks up and crushes under foot. And 
is not this a type of what often hap- 
pens in society? Under the * cold 
shade of aristocracy,” how often is to 
be met with—the sycophant?—Mr 
Venom Tuft was one of them. His 
character was written in his face. Dis- 
agreeable tolook at—though he thought 
far otherwise — he yet contrived to 
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make himself pleasant to be listened 
to, by the languid and ennuyéed fa- 
He spoke ever— 


shionable. 


“In a toady’s key, 
With bated breath and whispering hum- 
bleness.”” 


His person was at once effeminate and 
coarse ; his gesture and address were 
cringing — there was an intolerable 
calmness and gentleness about them 
at all times, but especially while la- 
bouring in his vocation. He had the 
art of administering delicate and ap- 
propriate flattery by a look only, de- 
ferential and insinuating—as well as 
by words. He had always at com- 
mand a copious store of gossip, highly 
seasoned with scandal ; which he col- 
lected and prepared with industry and 
judgment. Clever toadies are gener= 
ally bitter ones. With sense enough 
to perceive, but not spirit enough to 
abandon their odious propensities, they 
are aware of the ignominious specta- 
cle they exhibit before the eyes of men 
of the least degree of independence 
and discernment, and whose open con- 
tempt they have not power or manli- 
ness enough to resent. Then their 
smothered rage takes an inward turn ; 
it tends to, and centres in the tongue, 
from which it falls in drops of scalding 
virus ; and thus it is, that the func- 
tions of sycophant and slanderer are 
so often found united in the same mi- 
serable individual. Does a sycophant 
fancy that his patron—if one may use 
such a term—is not aware of his cha- 
racter and position? Would that he 
could but hear himself spoken of by 
those to whom he has last been cotton- 
ing! If he could but for one moment 
“see himself as others see him”’— 
surely he would instantly wriggle out 
of the sight of man! But Mr Tuft 
was not an everyday toady. Being 
aclever man, it occurred to him as 
calculated infinitely to enhance the va- 
lue of hisattentions, ifhecould getthem 
te be regarded as those of a man of 
some ability and reputation. So reas 
sonable a wish, as thus to rise to emi- 
nenece in the calling in life to which 
he had devoted himself—viz. toadyism 
—stimulated him to considerable exer- 
tion, which was in time rewarded by 
a measure of success ; for he began to 
be looked on as something of a literary 
man, Then he would spend his morn- 
ings in reading up, in those quarters 
whence he might cull materials for 
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display in society at a later period of 
the day, when he could watch his op- 
portunity, or, if none presented itself, 
make one, by diverting the current of 
conversation into the channel on which 
was the gay and varied bordering of 
his recent acquisitions. All his know- 
ledge was of this gossiping pro hae 
vice character. He was very skilful 
in administering his flattery. Did he 
dine with his Grace, or his Lordship, 
whose speech in the House appeared 
in that or the preceding day’s news- 
papers? Mr Tuft got it up carefully, 
and also the speech in answer to it, 
with a double view—to show himself 
at home in the question; and then to 
differ a little with his Grace or his 
Lordship, in order to be presently set 
right by them, and convinced by them} 
Or when conversation turned upon the 
topics which had, overnight, called up 
his Grace or his Lordship om his legs, 
Mr Tuft would break in by observing 
that such and such a point had been 
‘put in the debate with admirable 
point and force by some one of the 
speakers—he did not recollect whom;” 
and on being apprised, and receiving 
a courteous bow from the great man 
entitled to the undesigned compliment, 
look so surprised — almost, indeed, 
piqued! Carefully, however, as he 
managed matters, he was soon found 
out by men, and compelled to betake 
himself, with tenfold ardour, to the 
women, with whom he lasted a little 
longer. They considered him a great 
literary man; for he could quote and 
criticise a great deal of poetry, anda - 
good many novels. He could show 
that what every body else admired 
was full of faults ; what all condemn- 
ed was admirable: so that the fair 
creatures were forced to distrust their 
own judgment in proportion as they 
deferred to his. He would allow. no 
one to be entitled to the praise of lite- 
rary excellence except individuals of 
rank, and one or two men of establish- 
ed literary reputation, who had not 
thought it worth their while to repel 
his obsequious advances, or convenient 
not todo so. Then ke would polish 
the poetry of fine ladies, touch up their 
little tales, and secure their insertion 
in fashionable periodicals. On these 
accounts, and of his piquant tittle-tattle, 
no soirée or conversazione was com- 
plete without him, any more than 
without tea, coffee, ice, or lemonade. 
All toadies hate one another ; but his 
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brethren both hated and feared Mr 
Tuft; for he was not only so suc- 
cessful himself, but possessed and used 
such engines for depressing them. Mr 
Tuft had hoped to succeed in being 
popped in by one of his patrons for a 
snug little Whig borough, (for Tuft 
happened to be a Whig—though, for 
that matter, he might have been, more 
advantageously, a Tory;) but the 
great man got tired of him, and turned 
him off, though the ladies of the family 
still secured him access to the dinner- 
table. He did not, however, make a 
very grateful return for such good- 
natured condescensions. Ugly and 
ungainly as he was, he yet imagined 
himself possessed of personal attrac- 
tions for the ladies, and converted their 
innocent and unsuspecting familia- 
rities, which had emanated from those 
confident in their purity and their 
greatness, into tokens of the ascen- 
dency he had gained over them; and 
of which, with equal cruelty, folly, 
and presumption, he could afterwards 
boast pretty freely. ‘Till this came, 
however, to be suspected and dis- 
covered, Mr Tuft visited a good many 
leading houses in town, and spent no 
inconsiderable portion of each autumn 
at some one or other of the country 
mansions of his patrons—from whose 
*¢ castles,” * halls,’’ “abbeys,”  prio- 
ries,” and “seats,” he took great pride 
in dating his letters to his friends. I 
must not forget to mention that he 
kept a book, very gorgeously bound 
and embellished, with silver- gilt 
clasps, and bearing on the back the 
words—* Book of Autographs ;” but 
I should have written it—* Trophies 
of Toadyism.” This book contained 
autograph notes of the leading nobi- 
— addressed familiarly to himself— 
thus :— 


** The Duke of Walworth presents 
his compliments to Mr Tuft, and felt 
particularly obliged by,” &c. 


“The Duchess of Diamond hopes 
Mr Tuft will not forget to bring with 
him this evening,” &c. 


“The Marquis of M—— has the 
honour to assure Mr Tuft that,” &c. 


“ Dear Tuft, 
«* Why were you not at —— House 
last night? We were dreadfully dull 
- without you! X—— so stupid”—~ 
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[This was from a very pretty and fa- 
shionable countess, whose initials it 
bore. ] 


“If Mr Tuft is dead, Lady Dual- 
cimer requests to be informed when 
his funeral will take place, as she, to- 
gether with a host of mourners, intend 
to show him a last mark of their re- 
spect.” 


“ Dear Tuft, 

“The poodle you brought me has 
got the mange, or some horrid com. 
plaint or other, which is making all his 
hdir fall off. Do come and tell me 
what is tobe done. Where can I send 
the sweet suffering angel ?— Yours, 

«© ARABELLA D. ” 

[This was from the eldest and love. 

liest daughter of a very great duke. } 


«* The Lord Chancellor presents his 
compliments, and begs to acknowledge 
the receipt of Mr Venom Tuft’s obli- 
ging present of his little ‘ Essay on 
Greainess.’” 


These are samples, taken at random, 
of the contents of Mr Tuft’s book of 
autographs, evidencing abundantly the 
satisfactory terms of intimacy upon 
which he lived with thegreat ; andit was 
ecstasy to him, to see this glittering 
record of his triumphs glanced over 
by the envious admiring eyes of those 
in his own station in society. How he 
delighted to.be asked about the sayings 
and doings of the exclusive circles! 
How confidentially could he intimate 
the desperate condition of a sick peer 
—an expected éclaircissement of some 
fashionable folly and crime—or a 
move to be made in the House that 
evening: poor Tuft little suspecting 
(lying so snug in his shell of self-con- 
ceit) how frequently he fell, on these 
occasions, among the Philistines—and 
was, unconsciously to himself, being 
trotted out by a calm sarcastic hypo- 
crite, for the amusement of the stand- 
ers-by, just as a little monkey is poked 
with a stick to get up and exhibit 
himself and his tricks. Such was Mr 
Tuft, a great ‘friend and admirer of 
‘the Marquis,” through whose. in- 
fluence he had procured the invitation 
from Titmouse, in virtue of which he 
was now dressing in a nice little room - 
at the back of the Hall, overlooking 
the stables ; being bent upon improv- 
ing his already tolerably familiar ac- 
quaintance with the Earl of Dreddling- . 
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ton and Lady Cecilia, and also ex- 
tracting from the man whose hospita- 
lity he was enjoying, materials for mer- 
riment among his great friends against 
the next season. 

When the party had collected in the 
drawingroom, in readiness for dinner, 
you might have seen Mr Tuft in ear- 
nest conversation with the Lady Ce- 
cilia; Mr Gammon standing talking 
to Miss Macspleuchan, with an air of 
courteous ease and frankness—having 
observed her sitting neglected by every 
body ; the Earl conversing now with 
the Marquis, then with Titmouse, and 
anon with Tuft, with whom he ap- 
peared to be particularly pleased. 
Happening at length to be standing 
near Gammon—a calm, gentlemanlike 
person, of whom he knew nothing, nor 
suspected that his keen eye had taken 
in his lordship’s true character and ca- 
pacity at a glance; that he would, in 
a few hours’ time, acquire as complete 
a mastery over his said lordship, as 
ever the present famous Aippodromist 


at Windsor, by touching a nerve in. 


the mouth of a horse, reduces him to 
helpless docility and submission—the 
Earl and he fell into casual conversa- 
tion for a moment or two. ‘The air 
of deference with which Gammon re- 
ceived the slight advances of the great 
man, was exquisite and indescribable. 
It gave him clearly to understand 
that his lofty pretensions were known 
to, and profoundly appreciated by, 
the individual he was addressing. 
Gammon said but little ; that little, 
however, how significant and decisive ! 
He knew that the Earl would present- 
ly enquire of; Titmouse who the un- 
known visiter was; and that on be- 
ing told in the conceited and proba- 
bly disparaging manner which Gam- 
mon knew Titmouse would adopt, if 
he supposed it would please the 
Earl, that “ it was only Mr Gammon, 
one of his solicitors,” he would sink 
at once and for ever beneath the no- 
tice of the Earl. He resolved, there- 
fore, to anticipate—to contrive that it 
should ooze out easily and advantage- 
ously from hintself, so that he could 
see the effect it had upon the Earl, 
and regulate his movements accord- 
ingly. Gammon sate down before the 
fortress of the Earl's pride, resolved 
that, for all it appeared so inaccessible 
and impregnable, it should fall, how- 
ever his skill and patience might be 
taxed in the siege. Till he had cast 
NO, CCCI, VOL, XLVIII, 
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his piercing eye upon the Earl, Gam- 
mon had felt a little of the nervousness 
which one may imagine would be ex~- 
perienced by Van Amburgh, who, on 
being summoned into the presence of 
majesty to give a specimen of his 
skill upon an animal concealed from 
him—of whose name and qualities he 
was ignorant—should summon all his 
terrors into his eye, and string his 
muscles to their highest tension ; and, 
on the door being opened, turn with 
smiling scorn —if not indignation— 
from a sucking pig, a calf, an ass, or 
achicken. Something similar were the 
feelings experienced by Gammon, as 
soon as he had scanned the counte« 
nance and figure of the Earl of Dred- 
dlington. He quickly perceived that 
the dash of awe which he had thrown 
into his manner, was producing its due 
effect upon that most magnificent sim- 
pleton. Watching his oppertunity, 
he gently introduced the topic of the 
recent change of ownership which 
Yatton had undergone ; and in speak- 
ing of the manner in which Mr Tit- 
mouse had borne his sudden prosper- 
ity—‘* Yes, my lord,” continued Gam- 
mon, with apparent carelessness, * [ 
recollect making some such observa- 
tion to him, and he replied, ‘ very true, 
Mr Gammon.’”’ Gammon finished his 
sentence calmly; but he perceived 
that the Earl had instantly withdrawn 
himselfinto hisearldom. He had given 
a very slight start; a very little col- 
our had mounted into his cheek ; a 
sensible hauteur had been assumed ; 
and by the time that Gammon had 
done speaking, the space between them 
had been—as Lord Dreddlington ima- 
gined, unobserved! y—increased by two 
or three inches. Gammon was a man 
—an able and a proud man—and he 
felt galled; but, ‘let it pass,” he pre- 
sently reflected— “let it pass, you 
pompous old idiot; I will one day re- 
pay it with interest.” The Earl sepa- 
rated from him, Gammon regarding 
him as a gaudy craft sheering off for 
a while, but doomed to be soon sunk, 
Mr Tuft, (who was the son of a highly 
respectable retired tobacconist in the 
north,) having ascertained that Gam- 
mon was only Mr Titmouse’s attor- 
ney, conducted himself for a while as 
though there were no such person in 
the room; but being a quick obser- 
ver, and catching once or twice the 
faint sarcastic smile with which Gam- 
mon’s eye was settled - him, he ex- 
T 
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_-perienced a very galling and uneasy 
* “consciousness of his presence. The 
Marquis's superior tact and perception 
of character led him to treat Gammon 
very differently—with a deference and 
anxiety to please him, which Gammon 
understood thoroughly—in fact, he and 
the Marquis had many qualities in 
common, but Gammon was the man 
of power. During dinner he sate be- 
side Miss Macspleuchan, and was al- 
most the only person who spoke to 
her—in fact, he said but little to any 
one else. He took wine with Tit- 
mouse with a marked but guarded air 
of confidence. The Marquis took wine 
with Gammon with an air of studied 
courtesy. The Earl's attention was 
almost entirely engrossed by Mr Tuft, 
who sate next to him, chattering in 
his ear like a little magpie perched 
upon his shoulder. The Marquis 
sate next to the Lady Cecilia; for 
whose amusement, as far as his cauti- 
ous tact would allow him, he from time 
to time drew out their little host. At 
length, in answer to a question by the 
Marquis, the Earl let fall some pom- 
pous observation, which the Marquis, 
who was getting very tired of the va- 
pid monotony which pervaded the 
table, ventured to differ from pretty 
decisively. Tuft instantly sided with 
the Earl, and spoke with infinite flu- 
eney for some minutes: Gammon saw 
in a moment that he was an absurd 
pretender; and watching his oppor- 
tunity, for the first time that he had 
interchanged a syllable with him, 
with one word exposing a palpable his- 
torical blunder of poor Tuft’s, over- 
threw him as completely as a bullet 
from a crossbow dislodges a tomtit 
from the wall on which he is hopping 
about, unconscious ofhis danger. ’T was 
a thing that there could be no mistake 
about whatever. 

“© That's a settler, Tuft,” said the 
Marquis, after a pause: Tuft gulped 
down a glass of wine; and presently, 
with the slightly staggered Earl, be- 
came a silent listener to the discussion 
into which the Marquis and Gammon 
had entered. Obtuse as was the Earl, 
Gammon contrived to let him see how 
effectually he was supporting his lord- 
ship’s opinion, which Mr Tuft had so 
ridiculously failed in. The Marquis 
got slightly the worst of the encounter 
with Gammon, whose object he saw, 
and whose tact he admired; and with 
much judgment permitted Gammon to 
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appear to the Earl as his successful 
defender, in order that he might him. 
self make a friend of Gammon. Mores 
over, he was not at all annoyed at 
witnessing the complete and unex. 
pected discomfiture of poor Tuft, 
whom, for all his intimacy with that 
gentleman, the Marquis thoroughly 
despised. 

However it might possibly be that 
his grand guests enjoyed themselves, 
it was far otherwise with Mr Titmouse; 
who, being compelled to keep sober, 
was quite miserable. None of those 
around him were drinking men :— 
and the consequence was, that he 
would retire early to his bedroom, 
and amuse himself with brandy and 
water, and cigars, while his guests 
amused themselves with cards, bil- 
liards, or otherwise as best they might. 
He did, indeed, “ stand like a cipher in 
the great account ;” instead of feeling 
himself the Earl of Dreddlington’s 
host, he felt himself as one of his lord- 
ship’s guests, struggling in vain against 
the freezing state and etiquette which 
the Earl carried with him wherever 
he went, like a sort of atmosphere, 
In this extremity he secretly clung to 
Gammon, and reposed upon his power- 
ful support and sympathy more im. 
plicitly than ever he had done before. 
As the shooting season had commen. 
ced, and game was plentiful at Yatton, 
the Marquis and Toft found full occu. 
pation during the day, as occasionally 
did Mr Gammon. Mr Titmouse once 
accompanied them; but having con- 
trived once or twice very nearly to 
blow his own hand off, and also to 
blow out the eyes of the Marquis, they 
intimated that he had better go out 
alone for the future—as he did once 
or twice, but soon got tired of such 
solitary sport. Besides—hares, phea- 
sants, partridges—old and young, cock 
or hen—'twas all one—none of them 
seemed to care one straw for him or 
his gun, let him pop and blaze away 
as loud and as long, as near or as far 
off, as he liked. The only thing he 
hit—and that plump—was one of his 
unfortunate dogs, which he killed on 
the spot; and then coming up with it, 
stamped upon the poor creature's 
bleeding carcass, saying with a furi- 
ous oath—‘ Why didn’t you keep out 
of the way, you brute?” ; 

The Earl was really anxious to per- 
form his promise of introducing, or 
procuring Titmouse to be introduced, 
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to the leading nobility and gentry of 
the county; but it proved a more 
difficult task than his lordship had an- 
ticipated—for Titmouse’s early doings 
at Yatton had not yet been forgotten : 
some of the haughty Whig gentry 
joined with their Tory neighbours in 
manifesting their open contempt, and 
dislike, for one who could so dis- 
grace the name and station to which 
he had been elevated in the county ; 
and the Earl had to encounter one 
or two somewhat mortifying rebuffs, 
in the course of the efforts which 
he was making for the establish- 
ment of his young kinsman. There 
were some, however, whom mere poli- 
tical considerations—some whom de- 
ference for the Earl's rank, and un- 
willingness to hurt his feelings, and 
others from considerations of political 
interest—induced to receive the new 
squire of Yatton on a footing of formal 
intimacy and equality ; so that his lord- 
ship’s numerous drives were not en- 
tirely useless. The whole party at 


the Hall attended the Earl to church 
on the Sundays—entirely filling the 
equire’s pew and the adjoining one; 
their decorous conduct presenting a 


very edifying spectacle to the humble 
congregation, and suggesting a strik- 
ing contrast between the present and 
the former visiters at the Hall. Wor- 
thy Doctor Tatham was asked several 
times to dinner, at the Earl's instance, 
who treated him on such occasions 
with great though stately courtesy. 
The only persons with whom the little 
doctor felt at his ease, were Mr Gam- 
mon and Miss Macspleuchan, who 
treated him with the utmost cordiality 
and respect, What became during 
the day of the two ladies, I hardly 
know. There was no instrument at 
Yatton: bagatelle-board, and novels 
from a circulating library at York, 
frequent rides and drives through the 
grounds and about the country, and 
occasional visits to and from one or 
two families with whom Lady Cecilia 
had a town acquaintance, occupied 
their day; and in the evening, a rub- 
ber at whist, or cribbage, or ecarté, 
with the Earl—sometimes, too, with 
the Marquis and Mr Tuft, both of 
whom lost no opportunity of paying 
marked attention to Lady Cecilia, 
with a view of dissipating as far as 
possible the inevitable ennui of her 
situation — would while away the 
short evenings, very early hours being 
now kept at the Hall, ’Twas won- 
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derful that two such men as the Mar- 
quis and Mr Tuft could stay so long 
as they did at so very dull a place, 
and with such dull people, Inwardly, 
they both voted the Earl an insuffer- 
able old twaddler; his daughter a 
piece of languid insipidity ; and one 
would have thought it daily more 
irksome for them to keep up their 
courtly attentions. They had, hows 
ever, as may presently be seen, their 
objects in view. 

As Gammon, a little to the Earl's 
surprise, continued apparently a per- 
manent guest at the Hall, where he 
seemed ever engaged in superintend- 
ing and getting into order the im. 
portant affairs of Mr Titmouse, it 
could hardly be but that he and the 
Earl should be occasionally thrown 
together; for as the Earl did not 
shoot, and never read books, even had 
there been any to read, he had little 
to do when not engaged upon the 
expeditions I have alluded do, but 
saunter about the house and grounds, 
and enter into conversation with 
almost any one he met, The assistance 
which Gammon had rendered the 
Earl on the occasion of their first 
meeting at dinner, had not been forgot. 
ten by his lordship, but had served to 
take off the edge from his preeon- 
ceived contemptuous dislike for him. 
Gammon steadily kept in the back 
ground, resolved that all advances 
should come from the Earl. When, 
onee or twice, his lordship enquired, 
with what Gammon saw to be only 
an affected carelessness, into the state 
of Mr Titmouse’s affairs, Mr Gammon ; 
evinced a courteous readiness to give 
him general information ; but with aa 
evident caution and apxiety, not un- 
duly to expose, even to the Earl, Mr 
Titmouse’s distinguished kinsman, the 
state of his property. He would, how- 
ever, disclose sufficient to satisfy the 
Earl of Mr Gammon’s zeal and ability 
on behalf of Mr Titmouse’s inter- 
ests, his consummate qualifieations as a 
man of business; and from time te 
time perceived that his display was not 
lost upon the Earl. Mr Gammon’s 
anxiety, in particular, to prevent the 
borough of Yatton from being a se- 
cond time wrested out of the hands of 
its proprietor, and returning, by a 
corrupt and profligate arrangement 
with ministers, a Tory to Parliament, 
gave the Earl peculiar satisfaction. 
He was led into a long conversation 
with Mr Gammon upon political mate 
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ters; and, at its close, was greatly 
struck with the soundness of his views, 
the strength of his liberal principles, 
and the vigour and acuteness with 
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him ; the Marquis only feeling pique, 
but Tuft also showing it. Had it been 
otherwise, indeed, it would have been 
odd; for Gammon seemed to feel a 


which he had throughout agreed with peculiar pleasure in demolishing him. 
every thing the Earl had said, and The Marquis, however, once resolved 


fortified every*position he had taken ; 
evincing, at the same time, a profound 
appreciation of his lordship’s lumi- 
nous exposition of political principles. 


to show Gammon how distinctly he 
perceived his plan of operations, by 
waiting till he and the poor Earl had 
reached a climax of absurdity, and 


The Earl was forced to own to him- then, with his eye on Gammon, burst- 
self, that he had never before met with ing into laughter. Seldom had Gam. 
aman of Mr Gammon’s strength of mon been more’ Ttuffled than by that 
intellect, whose views and opinions well-timed laugh ; for he felt found 
had so intimately and entirely coin- out! When the Earl and he were 
cided—were, indeed, identical with alone, he would listen with lively in- 
his own. ‘Twas delightful to listen terest, over and over again, never 
to them upon these occasions—to ob- wearied, to the Earl’s magnificent ac- 
serve the air of reverence and admi- counts of what he had intended to do, 
ration with which Gammon listened to had he only continued in office, in the 
the lessons of political wisdom that important department over which he 





fell, with increasing length and fre- 
quency, from the lips of his lordship. 


6 Tov xas amo yawoons pEAitos yAuxiwy 
pty adn.” 


Nor was it only when they were 
alone together, that Gammon would 
thus sit at the feet of Gamaliel: 
he was not ashamed to do so openly 
at the dinner-table; but, ah! how 
delicately and dexterously did he 
conceal from the spectators the game 
he was playing—more difficult to do 
so though it daily became—because 
the more willing Gammon was to re- 
ceive, the more eager the Earl was to 
communicate instruction! If, on any 
of these occasions, oppressed by the 
multifariousness of his knowledge, an 
its sudden overpowering confluence, 
he would pause in the midst of a series 
of half-formed sentences, Gammon 
would be at hand, to glide in easil 
and finish what the Earl had begun, 
out of the Earl's own ample materials, 
of which Gammon had caught a 
glimpse, and only worked out the 
Earl’s own, somewhat numerous, half- 
formed illustrations. The Marquis 
and Mr Tuft began, however, at 
length to feel a little impatient at ob- 
serving the way Gammon was making 
with the Earl; but of what use was it 
for them to interfere? Gammon was 
an exceedingly awkward person to 
meddle with; for, having once got 
fair play, by gaining the Earl’s ear, 
his accuracy, readiness, extent of in- 


had presided, viz. the Board of Green 
Cloth ; and more than once put his 
lordship into a soft flutter of excite~ 
ment, by hinting at rumours which, 
he said, were rife—that, in the event 
of a change of ministers, which was 
looked for, his lordship was to be Pre- 
sident of the Council. Sir,” the 
Earl would say, “ I should not shrink 
from the performance of my duty to 
my sovereign, to whatever post he 
might be pleased to call me. The one 
you mention, sir, has its peculiar dif- 
ficulties, and if I know any thing of 
myself, sir, it is one for which—I 
should say, I am peculiarly qualified. 
Sir, the duty of presiding over the de- 
liberations of powerful minds, re- 
quires signal discretion and dignity, be- 
cause, in short, especially in affairs of 
state—Do you comprehend me, Mr 
Gammon?” 

« T understand your lordship to say, 
that where the occasion is one of such 
magnitude, and the disturbing forces 
are upon so vast a scale, to moderate 
and guide conflicting interests and 
opinions” ' 

*¢ Sir, it is so; tantas componere lites, 
hic labor, hoc opus,” interrupted the 
Earl, with a desperate attempt to fish 
up a fragment or two of his early scho- 
larship ; and his features wore foramo- 
ment asolemn commanding expression, 
which satisfied Gammon of the sway 
which his lordship wouldhave had when 
presiding at the council-board. Gam- 
mon would also occasionally introduce 


formation upon political topics, and the subject of heraldry, asking ques- 
admirable temper, told very power- tions concerning that science, and also 
fully against his two opponents, who concerning the genealogies of leading 
‘at length interfered less and less with members of the peerage, with which 
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the head ; and his familiarity with this tached to the possession of that impor, 
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he safely presumed that the Earl would 
be, as also he proved, perfectly fami- 
liar ; and his lordship would go on for 
an hour at once upon these interesting 
and vividly-exciting subjects. 

Shortly after luncheon one day, of 
which only Gammon, the Earl, and 
the two ladies, were in the hall to 
partake, Mr Gammon had occasion 
to enter the drawing-room, where he 
found the Earl sitting upon the sofa, 
with his heavy gold spectacles on, 
leaning over the table, engaged in the 
perusal of a portion of a work then in 
course of periodical publication, which 
had only that day been delivered at 
the Hall. The Earl asked Gammon 
if he had seen it, and was answered in 
the negative. 

‘“* Sir,” said the Earl, rising and 
removing his glasses, “it is a 
remarkably interesting publication, 
showing considerable knowledge of a 
very difficult and all-important sub- 
ject, and one, in respect of which the 
lower orders of the people—nay, I 
lament to be obliged to add, the great 
bulk of the middle classes also, are 
wofully deficient—I mean heraldry, 
and the history of the origin, progress, 
and present state of the families of the 
old nobility and gentry of this coun- 
try.” The work which had been so 
fortunate as thus to meet with the ap- 
probation of the Earl, was the last 
monthly number of a History of the 
County of York, and of which work, 
as yet, only thirty-eight seven-and- 
sixpenny quarto numbers had made 
their appearance. ‘Twas an admi- 
rable work, every number of which 
had contained a glorification of some 
different Yorkshire family. The dis- 
criminating patronage of Mr Titmouse 
for this inestimable performance, had’ 
been secured by a most obsequious 
letter from the learned editor—but 
more especially by a device of his in 
the last number, which it would have 
been strange indeed if it could have 
failed to catch the eye, and interest 
the feelings of the new aristocratical 
owner of Yatton. Opposite to an en- 
graving of the Hall, was placed a mag- 
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nificent genealogical tree, surmounted 
by a many-quartered shield of armorial 
bearings, both of which’purported tobe 
an accurate record of the ancestral glo- 
ries of the house of ‘ Titmouse of Yar- 
ton!’ A minute investigation might 
indeed have detected that the recent 
flight of Titmice, which were perched 
on the lower branches of this imposing 
pedigree, bore nearly as small a pro- 
portion to the long array of chivalrous 
Drelincourts and Dreddlingtons which 
constituted the massy trunk, as did 
the paternal coat * (to which the pro- 
found research and ingenuity of Sir 
Gorcrous Tintack, the —— king- 
at-arms, had succeeded in demonstrat- 
ing the inalienable right of Tittlebat) 
to the interminable series of quarter- 
ings, derived from the same source, 
which occupied the remainder of the 
escocheon. At these mysteriously 
significant symbols, however, Mr Tit- 
mouse, though willing to believe that 
they indicated some just cause or other 
of family pride, had looked with the 
same appreciating intelligence which 
you may fancy you see a chicken dis. 
playing, while hesitatingly clapping 
its foot upon, and quaintly cocking 
its eye at, aslip of paper lying ina 
yard, covered over with algebraic 
characters and calculations. Far 
otherwise, however, was it with the 
Earl, in whose eyes the complex and 
recondite character of the produc- 
tion infinitely enhanced its value, and 
struck in his bosom several deep chords 
of genealogical feeling, as he proceed- 
ed, in answer to various anxious en- 
quiries of Gammon, to give him a very 
full and minute account of the unri- 
valled splendour and antiquity of his 
lordship’s ancestry. Now Gammon— 
while prosecuting the researches which 
had preceded the elevation of Mr 
Titmouse to that rank and fortune of 
which the united voice of the fashion- 
able world had now pronounced him 
so eminently worthy—had made him- 
self pretty well acquainted with the 
previous history and connexions of 
that ancient and illustrious house, of 
which the Earl of Dreddlington was 





* Per bend Ermine and Pean, two lions rampant combatant, counterchanged ; armed 
and languid Gules, surmounted by three bendlets undee Argent, on each three fleurs- 
de-lis Azure; on a chief Or, three Tirmicr volant proper, all within a bordure gobo~ 


nated Argent and Sable. 


Crest.—On a cap of maintenance a Titmouse statant proper, ducally gorged Or, 
holding in his beak a woodlouse embewed Azure, 
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tached to the possession of that impor-s 
tant principality. The Earl appeared 


the head ; and his familiarity with this 
topic, though it did not surprise the 
Earl, because,he conceived it to be 
every one’s duty to acquaint himself 
with such momentous matters, rapidly 
raised him in the good opinion of the 
Earl, to whom, at length, it occurred 
to view him in quite a new light ; viz. 
as the chosen instrument by whose 
means (under Providence) the per- 
verse and self-willed Aubrey had been 
righteously cast down from that high 
place which his rebellious opposition 
to the wishes and political views of 
his liege lord, had rendered him unwor- 
thy to occupy; while a more loyal 
branch had been raised from obseuri- 
ty to his forfeited rank and estates. 
In fact, the Earl began to look upon 
Gammon as one whose just regard for 
his lordship’s transcendant position in 
the aristocracy of England, had led 
him even to anticipate his lordship’s 
possible wishes; and proceeded ac- 
cordingly to rivet this spontaneous al- 
legiance, by discoursing with the most 
condescending affability on the suc- 
cessive noble and princely alliances 
which had, during a long series of gen- 
erations, refined the ancient blood of 
the Drelincourts into the sort of su- 
per-sublimated ichor which at present 
flowed in his own veins. Mr Gammon 
marked the progress of the Earl's 
feelings with the greatest interest, per- 
ceiving the increasing extent to which 
respect for him—Gammon—was ming- 
ling with his sublime self-satisfaction ; 
and, watching his opportunity, struck 
a spark into the dry tinder of his vain 
imagination—blew it gently—and saw 
that it caught, and spread. Confident 
in his knowledge of the state of the 
Earl's feelings, and that his lordship 
had reached the highest point of cre- 
dulity, Gammon intimated, in a hesi- 
tating but yet impressive manner, his 
impression that the recent failure in 
the male line of the princely house of 
Hocu-StirFELHAUSEN NaARRENSTEIN 
Domerveinsenc* had placed his lord- 
ship, in right of the marriage of one of 
his ancestors, during the thirty years’ 
war, with a princess of that august 
line, in a situation to claim, if such 
‘were his lordship’s pleasure, the dor- 
mant honours and sovereign rank at- 
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for a few moments transfixed with awe, 
The bare possibility of such an event 
seemed too much for him to realize; 
but when further conversation with 
Gammon had familiarized his lordship 
with the notion, his mind’s eye glanced 
to his old rival, the Earl of Fitzwar- 
ren: what would fe say to all this? 
How would his little honours pale be. 
side the splendours of his Serene High. 
ness the Prince of Hoch-Stiffelhausen 
Narrenstein Dumerleinberg! He was 
not sorry when Mr Gammon soon af, 
terwards left him to follow out, unre. 
strained by the swelling current of his 


thoughts, and yield himself up to, the 


transporting ecstasies of anticipated 
sovereignty. To such a piteh did 
his excitement carry him, that he might 
shortly afterwards have been seen 
walking up and down the Elm Avenue, 
with the feelings and the air of an old 


a 

ot satisfied, however, with the suc- 
cess of his daring experiment upon the 
credulity and inflammable imagination 
of the aspiring old nobleman—whom 
his suggestion had set upon instituting 
extensive enquiries into the position of 
his family with reference to the foreign 
alliances which it had formed in times 
past, and of which so dazzling an in- 
cident might really be in existence— 
it occurred to Mr Gammon, on an- 
other occasion of -his being left alone 
with the Earl, and who he saw was 
growing manifestly more pieased with 
the frequent recurrence of them, to 
sink a shaft into a new mine. He 
therefore, on mere speculation, intro- 
duced, as a subject of casual conversa- 
tion, the imprudence of persons of 
rank and large fortune devolving 
the management of their pecuniary 
affairs so entirely upon others—and 
thus leaving themselves exposed to all 
the serious consequences.of employing 
incompetent, indolent, or mercenary 
agents. Mr Gammon proceeded to 
observe that he had recently known an 
instance of a distinguished nobleman, 
(whose name he for very obvious rea- 
sons suppressed,) who, having occa- 
sion to raise a large sum of money by 
way of mortgage, left the sole nego- 


= . =— 
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tiation of the affair to an agent, who 
was afterwards proved to have been in 
league with the lender, (the mortga- 
gee,) and permitted his employer to 
pay, for ten or twelve years, an excess 
of interest over what he might, with a 
little exertion, have obtained money 
for, which actually made a difference 
in his income of a thousand a-year. 
Here, looking out of the north-east 
corner of his eye, the placid speaker, 
continuing unmoved, observed the 
Earl start a little, glance somewhat 
anxiously at him, but in silence, and 
slightly quicken the pace at which he 
had been walking. Gammon present- 
ly added, in a careless sort of way, 
that accident had brought him into 
professional intercourse with that 
nobleman—[Oh Gammon! Gammon!) 
—whom he was ultimately instrumen- 
tal in saving from the annual robbery 
that was being inflicted upon him. It 
was enough ; Gammon saw that what 
he had been saying had sunk like lead 
into the mind of his companion, who, 
for the rest of the day, seemed burden- 
ed and oppressed with it—or some 
other cause of anxiety ; and, from an 
oceasional uneasy and wistful eye 
which the Earl fixed upon him at din- 
ner, he felt conscious that not long 
would elapse, before he should hear 
something from the Earl connected 
with the topic in question—and he was 
not mistaken, The very next day 
they met in the park; and, after one 
or two casual observations, the Earl 
remarked that, by the way, with re- 
ference to their yesterday’s conversa- 
sation, it ‘did so happen,”—very sin- 
gularly—that the Earl had a friend 
who was placed in a situation very 
similar to that which had been men- 
tioned by Mr Gammon to the Earl ; 
a very intimate friend—and the Earl 
would like to hear what was Mr Gam- 
mon’s opinion of the case, Gammon 
was scarcely able to refrain from a 
smile, as the Earl went on, evincing 
every moment a more vivid interest in 
behalf of his mysterious friend, who 
at last stood suddenly confessed as the 
Earl of Dreddlington ; for, in answer 
to a question of Mr Gammon, his 
lordship unwittingly spoke in the first 
person. On perceiving this, he got 
much confused, but Gammon passed 
it off very easily ; and by his earnest, 
confidential tone and manner, soon 
soothed and reconciled the Earl to the 
vexatious disclosure he had made 
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—vexatious only because the Earl 
had thought fit, so very unnecessarily, 
to make a mystery of an everyday 
matter. He rather loftily enjoined 
Mr Gammon to secreey upon the sub- 
ject, to which Gammon readily pledged 
himself, and then they entered upon 
an unrestrained discussion of the mat- 
ter. Suffice it to say, that in the end 
Gammon assured the Earl that he 
would without any difficulty undertake 
to procure a transfer of the mortgage 
at present existing on his lordship’s pro- 
perty, which should lower his annual 
payments by at least one-and-a-half 
per cent ; and which, on a rough cal- 
culation, would make a difference of 
very nearly five hundred a-year in the 
Earl’s favour! But Gammon ex- 
plicitly informed the Earl, that he was 
not to suppose that his interests had 
been in any way neglected, or he 
overreached, in the original transac- 
tion ; that it had been conducted on 
his lordship’s behalf, by his solicitor, 
Mr Pounce, one of the most respect- 
able men in the profession ; and that a 
few years made all the difference in 
matters of this description ; and be- 
fore he, Mr Gammon, would interfere 
any further in the business, he re- 
quested his lordship to write to Mr 
Pounce, enclosing a draft of the ar- 
rangement proposed by Mr Gammon, 
and desiring Mr Pounce to say what 
he thought of it. This the Earl did ; 
and in a few days’ time received an 
answer from Mr Pounce, to the effect 
that he was happy that there was a 
prospect of so favourable an arrange- 
ment as that proposed, to whieh he 
could see no objection whatever ; and 
would co-operate with Mr Gammon 
in apy way, and at any time, which 
his lordship might point out. 

Gammon was, in fact, rendering here 
areal and very important service to 
the Earl; being an able, acute, and 
energetic man of business—while Mr 
Pounce was very nearly superannuat- 
ed,—had grown rich and indolent, no 
longer attending to business with his 
pristine energy, but pottering and 
dozing over it, as it were, from day to 
day ; unable, from his antiquated style 
of doing business, and the constantly 
narrowing circle of his connexions, to 
avail himself of those resources which 
were open to younger and more ener- 
getic practitioners, with more varied 
resources. Thus, though money was 
now much more plentiful, and eonse- 
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quently to be got for a less sum 
than when, some ten years before, the 
Earl had been compelled to borrow a 
large sum upon mortgage, old Mr 
Pounce had suffered matters to remain 
all the while as they were, and so they 
would havé refhained but for Gam- 
mon’s accidental interference ; for the 
Earl was not a man of business— 
could not bear to talk to any one about 
the fact of his property being mort- 
gaged—did not like even to think of 
it; and concluded that good old Mr 
Pounce kept a sufficiently sharp eye 
upon his noble client’s interest. The 
Earl gave Mr Pounce’s letter to Mr 
Gammon, and requested him to lose 
no time in putting himself into com- 
munication with Mr Pounce, for the 
purpose of effecting the suggested 
transfer. This Gammon undertook 
to do; and perceiving that he had 
fortunately made so strong a lodge- 
meat in the Earl’s good opinion, 
whose interests now bound him, in a 
measure, to Mr Gammon, he thought 
that he might safely quit Yatton and 
return to town, in order to attend to 
divers matters of pressing exigency. 
Before his departure, however, he had 
a very long interview with Titmouse, 
in the course of which he gave that 
now submissive personage a few sim- 
ple, perspicuous, and decisive direc- 
tions, as to the line of conduct he 
was to pursue, which alone could 
conduce to his permanent interests, 
and which he enjoined him to pur- 
sue, on terror of the consequences 
of failing to do so. The Earl of 
Dreddlington, in taking leave of Mr 
Gammon, evinced the utmost degree 
of cordiality that was consistent with 
the stateliness of his demeanour. He 
felt real regret at parting with a man 
of such superior intellect, such a fas- 
cinating deference towards himself, 
(the Earl,) and it glanced across his 
mind, that he would be the very 
fittest man that could be thought of, 
in respect of taet, energy, and know- 
ledge, to become prime minister to— 
his Serene Highness the Prince of 
Hoch-Stiffelhausen Narrenstein Duo- 
merleinberg ! 

The longer that the Earl continued 
at Yatton—in which he could not have 
more thoroughly established himself 
if he had in the ordinary way engaged 
it for the autumn—the more he was 
struck with its beauties; and the of- 
tener they presented themselves to his 
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mind's eye, the more vivid and power- 
ful became his regrets at the splitting 
of the family interests which had so 
long existed, and his desire to take 
advantage of what seemed almost an 
opportunity specially afforded by Pro. 
vidence for re-uniting them. As the 
Earl took his solitary walks, he thought 
with deep anxiety of his own advan- 
ced age, and sensibly increasing feeble- 
ness. The position of his affairs was 
not satisfactory. Then he left behind 
him an only child—and that a daugh- 
ter—on whom would devolve the 
splendid responsibility of sustaining, 
alone, the honours of her ancient fa- 
mily. Then there was his newly dis- 
covered kinsman, Mr Titmouse, sole 
and unembarrassed proprietor of this 
fine old family property; simple. 
minded, and confiding, with a truly 
reverential feeling towards them, the 
heads of the family ; also the undoubt- 
ed, undisputed proprietor of the bo- 
rough of Yatton ; who entertained and 
avowed the same liberal and enlight- 
ened political opinions, which the Earl 
had ever maintained with dignified 
consistency and determination; and 
who, by a rare conjunction of personal 
merit, and of circumstance, had been 
elevated to the highest pitch of popu- 
larity in the highest regions of socie- 
ty ; and who was, moreover, already 
next in succession, after himself and 
the Lady Cecilia, to the ancient ba- 
rony of Drelincourt and the estates 
annexed to it. How little was there, 
in reality, to set against all this ?— 
An eccentricity of manner, for which 
nature only, if any one, was to blame; 
a tendency to extreme modishness in 
dress, and a slight deficiency in the 
knowledge of the etiquette of society 
—but which daily experience and in- 
tercourse were rapidly supplying; 
and a slight disposition towards the 
pleasures of the table, which no doubt 
would disappear on the instant of his 
having an object of permanent and 
elevating attachment. Such was Tit-. 
mouse. He had as yet, undoubtedly, 
made no advances to Lady Cecilia, 
nor evinced any disposition to do so; 
numerous and favourable had been, 
and continued to be, the opportunities 
for his doing so. Might not this, 
however, be set down entirely to the 
score of his excessive diffidence—dis- 
trust of his pretensions to aspire after 
so august an alliance as with the Lady 
Cecilia ?— Yet there certainly was an- 
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duct: had he got already entangled 
with an attachment elsewhere ?—Run 
after in society, as he had been, in a 
manner totally unprecedented during 
his very first season—had his affec- 
tions been enveigled ?— When the Earl 
dwelt upon this dismal possibility, if it 
were when he was lying awake in bed, 
he would be seized with a fit of intol- 
erable restlessness—and getting up, 
wrap himself in his dressing-gown, 
and pace his chamber for an hour to- 
gether, running over, in his mind, the 
names of all the women he knew who 
would be likely to lay snares for Tit- 
mouse, in order to secure him for a 
daughter. Then there was the Lady 
Cecilia—but she, he knew, would not 
run counter to his wishes, and he had 
therefore no difficulty to apprehend on 
thatscore. She had ever been calmly 
submissive to his will; had the same 
lofty sense of family dignity that he 
enjoyed; and had often concurred in 
his deep regrets on account of the se- 
paration of the family interests. She 
was still unmarried—and yet, on her 
father’s decease, would be a peeress in 
her own right, and possessed of the 
family estates. The fastidiousness 
which alone, thought the Earl, had 
kept her hitherto single, would not, 
he felt persuaded, be allowed by her 
to interfere for the purpose of prevent- 
ing so excellent a family arrangement 
as would be effected by her union with 
Titmouse. Once married—and he 
having secured for her suitable settle- 
ments from Titmouse—if there should 
prove to be any incompatibility of 
temper or discrepancy of disposition, 
come the worst to the worst, there was 
the shelter of a separation, and sepa- 
rate maintenance to look to; a thing 
which was becoming of daily occur- 
rence—which implied no reproach to 
either party—and left them always at 
liberty to return to each other’s socie- 
ty when so disposed. And as for the 
dress and manners of Titmouse, grant- 
ing them to be a little extravagant, 
would not, in all probability, a word 
from her suffice to reduce him, or ele- 
vate him into a gentleman? Thus 
thought her fond and enlightened pa- 
rent, and thus thought also she ; from 
which it is evident, that Titmouse 
once brought to the point—made sen- 
sible where his duty and his privilege 
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ward plain-sailing business. To bring 
about so desirable a state of things as 
this—to give the young people an op- 
portunity of thoroughly knowing one 
another, and endearing themselves to 
each other, were among the objects 
which the Earl had proposed to him- 
self, in accepting the invitation to 
Yatton. Time was wearing on, how- 
ever, and yet no decisive step had been 
taken. Lady Cecilia’s icy coolness— 
her petrifying indifference of manner, 
her phlegmatic temperament and lofty 
pride, were qualities, all of which 
were calculated rather to check tham 
encourage the advances of a suitor, es- 
pecially such a one as Titmouse; 
but, though the Earl did not know it, 
there were others whose ardour and 
impatience to possess themselves of 
such superior loveliness could not be 
similarly restrained or discouraged. 
Would the reader believe, that Mr 
Venom Tuft, having been long on the 
look-out for an aristocratic wife, had 
conceived it not impossible to engage 
the affections of Lady Cecilia—to fas- 
cinate her by the display of his bril- 
liant acquirements ; and that the com- 
parative seclusion of Yatton would af- 
ford him the requisite opportunity for 
effecting his wishes? Yet even so it 
really was: intoxicated with vanity, 
which led him to believe himself pecu- 
liarly agreeable to women, he at length 
had the inconceivable folly and pre- 
sumption, on the morning after an 
evening in which he fancied that he 
had displayed peculiar brilliance, to 


intimate to her that his affections were ~ 


no longer under his own control, 
having been taken captive by her ir- 
resistible charms. Vain thought! as 
well might a cock-sparrow have sought 
to mate himself with the stately swan ! 
It was for some time rather difficult for 
the Lady Cecilia to understand that he 
was seriously making her a proposal. 
Atlength, however, he succeeded ; and 
as much astonishment as her drooping 
eyelids and languid hauteur of manner 
would permit the display of, she evin- 
ced. When poor Mr Tuft found that 
such was the case, his face burned 
like fire. 

“¢ You haven't mistaken me for Miss 
Macspleuchan, Mr Tuft, have you?” 
said she, with a faint sly smile. “ You 
and Mr Titmouse, and the Marquis, I 
hear, sate much longer after dinner 








converged—it would be astraightfor- last night than usual!” Tuft was 
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utterly confounded. Was her a 
ship insinuating that he was under the 
influence of wine? He was speechless, 

“ T assure you, Lady Cecilia”—— 
he stammered, 

«¢ Oh—now I understand !—You are 
rehearsing for Lady Caudle’s private 
theatricals? Do yon play there next 
month? Well, I dare say you'll 
make a delicious Romeo.” Here the 
Earl happening to enter, Lady Cecilia, 
with a languid smile, apprized him 
that Mr Tuft had been rehearsing, to 
admiration, a love-scene which he was 
studying against Lady Caudle’s thea- 

“tricals; on which the Earl, with a 
good-natured smile, said that he should 
like to witness it, unless it were too 
much trouble. If Mr Tuft could have 
crept up the chimney without being 
observed, he could have employed the 
first moment of repose and security 
in praying that the Lady Cecilia 
might bring herself to believe, that he 
had really been doing what at present 
he feared she only affected to believe. 
He resolved to outstay the Earl, who, 
indeed, withdrew in a few minutes’ 
time, having entered only for the pur- 
pose of asking Lady Ceciliaa question ; 
and on her ladyship and her would- 
be lover being again alone— 

* If I have been guilty of presump- 
tion, Lady Cecilia” he commen- 
ced with tremulous earnestness, looking 
a truly, piteous object. 

« Not the least, Mr Tuft,” said she, 
calmly smiling ; “ or, even if you have, 
I'll forgive it on one condition” —— 

** Your ladyship has only to inti- 
mate”-—— 

« That you will go through it all 
with Miss Macspleuchan ; or, couldn’t 
we get up a sweet scene with my 
maid? Annette is a pretty little thing, 
and her broken English” —— 

* Your ladyship is pleased to be ex- 
ceedingly severe; but I feel that I 
deserve it. Still, knowing your lady- 
ship’s good-nature, I will venture to 
ask one great favour, which, if you re- 
fuse, I will within an hour quit Yat- 
ton ; that your ladyship will, in mercy 
to my feelings, mention this little scene 
to no one.” 

“If you wish it, Mr Tuft, I will 
preserve your secret,” she replied, in 
a kinder and more serious manner 
than he had ever witnessed in her ; 
and, when he had escaped into soli- 
tude, he could hardly tell whom he 
hated most—himself or the Lady Ce- 
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cilia. Several days afterwards, the 
Marquis Gants-Jaunes de Millefleurs, 
purposing to quit Yatton on his way 
northward, sought a favourable op- 
portunity to lay himself—the brilliant, 
irresistible Marquis—at the feet of the 
all-conquering Lady Cecilia, the fu- 
ture Lady Drelincourt, peeress in her 
own right, and mistress of the family 
estates. He had done the same kind 
of thing half-a-dozen times to as 
many women—all of them of ample 
fortune, and most of them, also, of 
rank, His manner was exquisitely 
delicate and winning; but Lady Ce. 
cilia, with a slight blush, (for she was 
really pleased,) calmly refused him, 
He saw it was utterly in vain; for a 
few moments he felt in an unutterably 
foolish position, but quickly recover- 
ing himself, assumed an air of delicate 
raillery, and put her into such good 


humour, that, forgetful in the moment, 


of her promise to poor Tuft, she, in 
the strictest confidence in the world, 
communicated to the Marquis the offer 
which Mr Tuft had been before. 
hand with him in making her! The 
Marquis’s cheek flushed and tingled ; 
and, without being able to analyse 
what passed through his mind, the 
result was, an intolerable feeling, as 
if he and Tuft were a couple of sneak- 
ing adventurers, and worse—of exposed 
adventurers. - For almost the first 
time in his life, he felt an embarrass- 
ment amid the momentary conflict of 
his thoughts and -feelings, which kept 
him silent. At length, “ I presume, 
Lady Cecilia,” said he in a low 
tone, with an air of distress, and a 
glance that did more in his behalf 
with Lady Cecilia than a thousand of 
his most flattering and eloquent 
speeches, “I shall, in like manner, 
have afforded amusement to your 
ladyship and Mr Tuft ?” 

** Sir,” said she, haughtily, and 
colouring,—** Mr Tuft and the Mar- 
quis Gants-Jaunes de Millefleurs, are 
two very different persons; I am sur- 
prised, Monsieur le Marquis, that you 
should have made such an observa- 
tion.” 

He felt greatly consoled, and per- 
fectly secure against being exposed to 
Tuft,as Tuft had been exposed to him. 
Yet he was mistaken. How can the 
reader forgive Lady Cecilia for her 
double breach of promise, when he is 
informed that a day or two afterwards, 
Tuft and she being thrown together, 
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partly out of pity to her rejected and 
bitterly-mortified suitor, and_ partly 
from an impulse of womanly vanity, 
and partly from a sort of glimpse of 
even-handed justice, requiring such a 
step as a kind of reparation to Tuft 
for her exposure of him to the Mar- 
quis—she, in the strictest confidence, 
informed him that his example had 
been followed by the Marquis, for- 
getful of that excellent maxim, “ be- 
gin nothing of which you have not 
well considered the end,”’ It had not 
occurred to her ladyship as being 
a thing almost certain to ensue upon 
her breach of faith, that Tuft should 
ask her whether she had violated zs 
confidence. He did so: she blushed 
scarlet-—and though, like her papa, 
she could have equivocated when she 
could not have lied, here she was in 
a dilemma from which nothing but 
a fib could possibly extricate her ; and 
in,a confident tone, but with a burn- 
ing cheek, she simply told a falsehood, 
and had the pain of being conscious, 
by Mr Tuft’s look, that he scarcely 
believed her. Nothing could exceed 
the comical air of embarrassment of 
the Marquis and Mr Tuft, whenever, 
after this, they were alone together! 
To return, however, to the Earl of 
Dreddlington, (who was really in 
ignorance of the Marquis and Mr 
Tuft’s proposals to Lady Cecilia,) 
the diffieulty which at present ha- 
rassed his lordship was, how he could, 
without compromising his own dig- 
nity, or injuring his darling scheme by 
a premature development of his pur- 
pose, sound Titmouse upon the sub- 
ject. How to break the ice—to broach 
the subject—was the great problem 
which the Earl turned over and over 
again in his mind. Now be it ob- 
served, that when a muddle-headed 
man is called upon at length ¢o act, 
however long beforehand he may have 
had notice of it—however assured of 
the necessity there will be for even- 
tually taking one course or another, 
and consequently enjoying an ample 
opportunity fer consideration, he re- 
mains confused and irresolute up to 
the very last instantwhen he acts, 
after all, merely as the creature of 
caprice and impulse,—'twas thus with 
Lerd Dreddiington. He had thought 
of half-a-dozen different ways of com- 
meneing with Titmouse, and decided 
upon adopting each ; yet, when the 
anxiously-looked for moment had 
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arrived, he lost sight of them all, in 
his inward fluster and narrowness. 

*T was noon, and Titmouse, smok- 
ing a cigar, was walking slowly up 
and down, his hands stuck into hig 
surtout pockets, and resting on his 
hips, in the fir-tree walk at the end 
of the garden—the spot to which he 
seemed, during the stay of his grand 
guests, to have been tacitly restricted 
for the enjoyment of that luxury. 


‘When the Earl saw that Titmouse 


was aware that his lordship had ob- 
served hjm, and tossed aside his cigar, 
the Earl “ begged” he would go on, 
and tried to calm and steady himself, 
by a moment’s reflection upon his over- 
whelming superiority over Titmouse 
in every respect ; but it was in vain. 
Now what anxiety and embarrass 
ment would the Earl have been spared 
had he been aware of one little fact, 
that Mr Gammon was unconsciously, 
secretly, and potently his lordship's 
friend in the great matter which lay 
so near to his heart? For so it was, in 
truth. He had used all the art he was 
master of, and availed himself of all 
his mysterious power over Titmouse, 
to get him at all events to make an 
advance to his distinguished kinswe- 
man. Considering, however, how ne- 
cessary it was “ to be off with the old 
love before he was on with the new,” he 
had commenced operations by satis- 
fying Titmouse how vain and hope- 
less, and, indeed, unworthy of him, 
was his passion for poor Miss Au- 
brey. Here, however, Gammon had 
not so much difficulty to contend with 
as he had anticipated ; for Miss Au- 
brey’s image had been long ago 
jostled out of his recollection, by the 
innumerable brilliant and fashionable 
women among whom he had been lat- 
terly thrown. When, therefore, Gam- 
mon informed him that Miss Aubrey 
had fallen into a decline; and that, 
moreover, when he (Gammon) had, 
according to his promise to Titmouse, 
taken an opportunity of pressing his 
wishes upon her, she had seornfully 
scouted the bare notion of such a 
thing; {all which was, of course, Mr 
Gammon’s pure invention ]—~ 
«s’Poen—my soul! The—devil—she 
did!"’ said Titmouse, with an air of 
insolent astonishment. ‘ The gal’s a 
devilish pretty gal, no doubt,’’ he pre- 
sently continued, knocking the ashes 
off his cigar, with an indifferent air ; 
but—it’s too good a joke—'pon my 
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soul it is; but d’ye think, Gammon, 
she ever supposed I meant marriage ? 
By Jove!” Here he winked his eye at 
Gammon, and then slowly expelled 
a mouthful of smoke. Gammon had 
grown pale with the conflict excited 
within, by the last words of the exe- 
crable little miscreant. He controlled 
his feelings, however, and succeeded 
in preserving silence. 

«* Ah—well!” continued Titmouse 
after another whiff or two, with an 
air of commiseration, “ if the poor 
gal’s booked—eh ? it’s no use; there’s 
no harm done. Devilish poor, all of 
‘em, I hear! It’s d——d hard, by 
the way, Gammon, that the prettiest 
gals are always the soonest picked 
off.” As soon as Gammon had com- 
pletely mastered his feelings, he pro- 
ceeded to excite the pride and ambi- 
tion of Titmouse, by representations of 
the splendour of an alliance with the 
last representative of so ancient and 
illustrious a house; in: fact, when 
Gammon came, he said, to think of it, 
he found it was too grand a stroke, 
and that she would not entertain the 
notion for a moment; that she had 
refused crowds of young lords; that 
she would be a peeress of the realm 
in her own right, with an independent 
income of L.5000 a-year; mansions, 
seats, and castles, in each of the four 
quarters of the kingdom :—topics such 
as these excited and inflated him to 
the full extent desired by Mr Gam- 
mon, who, moreover—that was the 
great topic of his last interview with 
Titmouse, before leaving Yatton, as 
I have already apprised the reader— 
with great solemnity of manner, gave 
him distinctly to understand, that on 
his being able to effect an alliance 
with the .Lady Cecilia, absolutely 
depended his continuance in, or ex- 
pulsion from the possession of the 
whole Yatton property. Thus it came 
to pass, that Titmouse was penetrated 
by a far keener desire to ally himself 
to the Lady Cecilia, than ever the Earl 
had experienced to bring about such 
an auspicious event; and at the very 
moment of Titmouse’s catching sight 
of the Earl, while pacing up and down 
the fir-tree walk, inhaling the sooth- 
ing influence of his cigar—as I a short 
time ago presented him to the reader 
—he was tormenting himself with ap- 
prehensions that such a prize was too 
splendid for him to draw, and asking 
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himself the constantly recurring ques- 
tion, how, in the name of all that was 
funny, could he set the thing agoing ? 
— When Greek met Greek, then came 
—it was said—the tug of war: and 
when the Earl of Dreddlington and 
Titmouse—a great fool and a little 
fool—came to encounter each other— 
each impelled by the same wishes, and 
restrained by similar apprehensions—it 
was like the encounter of two wily 
diplomatists, sitting down with the in. 
tention of outwitting each other, in 
obtaining an object, in respect of 
which their aim was, unknown to each 
other in fact, precisely coincident, 
this hidden coincidence being the ex. 
act point which their exquisite ma- 
noeuvres had succeeded in reciprocally 
masking, it being quite possible for 
Talleyrand and Pozzo di Borgo, pitted 
against each other, under similar cir- 
cumstances, to separate, after a dozen 
long conferences, each having failed 
tusecure their common object—peace. 

*¢ Well, Mr Titmouse’’—commen- 
ced the Earl, blandly, springing at 
once, with graceful boldness, out of 
the mist, confusion, and perplexity 
which prevailed amongst his lordship'’s 
ideas—** what are you thinking about ? 
—For you seem to be thinking !”” and 
a courteous little laugh accompanied 
the last words. 

« *Pon—’pon my life—I—beg 
your lordship’s pardon—but it’s— 
monstrous odd your lordship should 
have known it’’—stammered Tit- 
mouse, his face suddenly grew of a 
scarlet colour. “ Sir,” replied the 
Earl, with greater skill than he had 
ever evinced in his whole life before— 
such is the effect of any one’s being 
intensely in earnest—* it is not at all 
odd, when it happens that—the proba- 
bility is—that—we are, perhaps— 
mind, sir, I mean possibly—thinking 
about the same thing!’ Titmouse 
grew more and more confused, gaz- 
ing in silence, with a strange simper- 
ing stare at his noble companion, who, 
with his hands joined behind him, was 
walking slowly along, with Titmouse. 

‘¢ Sir,” continued the Earl, ina low 
tone—breaking a very awkward pause 
—‘it gives me sincere satisfaction to 
assure you, that I can fully appreciate 
the delicate embarrassment which I 
perceive you are now” 

«© My lord—your lordship’s most 
uncommon polite”’—quoth Titmouse, 
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suddenly taking off his hat, and bow- 
ing very low. The Earl moved his 
hat also, and slightly bowed, with a 
proudly-gratified air ; and again occur- 
red a little pause, which was broken by 
Titmouse. 

‘© Then your lordship thinks it will 
do?” he enquired very sheepishly, but 
anxiously. 

“‘ Sir, I have the honour to assure 
you, that as far as J am concerned, I 
see no obst ” 

“ Yes—but excuse me, my lord— 
your lordship sees—I mean—my lord, 
your lordship sees”——. 

“ Sir, I think—nay, I believe I do” 
—interrupted the Earl, wishing to re- 
lieve the evident embarrassment of his 
companion—* but—I see nothing that 
should alarm you.” ; 

[ How interesting to watch the mys- 
terious process by which these two 
powerful minds were gradually approx- 
imating towards understanding each 
other! ’Twas a sort of equation with 
an unknown quantity, in due course 
of evolution ! } 

‘* Doesn't your lordship, indeed ?” 
enquired Titmouse, rather briskly. 

“‘ Sir, it was a saying of one of the 
great—I mean, sir, it is—you must 
often have heard, sir—in short, no- 
thing venture, nothing have.” 

«I'd venture a precious deal, my 
lord, if I only thought I could get what 
I'm after |” , 

“ Sir?” exclaimed the Earl, conde- 
scendingly. 

‘If your lordship would only be so 
particular—so uncommon kind—as 
to name the thing to her ladyship—by 
way of—eh, my lord? A sort of break- 
ing the ice, and all that "—— 

‘“‘ Sir, 1 feel and have a just pride 
in assuring you, that the Lady Cecilia 
is a young lady of that superior deli- 
cacy of” —— 

**‘ Does your lordship really think 
I've a ghost of a chance?” interrupted 
Titmouse, anxiously. ‘ She must 
have named the thing to your lordship, 
no doubt—eh, my lord ?” 

This queer notion of the young 
lady’s delicacy a little staggered her 
distinguished father for a moment or 
two. What was he to say? She and 
he had really often named the thing 
to each other; and here the question 
was put to him plumply. The Earl 
scorned a flat lie, and never conde- 
scended to equivocation exeept when 
it was absolutely necessary. 
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“ Sir,” he said, hesitatingly ; “ un- 
doubtedly—if I were to say—that now 
and then, when your attentions have 
been so pointed ’’—— 

“’Pon my life, my lord, I never 
meant it; if your lordship will only 
believe me,” interrupted Titmouse, 
earnestly ; ‘‘ I beg a thousand pardons 
—I meant no harm, my lord.” 

‘¢ Sir, there is no harm done,” said 
the Earl, kindly. “Sir, I know hu- 
man nature too well, or I have lived 
thus long to little purpose, not to be 
aware that we are not always master 
of our own feelings.” 

“ That’s exactly it, my lord! Ex- 
cuse me, but your lordship’s hit the 
thing!” 

“Do not imagine, Mr Titmouse, 
that I think your attentions may have 
been unpleasant to the Lady Cecilia 
—by no means; I cannot, with truth, 
say any such thing!” 

** Oh, my lord!” exclaimed Tit- 
mouse, taking off his hat, bowing, and 
placing his hand upon his breast, 
where his little heart was palpitating 
with unusual force and distinctness. 

‘“s Faint heart, says the proverb, Mr 
Titmouse—ah, ha!” quoth the Earl, 
with gentle gaiety. 

“‘ Yes, my lord, it’s enough to make 
one faint, indeed! Now, if your lord- 
ship—(1’m not used to the sort of thing, 
my lord!)—would just make a sort of 
beginning for me, my lord, with the 
Lady Cicely—to set us going, my lord 
—the least shove would do, my lord.” 

“Well, Mr Titmouse,” said the 
Earl, with a gracious smile, “ since 
your modesty is so overpowering—T'll 
try—to—become your ambassador to. 
the Lady Cecilia. If, Mr Titmouse,” 
his lordship presently added, in a se- 
rious tone, “ you are fortunate enough 
to succeed in engaging the affections 
of the Lady Cecilia, you will discover 
that you have secured indeed an in- 
valuable prize.” 

**To be sure, my lord! And con- 
sider, too, her ladyship’s uncommon 
high rank—it’s so particular conde- 
scending.— By the way, my lord, will 
she—if she and I can bit it off, so as 


‘to marry one another—be called Mrs 


Titmouse, or shall I be called Lord 
Titmouse? 1 wonder how that will 
be, my lord? ’Tis only, your lordship 
understands, on Lady Cicely’s account 
I ask, because it’s, in course, all one 
to me when once we’re married.” 
The Earl was gazing at him as he 
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went on, with an expression of mingled 

and coneern : presently, how- 
ever, he added with calm seriousness, 
*¢ Sir, it is not an unreasonable ques- 
tion, though I should have imagined 
that you could hardly have been—but 
—in short the Lady Cecilia will retain 
her rank, and become the Lady Ce- 
cilia Titmouse—that is, during my 
life: but, on my demise, she succeeds 
to the barony of Drelincourt, and then 
will be called, of course, Lady Drelin- 
court.” 

“‘ And what shall Z be then, my 
lord ?”’ enquired Titmouse, eagerly. 

« Sir, you will of course continue 
Mr Titmouse” 

«*’Pon my life, my lord—shall I 
indeed ?” he interrupted, with a crest- 
fallen air, “ Mr Titmouse and Lady 
Drelincourt? Excuse me, my lord, 
but it don’t sound at all like man and 
wife "’—— 

“ Sir, so it always has been, and will 
' be, and so it ever ought to be,” replied 
the Earl gravely. 

« Well but, my lord, (excuse me, my 
lord)—but marriage is a very serious 
thing, my lord, your lordship knows.” 

‘It is, sir, indeed,” replied the 
Earl, gloom visibly overspreading his 
features. 

** Suppose,” continued Titmouse, 
«* Lady Cicely should die before 
me.” 

The Earl, remaining silent, fixed 
on Titmouse the eye of a FatHer—a 
father, though a very foolish one ; and 
presently, with a sensible tremor in his 
voice, replied, “ Sir, these are rather 
singular questions — but, in such a 
mournful contingency as the one you 
have hinted at”—— 

« Oh, my lord! I humbly beg pardon 
—of course, I should be, ’pon my soul, 
my lord, most uncommon sorry "— in- 
terrupted Titmouse, with a little alarm 
in his manner. 

“| was saying, sir—that in such an 
event, if Lady Drelincourt left no 
issue, you would succeed to the ba- 
rony ; but, should she leave issue, they 
will be called Honourable” 

«¢ What !—* the Honourable Tittle- 
bat Titmouse,’ if it’s a boy, and the 
¢ Honourable Cecilia Titmouse,’ if it’s 
a girl?” 

“Sir, it will be so—unless you 
should choose to take the name and 
arms of Dreddlington, on marrying 
the sole heiress ”»—— 

* Oh! indeed, my lord? ’Pon my 
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life, my lord, that’s worth considering 
—because I a’n’t over and above 
pleased with my own name. What will 
it cost to change it now, my lord ?” 

«¢ Sir,” said the Earl, struck with the 
idea, “that is really a matter worth 
considering. Ina matter of that mag. 
nitude, sir, | presume that expense 
would not be a matter of serious con- 
sideration.” 

After some further conversation, 
the Earl came plump upon the great 
pivot upon which the whole arrange- 
ment was to turn—settlements and 
jointures—oh, as to them, Titmouse, 
who was recovering from the shock of 
the diseovery that his marriage, how- 
ever it might degrade the Lady Ceci- 
lia, would not ennoble him—promised 
every thing—would leave every thing 
in the hands of his lordship. Soon 
afterwards they separated ; the Earl 
suggesting to him, that probably in a 
matter of infinite delicacy, like that on 
which they had been conversing, he 
would keep his own counsel—to which 
also Titmouse pledged himself. Soon 
afterwards, and before seeing his 
daughter, with an anxious, but not an 
excited air, he ordered his horse and 
took a long ride, accompanied only by 
his groom: and if ever in his ws Bs 
life he had attempted serious REFLEc- 
TION, it was on the occasion of that 
same long, slow, and solitary ride; 
then, for the first time, he forgot his 
peerage, and thought only of the man 
—and the father. 

But to what purpose? Shortly af- 
ter his return he sought the Lady 
Cecilia, and performed his promise, 
by preparing her to receive, probably 
on the ensuing day, the proposals of 
TrttLesat TiTMovsE, 

The desired opportunity occurred 
the next day. Titmouse had slept 
like a top all night, after smoking in 
his bed-room a great many cigars, 
and drinking two or three tumblers of 
brandy and water ; but Lady Cecilia 
had passed a very uneasy, and almost 
a sleepless night, and did not make 
her appearance at the breakfast-table. 
Understanding, however, that her 
ladyship was inthe drawing-room and 
alone, about noon, Titmouse, who had 
bestowed during the interval more 
than usual pains upon his dress, gent- 
ly opened the door, and observing 
that she was alone, reclining on the 
sofa, with a sudden beating of the 
heart, closed the door and approache 
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ed her, bowing profoundly. Poor 
Lady Cecilia immediately sate up, very 
pale and trembling. 

** Good-morning, good-morning, 
Lady Cicely,’’ commenced Titmouse, 
taking a chair and sitting down in it, 
plump opposite to her. 

* You aren’t well this morning, 
are you, Lady Cicely ?” said he, ob- 
serving how pale she looked, and that 
she did not seem disposed to speak. 

** IT am quite well,” she replied in 
a low tone ; and then each was silent. 

“ It’s beginning to look like winter 
alittle, eh, Lady Cicely?” said he, 
after an embarrassing pause, looking 
through the windows. ’*Twas an 
overcast day ; and a strong wind was 
stripping the sere and yellow leaves 
in great numbers from the lofty trees 
which were not far distant, and which 
gave fortha melancholy rushing moan- 
ing sound ; and another pause ensued. 

“ Certainly it is getting rather 
cheerless,” replied Lady Cecilia. Tit- 
mouse turned pale; and, twirling his 
fingers in his hair, fixed upon her a 
stupid and most embarrassing look, 
under which her eyes fell towards the 
ground, and remained looking in that 
direction. ; 

«« [_-I_hope his lordship’s been 
saying a good word for me, Lady Ce- 
cilia ?”” 

“ My father mentioned your name 
to me yesterday,” she replied, trem- 
bling excessively. 

«**Pon my soul, monstrous kind !” 
said Titmouse, trying desperately to 
look at his ease ‘ Said he'd break 
the ice for me.’’ Here ensued an- 
other pause. Every body must 
have a beginning, you know. ‘Pon 
my solemn honour, all he said about 
me is quite true.” Profoundly as 
was Lady Cecilia depressed, she look- 
ed up at Titmouse for a moment with 
evident surprise. ‘* Now, Lady Cice- 
ly, just as between friends, didn't he 
tell you something very particular 
about me? Didn’t he? Eh?” She 
made him no answer. 

“ I dare say, Lady Cicely, though 
somehow you look sad enough, you 
a’n’t vexed to see me here? Eh? 
There’s many and many a woman in 
London that would—but it’s no use 
now. ’Pon my soul I love you, I do, 
Lady Cicely ;” she trembled violent- 
ly, for he,was drawing his chair 
nearer to her. She felt sick—sick al- 
most to death. 

“ T know it’s—it’s a monstrous un- 
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pleasant piece of—I meanit's an awk. 
ward thing to do; but I hope you love 
me, Lady Cicely, eh? a little?” Her 
head hung down, and a very sealding 
tear oozed out and trickled down her 
cheek. ‘ Hope you ar’n't sorry, dear 
Lady Cicely? I’m most uncommon 
proud and happy! Come, Lady Cice- 
ly.” He took the thin white hand 
that was nearest him, and raised it 
to his lips: had his perception been 
only a trifle keener, he could not have 
failed to perceive a faint thrill per- 
vade Lady Cecilia as he performed . 
this act of gallantry, and an expres- 
sion of features which looked very 
much like disgust; He had seen love 
made on the stage frequently, and, as 
he had seen lovers do there, he now 
dropped down on one knee, still hold- 
ing Lady Cecilia’s hand in his, and 
pressing it a second time to his lips. 

‘If your ladyship will only make 
me—so happy—as to be—my wife— 
*pon my life, you’re welcome to all I 
have; and you may consider this 
place entirely your own! Do you un- 
derstand me, dearest Lady Cicely? 
Come! ’Pon my life—I'm quite dis- 
tracted—do you love me, Lady Ciece- 
ly? Only say the word.” A faint—a 
very faint sound issued from her lips 
—'twas “ Yes.” Oh, poor Lady Ce- 
cilia ! 

«‘ Then, as true as God’s in heaven, 
dear gal, I love you,”’ said he, with 
ardour and energy ; and rising from 
his knee, he sate down beside her upon 
the sofa—placed an arm round her 
waist, and with his other hand grasped 
hers—and—imprinted a kiss upon the 
pale cheek which had been so haught- 
ily withdrawn from the presumptuous 
advances of the Marquis de Millefleuts, 
and from some half-dozen others; se- 
veral of whom were men of high real 
pretensions—elegant in person and 
manners—of great accomplishments— 
of intellect—of considerable fortune— 
of good family; but in her opinion, 
and that of the Earl her father, not of 
family good enough, nor fortune con- 
siderable enough, to entitle them to an 
alliance with her. 

«’Pon my life, Lady Cicely, you 
are a most lovely gal,’’ quoth Tit- 
mouse, with increasing energy—and 
now you're all my own! Though I 
am only plain Mr Titmouse, and you'll 
be Lady Cicely still. Ill make you 
a good husband !” and again he press- 
ed her hand and kissed her cold cheek. 


But slow and dull as were the Lady 
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Cecilia’s feelings, they were becoming 
too much excited to admit of her con- 
tinuing much longer in the room. 
“I’m sure you'll excuse me, Mr 
Titmouse,” said she, rising and speak- 
ing quickly and faintly, When she 
had regained her room, she wept bit- 
terly for upwards of an hour; and 
Miss. Macspleuchan, who knew full 
well the cause of it, knew not how to 
console one who had so deliberately 
prostrated herself before the hideous 
little image of Mammon; who, in de~ 
grading herself, had also—and Miss 
Macspleuchan’s bosom swelled with 
wounded pride and indignation at the 
thought—degraded her whole sex. In 
due time, however, the Aurora, amorn- 
ing fashionable London newspaper, 
thus announced to the public the au- 
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spicious event which I have so faith. — 
fully, feeling much pain the while, 
described to the reader :— 

‘It is rumoured that Mr Titmouse, 
who so lately recovered the very large 
estates of Yatton, in Yorkshire, and 
whose appearance in the fashionable 
world has created so great a sensation ; 
and who is already connected, by con- 
sanguinity, with the ancient and noble 
family of Dreddlington, is about to 
form a closer .alliance with it, and is 
now the accepted suitor of the lovely 
and accomplished Lady Cecilia Phi. 
lippe Leopoldina Plantagenet, sole 
daughter and heiress of the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Dreddlington, and 
next in succession to the barony of 
Drelincourt, the most ancient, we be- 
lieve, in the kingdom.” 





FIELD FLOWERS. 


Ye who courtly beauty prize, 
Cast not here your scornful eyes— 
Nature’s lowly children we, 

Bred on bank, in brake, on lea 

By the meadow runlet’s brink, 

In the tall cliffs craggy chink ; 

On the sea-shore’s arid shingle, 
On bleak moor, in bosky dingle ; 
On old tower and ruin’d wall, 

By the sparkling waterfall. 


Not a hue of gaudier glow, 

Not a streak to art we owe: 

Never hand but nature’s own, 

(* Nature’s sweet and cunning one,’’) 
Hath imparted charm or grace 

To our unaspiring race. . 
All her elements of might, 

Common air, and common light ;— 
Shower and sunshine, mist and dew, 
And his labourers, (blithe ones too!) 
All unhired for love she finds, 

Bees, and birds, and wandering winds. 


Courtly scorners! not for ye 

Bloom our tribes of low degree. 

Stately Aloe, Tuberose tall, 

Finely decks baronial hall ; 

Flaunting in exotic pride, 

(Sculptured nymph or fawn beside,) 

From marble vase on terrace wide— 

Where jewell’d robes sweep rustling 
by, 

And lordly idlers lounge and sigh— 

There intrude not such as we, 

Commoners of low degree. 

Yet have we our lovers too, 

Hearts to holy naiure true, 


Such as find in all her ways 
Objects for delight and praise, 
From the Cedar, straight and tall, 
To the Hyssop on the wall. 


Favour'd mortals! to your eyes 

All unveil’d an Eden lies 

Hidden from the worldlings view. 

Wells of water gush for you, 

Where his sealed sight can spy 

Nought but dull aridity. 

Hither come—to you we'll tell 

Where our sweetest sisters dwell ; 

Show you every secret cell 

Where the coy take sanctuary, 

*¢ Pale maids that unmarried die.” 

Primroses ; and paler yet 

Th’ unstain’d, odorous Violet. 

Hither come, and you shall see 

Where the loveliest Lilies be; 

They through forest vistas gleaming, 

(Azure clouds of heavén’s own seem- 
ing)— 

They, their snowy heads that hide 

Cowering by the coppice side ; 

They that stand in nodding ranks 

All along the river’s banks, 

Golden Daffodils: and they 

(Brightest of the bright array !) 

With a swan-like grace that glide, 

Anchor’d on the waveless tide. 

These, and flowery myriads more, 

All their charms (a countless store), 

All their sweets shall yield to thee, 

Nature’s faithful votary. 


Though we grace not lordly halls, 
Yet, on rustic festivals, 
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Who than we are fitlier seen 
Flaunting o’er the village green? 
Many a ’kerchief deck we there, 
Many a maiden’s nut-brown hair ; 
Many a straw-hat, plaited neat 
By shepherd boy, we make complete 
With Cowslip cark’net. Then, to see 
With what an air, how jauntily, 

On his curl’d pate 'tis stuck awry 
To snare some cottage beauty’s eye. 


Joyous childhood, roving free, 

With our sweet Bells greedily 
Both his chubby hands doth fill; 
Welcome plunderer! pluck at will. 
Nature’s dariing ! dear to thee, 
More than costlier sweets are we: 
Pluck at will, enough to deck, 

Boy! thy favourite lambkin’s neck. 


Pineth some pale wretch away 

In prison cell, where cheerful day 
Only through the deep-set bars 
Beams obliquely ; and the stars 
Scarce ean glance a pitying eye 
On the poor soul’s misery ; 

Haply on some lodgment nigh, 
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Mossy bastion’s mouldering edge, 
Loophole chink, or grating ledge, 
One of us (some fragrant thing) 
Taketh stand, and thence doth fling 
On the kind air soft perfume 

Down to that dark prison-room— 
Entering, with the balmy gale, 
Thoughts of some dear native vale; 
Some sweet home by mountain stream, 
On the captive’s soul may gleam ; 
Wafting him in fondest dream 

To the grass plat far away, 

Where his little children play. 


On the poor man's grave we're found, 
Honouring the unhonour’d ground. 
To the grave—the grave for aye, 
Reverential dues we pay. 

When all thought hath pass’d away 
From all living, long ago 

Of the dust that sleeps below :— 
From the sunken hillock gone, 
E’en the cold memorial stone ;— 
Unforsaking, we alone, 

Year by year,.fresh tribute spread 
O’er the long-forgotten dead. 





CIRCASSIA. 


Tue extraordinary resistance of the 
tribes on the east of the Black Sea to 
- the Russian arms, has long since at- 
tracted the eye of every man who 
wishes well to the cause of national 
bravery fighting for national inde- 
pendence. Five successive campaigns 
have scarcely advanced the dominion 
of the Czar beyond the sea-coast ; and 


even that dominion, within the present’ 


year, has been singularly restricted. 
The Circassians, who had hitherto 
contented themselves with desultory, 
though highly destructive, attacks on 


-Mingrelian border. 


the Russian troops among the hills, 
appear to have acted under some more 
general system, and have combined 
powerful attacks on the Russian for- 
tresses from the river Cuban to the 
Aboun, Ghe- 
lendik, Thapsene, and others, with 
strong garrisons, have been rapidly 
stormed; and, colossal as the strength 
of Russia is, and furious and all- 
grasping as her ambition has been, 
and continues, she has evidently been 
hitherto baffled, with great waste of 
treasure and loss of life. 


THE CIRCASSIAN WAR-SONG, 


A shout from the mountains ! 
The hunters are near, 
But their horn is not wound 
For the chase of the deer. 
The sons of Circassia 
Have clasp’d on their mail ; 
They are bloodhounds that hang 
On the Muscovites’ trail. 


They have hunted the robber 
From forest to shore ; 

And the sands of the Euxine 
Are red with his gore. 


Woe, woe, to the yellow-beards,* 
Woe totheir Czar, 

When the flame on our hills 
Calls our chieftains to war, 


His blood shall run cold, 
And his cheek shall be wan, 
When he hears of the corpses 
That load the Cuban ; 
And the howl of his host 
As they sank in its stream, 
Shall poison his banquet, 
And madden his dream. 





* A Turkish name of contempt for the Russians. 
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We march'd through the midnight, 
We march’d through the noon ; 
At evening we saw 
The grim walis of Aboun. 
Like a lion, it bask’d 
On the brow of its hill. 
At midnight it roar’d, 
But at morning was still. 


We tamed it with fire, 

‘And we choked it with blood ; 
Now—the gore-blacken’d ground 
Alone shows where it stood. 

Hurrab, for the morn 
When proud Ghelendik fell ! 
What cared the Circassian 
For shot or for shell? 


Though her ramparts were blazing 
With rocket and gun, 

The hearts of the sons 
Of the mountains were one. 

What if fire came like thunder, 
And balls fell like hail, 

Three thousand white skeletons 
Now tell her tale. 


Hurrah for the sunset 

That show’d us Thapsene ; 
We roused up its wolves 

From their marble ravine. 
*T was lovely to see, 

In the twilight’s rich fold, 
Its sun-colour’d towers 

Of ruby and gold; 


But ’twas lovelier to see, 

In the morning's pale haze, 
The smoke, like a shroud, 

That o’erhung it's last blaze. 
The wolves of that cavern 

No longer shall prowl ; 
Their hunter was Death— 

We heard their last howl. 


Pale slaves of the Czar, 

What ye sow ye shall reap— 
We care not for hunger, 

We care not for sleep. 
We are faleons—we rush 

Up the cannon-crown’d ridge ; 
Our feet are our wings, 

And our bodies our bridge. 


We laugh at your cannon— 
We trample your gold— 
We have rifles and hearts— 
Soon your tale shall be told. 
We saw the Black Eagle, 
We see it no more ; 
We have redden’d its plumage 
In Muscovite gore. 


We have cut off its talons, 
And blunted its beak ; 
Let it frighten the Persian 
Or feed on the Greek ; 
Let it pounce on the Turk, 
Or the Pole in his fen ; 
But no heart of Circassia 
Shall gorge it again! 





THE DEVIL’S LAST WALK. 


The elderly gentles 
man in natural 
mourning, troubled 
with an indisposition. 


I. 


Ir wasn’t his dinner, or supper, or tea; 
What it was, not an imp could tell : 
But something or other, ’twas easy to sce, 


Had dared with his stomach to disagree, 
And the case was as plain as case could be, 
The Devil was far from well! 


He complaineth of a 
sensation of alls 
overishness, 


Il. 


He hadn’t a mite of appetite, 
Which was strange in one so craving : 


He had pains, he said, in his hoofs and his head, 
And he cut himself in shaving ! 


and evinceth symps 
toms of a catholic 
dissatisfaction, 


Ill. 


Not a thing went right in the Devil's sight, 
Not a soul could please or profit: 


And his valet look’d blue, and his butler look’d white, 
And his running footman swore outright, 
That, since he was born, such a stormy morn 

Had never been known in Tophet! 
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There arriveth opr 
portunely ane very 
renowned mediciner, 


who delivereth his 
opinion touching the 
cause of the elderly 
gentleman’s ailment. 


The elderly gentle 
man manifesteth ex. 
treme eagerness to be 
restored to health. 


The elderlygentlemdn 
propoundeth to him- 
self many nice and 
important questions, 


and revolveth the 
same silently in his 
mind, 


apparently much to 
his own contentment. 


The elderly gentle. 
man indueth his 
travelling dress, 


omitting not to lay 
in g store both 
for mind and body, 


Whereby he marvel. 
lously beguileth the 
length of his journey, 


The Devil's Last Wath. 


Iv. 

But at last there came an imp of fame, 
And vast repute for knowledge : 

He had floor’d them all at Surgeons’ Hall, 
And eke at Physicians’ College, 


Ve 
And he felt his pulse, and he eyed his tongue, 
And he look’d exceeding wise, 
And he order'’d a draught to be forthwith quaff'd, 
And he gave it out that, beyond a doubt, 
It was want of exercise! 


Wir 
Says the Devil, « O ho! do you think ’tis so? 
Then I’m glad you've given me warning ! 
My hat here, quick! and my gold-headed stick, 
And the ’Tosh that I bought to’ther day upon tick ; 
By my grandmother’s ghost there’s no time to be lost! 
I'll be off this blessed morning ! 


Vit. 

‘ But hold,” quoth the Devil, “ I’ve yet to choose 
In what form to take my journey— 

And which way to steer—and who to leave here, 

In my absence to watch o’er my children dear, 
With a power of attorney !” 


Vit. 
So into a study, the Devil, he fell 
For a minute, or two, or three, 
But what he resolved not an imp could tell, 
For never a word spake he, 
Not even to name what kinsman in Hell 
Should act as his deputy. 


IX. 

But he winked his eye, and he nodded his head, 

So that all, who knew him not well, would have said 
That nothing with him could have gone ill,— 

And with arms stuck a-kimbo, he started from Limbo, | 
In the likeness of Dan O’Connell. 


% 
But first in his pockets were carefully stow'd 
A trifle or two, to amuse on.the road 

His majesty infernal ;— 
The last Poor-Law Acts, all in pauper-skin bound— _ 
And a table that show’d how the Pope gained ground— 
And a gin bottle stout, and the number last out 

Of Alderman Harmer's Journal! 


x1. 
And being much pleased with the style of the last, 
O'er-hill and o'er vale in deep study he past, 
Till his legs ’gan wax a-weary : 
So he stopp’d on a sudden, and raising his eyes, 
He found he had got, to his great surprise, 
In the heart of Tipperary ! 
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The elderly gentle- 
man becomes witness 
to the untimely exe 
tinction of a fellow- 
traveller, 


and the sudden de« 

- struction of a tene. 
ment anid its cons 
tents. 


Whereat he manifest- 
eth much becoming 
displeasure, maketh 
some pertinent en< 
quiries, and receiveth 
an explanation highly 
satisfactory. 


He proceedeth 
thereupon to moralize 
upon the advantages 
of experience. 


Imparteth some vir 

tuous counsel, maketh 

a — and render= 
himself scarce. 


Theelderlygentleman 
arriveth in the metro- 
polis, and becometh 
fatigued by visiting 

his numerous friends, 


The elderly gentie= 
man lighteth upon an 
agreeable restorative. 


Remembereth him~« 
self of an obiigation, 


and ata it 
accordingly, 


The Devil’s Last Walk. 


XII. 

Just then pass’d a Protestant, homeward bound, 
And he wish’d him a pleasant ride : 

But half an hour after his corpse he found, 

With a fractured skull, and a bullet wound, 
And a dagger in his side— 

And he marked the murderer prowling round 
To make sure that his victim died ! 


XII. 

He saw the same miscreant, that same night, 
Set fire to a poor man’s dwelling, 

And gloat o’er the fierce flames’ crimson light, 
And the inmates’ frantic yelling! 


XIV. 
Then the Devil him took to a shady nook, 
Apart from observation : 
And ask'd him quietly, with a look 
Of virtuous indignation, 
«¢ What on earth he meant by being so bent 
On murder and conflagration ?” 
Quoth the fellow, “* Oh, ho! here’s a precious go, 
When there's none so well as yourself can know, =~ 
That it ’s * peaceable agitation !’” 


Xv. 

“‘ Great thanks,” quoth the Devil—“ who lives, they say 
To learn, can never miss ; 

I did myself, in my earlier day, 

Somewhat in the agitating way, 
But I never did aught like this.” 


XVI. 
So he told him he oughtn't to do so again, 
And he gave him a sword and pistol ; 
And, posting away to the seaside then, 
He steam’d across to Bristol. 


XVII. 


XVII. 

So he turn’d him into Downing Street, 
And found it quite reviving. 

** By my faith,” quoth the Devil, « ‘tis marvellous sweet 
To view one’s children thriving. 


XIX. 

‘‘ By the way,” added he, “ there’s a man I meiant see 
Hangs out not many a yard hence; 

So he stroll’d to a certain Baronet's 
Who lived in Privy Gardens. 


Xx. 

And he left his card, for he couldn’t do less, 
Just to make him some slight amends ; 

‘¢’Tis no more than fair, when he 's taken such care 
Not to inecommode my friends.” 


circle 
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The elderly gentle« 
man encountereth a 
Ghoul, who deriveth 
his subsistence froin 
dead bodies, 


and expresseth to. 
wards him his sym. 
pathy. 


The elderly gentle- 
man, proceeding to act 
with the best possible 
intentions, experiens 
ceth an unexpected 
rebuff, 


whereby he consider 
ed himself much ag< 
grieved. 


The elderly gentle- 
man attendeth a far 
shionabie exhibition. 


Examineth, with 
much satisfaction, 
into the administra- 
ticn of justice. 


Encountereth ane 
very promising 
disciple, 


and retireth into the 
bosom of his domestic 
circle, 


The Devil's Last Wath. 


XXI. 
Then he lounged along the Strand, 
Just to see what he might meet ; 
And he chanced on a certain Coroner 
* Coming up from Essex Street. 


XXII, 
And he gave him a nod, and a knowing wink, 
And “ Brother, how do?” quoth he, 
* It’s not so long since you put, I think, 
Your foot in the fire, like me?” 


XXIII. 
To St James’s he went, with a loyal intent, 
To visit a lady fair ; 
But with jeer and with flout they kick’d him out, 
For he had no business there ! 


XXIV. 
And he twitch'd his tail, as he stalk’d away, 
With indignation glowing :— 
As to business there,” quoth Old Nick, * I'll swear, 
I'd as much as Robert Owen!” 


* * + 


XXVII. 
He squeezed in to see the new ballet, 
In the midst of a terrible crush ; 
But out again he was forced to sally, 
For it made the Devil blush: 


Tho’ the ladies, who stay’d, wife, widow, and maid, 
Didn't seem to care one rush. 


* * * 


XXIX. 
He saw a nobleman fined one pound, 
Because he had, after dark, 
Twisted off five knockers, and fifteen bells, 
For an aristocratic * lark :” 
And a poor man, for the selfsame crime, 
As a bright example fix’d on, 

And doom'd, instanter, to spend his time 
For the next three months at Brixton ! 
And, with hands upraised, and heart elate, 

He bless’d the sitting magistrate ! 


ZEX. 
By chance he met with 4 
And it tickled him to the core: 
For he could not teach him a single vice 
That he hadn’t got before. 


XXXI. 
And the Devil turn’d to hide the mirth 
That long’d to overflow :— 
*¢ Two of us at once are too much upon earth, 
So I shall go back below.” ~ 
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The Bridegroom of Barna. 


THE BRIDEGROOM OF BARNA, 


*¢ Begone !—outstrip the fleet gazelle— 
The wind in speed subdue; 
Fear cannot fly so swift, so well, 
As vengeance shall pursue ! Mrs HEMANS. 


Wuar traveller that is familiar with 
Ireland, and has walked or ridden 
along the roads of that country, has 
not remarked the unwearying dispo- 
sition the peasantry who happen to 
journey in the direction he is proceed- 
ing in, evince to enter into conversation 
with him, or, failing that, to at least 
shorten and sweeten their way by fol- 
lowing close at his heels, whether he 
be on horseback or a pedestrian? As 
they are naturally a most inquisitive, 
as well as social race, this disposition 
on their part is peculiarly favourable 
to the gratification of their propensi- 
ties. Should you, for instance, be ac- 
companied by a friend, there are nine 
chances to one that they become fami- 
liarly acquainted with your private 
business or family history ; and even 
if alone, and disposed to repel all at- 
tempts to be communicative, they are 
sure not to quit you, without being 
enlightened upon some part of your 
personal affairs. If you ride—they will 
*‘take the weight” of your horse, cal- 
culating by the state the animal is in 
the exact distance you have travelled ; 
by its breed and grooming the proba- 
ble amount of your property ; and as 
they are resolved not to give up the 
chase until you are run to earth at 
the next park-gate or market-town to 
which you are bound, they leave you 
with a tolerable guess at the cause of 
your journey. If you walk—the mat- 
ter is still more easily settled; you 
have less,chance of baffling them: and 
the style of your dress, the appear- 
ance of energy or fatigue, the knap- 
sack of a tourist, or the unencumbered 
ease and delicate cane of a morning 
visiter, are all satisfactory manifesta- 
tions of your intentions or pursuits. 
How often have I amused myself in 
crossing the scent, by suddenly stop- 
ping short, and affecting to wait for 
some invisible acquaintance in the 
rear, and thus letting these persecutors 
get a-head, where I endeavoured in 
vain to keep them!—they will still lin- 
ger behind, and if you hasten to out- 
strip them by superior speed, you but 


I, 


overtake a fresh group of tormentors, 
nor can you reasonably expect any 
relief until the close of the day, or the 
arrival at your destination, effects your 
deliverance. 

I had just pulled up at the summit 
of a long hill, in one of the wildest 
districts of the county Tipperary, 
which I had been ascending for a 
tedious half-hour, in a chill, though 
bright March evening—in order to 
alight and walk my mare down the 
corresponding declivity, that unveiled 
its lengthy and precipitate way into a 
champaign country of extensive and 
bleak appearance. 

Having loosened the saddle-girths 
a little, to relieve my faithful steed, I 
turned to pursue my way, when I per- 
ceived still lingering near me a stran- 
ger who had kept close upon my track 
with unwearied pertinacity, from the 
town of Ballymore, a distance of seven 
or eight Irish miles, and all whose 
attempts to enter into’ conversation, 
however graciously offered, [ had most 
perseveringly resisted, not from a 
feeling that there was any thing ob- 
trusive in the individual, but simply 
that I was “ not i’ the vein.” As, how- 
ever, I perceived that although we were 
ata cross-road, (aspot where four roads 
meet,) my fellow-traveller was about 
to take the one I had selected, I was 
now induced to bestow a little more 
attention upon him. He was an under- 
sized, athletic-looking young man, 
perhaps about twenty years of age; 
bull-necked, with a powerful chest, 
his countenance harsh and massive 
beyond his years, with a mouth which 
would have indicated undisguised fero- 
city, were it not that the upper part 
of his face in some degree relieved 
this expression, or rather diverted at- 
tention from it by a broad forehead, 
and a quick, bright, but restless eye. 
Altogether he would have given assu- 
rance of a tremendous physical matu- 
rity, but either naturally or acciden- 
tally the mould had been marred—his 
right arm was wanting, as the empty 
sleeve pinned to the breast of his 
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jacket too plainly showed ; but as if 
determined to compensate the loss by 
all the means in his power, he carried 
in his left hand a club, or, as it is 
termed all over Munster, a wattle, of 
such prodigious dimensions, and so 
loaded at the heavier end with lead, as 
at once to excite my surprise and— 
shall I own it ?—distrust, in a country 
where I knew, by a recent police en- 
actment, such murderous weapons 
were prohibited. And yet there was 
something fantastic about the fellow’s 
appearance notwithstanding. Instead 
of the customary frieze dress of the 
peasantry, he wore an old and much- 
rubbed shooting-jacket of black plush, 
in the button-holes of which he had 
arranged sundry gay feathers, the ulti- 
mate use of which might be inferred 
froma quantity of fishing-tackle twisted 
round his cap, which was huntsman- 
shaped, and covered with a bristling 
fox-skin of a fiery-red hue; his feet 
were bare, and he had his strong cor- 
duroy trousers tucked up very high, 
probably to afford him the greater 
facility in travelling. 

' As the gaze with which I regarded 
my companion was not to be mistaken, 
even by stronger assurance than he 
was able to muster in his face at the 
moment, he very civilly touched his 
cap and said, ‘“‘ He’d be bound he knew 
where I was going, and he'd be proud 
to show me the way.” 

* And pray, my fine fellow, where 
do you suppose l am going?’ I had 
the curiosity to ask ; “ or how have 
you been able to learn any thing of my 
movements ?” 

** O by gonnies!” he said, © I 
know well. Did’nt I not see your ho- 
nour in Ballymore this morning talk- 
in’ to Father Mick, and laughin’ with 
him ; an’ by the same token you'd be 
sure to meet him this evenin’, as, of 
all things, you'd like to see an Irish 
weddin’; and then I knew at wonst 
that you'd be at Hugh Lawlor’s wed- 
din’, -’ Tis there Father Miek an’ half 
the parish ’ll be this evenin’, an’ there 
I'll be myself, with the help o’ God. 
See,” he added, not waiting to learn 
how this introduction was received— 
“ see, sir, over the hill yonder, about 
a mile an’ a half, you can jest spy the 
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smoke of the doin’s at Davy Nugent's. 
Hugh Lawlor is to have Miss Ellen 
afther all, an’ ‘tis the boys of Eliogarty 
are glad to have him back at last ; 
they thought they’d never see him 
agin, good, bad, or indifferent.” 

** And do they all carry such slips 
of palm as that pretty one in your fist,” 
I could not help saying, “ when they 
go to welcome back a friend?” 

The fellow grinned. “ What busi- 
ness would I have up in this coun- 
thry without my wattle, sir, when 
they’re all Cumminses about us here, 
an’ Ia Dharrig?* Only to be shure, 
now that Masther Hugh is back, an’ 
to be married to a Cummins, I sup- 
pose we'll have some sort of pace an’ 
quietness. Gie me the rein, your ho- 
nour, an’ I'll lead the mare easy, an’ 
you can keep off the stones on this 
smooth bit o’ road.” 

** No, I thank you ; but let me ask 
what was the interesting business that 
deprived the barony so long of Mr 
Hugh's presence? ”’ 

« Yes, sir.” 

‘* You don’t hear me, I believe. 
Pray, what kept Master Hugh away 
so long?” 

“ Wisha, ’tisn’t myself very well 
knows, sir,’’ was the reply, after a 
slight pause and an inquisitive glance. 
“ People said a deal about his bein’ 
away. He was fond of Miss Ellen 
since they wor childer; but his bein’ 
a Dharrig, an’ all belongin’ to her 
Cummineses, in coorse they wor mor- 
thal enemies. But Hugh, havin’ nei- 
ther father nor mother, nor one be- 
longin’ to him since he was a gor- 
soon; an’ havin’ fine farms; and 
bein’ his own masther, nothin’ could 
keep him from ‘goin’ about Barna, 
that’s Nugent’s—jest yondher—an’ 
bein’ a great scholar entirely, fit for 
Thrinity College, slure—Ellen was 
breakin’ her heart for him, an’ used 
to meet him out late in the evenin’ un- 
knowent to her family—an’ she caught 
could, an’ was near dyin’, (shure she 
was never well since,) an’ thin Hugh 
came oftener to find out how she was 
—an’ her brother Tom watched him, 
an’ they had the divil’s own murdher 
about it. Lawlor wanted to go away 
quietly, an’ not to mind Tom Nugent’s 





* The two principal clans or factions of the county Tipperary were distinguished by 
the epithets of Dharrig and Cummins, for which we have never learned a satisfactory 


reason, 
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blackguardin’ till he drew a cane- 
swoord upon Lawlor, an’ tould him he 
was a Captain Rock, an’ was out with 
the Whiteboys the night—— The mare 
has a stone, by your leave, sir.” 

Before I had time to see what the 
matter was, he had disengaged a stone 
from the off hind hoof of the animal, 
and resumed. 

** An’ so, whatever strugglin they 
hadebetuxt them, Tom Nugent was 
run through with the swoord, an’ 
left for dead, an’ wasn't expected for 
along time. An’ Lawlor kep’ out 0’ 
the way, an’ Mrs Nugent, who was on 
her deathbed, gave him her curse, an’ 
the same to her daughter if she ever 
had any thing to do with him ever 
afther. Still, for all that, when the 
ould woman was gone, and when Miss 
Ellen kep’ always so bad, dyin’ in 
love for Hugh, the father an’ the bro- 
ther thought it a sin to see her goin’ 
to the grave before their face—the 
creatur !—an’ she the only girl o’ the 
whole family, an’ a fine fortun’, an’ a 
great education entirely at the nun- 
nery in Thurles—so, at long an’ last, 
they forgiv an’ forgot—an’ Tom Nu- 
gent died ov a decline,* an’ then the 
sisther was the only one left to the 
ould man—an’ Lawlor kem back to 
Barna ; an’ bee gonnies! you an’ I'll 
see their weddin’ this blessed night, 
ples God.” 

*“ But how do the Dharrigs like 
Master Hugh’s match, my friend?” I 
asked. ‘‘ He must, I suppose, be a 
great favourite with them.” At once 
I perceived a strong change to pass 
over his face. His countevance fell, 
and a hideous expression of hate fas- 
tened on it; but, as if afraid to let the 
feeling be observed, he quickly re- 
sumed his lively tone. ‘ A great fa- 
vourite is it? Ah, ‘twas he that was! 
There wasn’t such a boy in the five 
counties for runnin’—leapin’—throwin’ 
a stone, or any one thing; but, O 
Lord! O Lord! th! th! th! see 
what a sight o’ people are crowdin’ 
down yondher, in all directions, to 
Barna!” 

By this time we had descended the 
declivity, and had gained the level 
road, which, after straggling for about 
half a mile over a sullen moor, led into 
traces of cultivation, and finally open- 
ed through broad fields, gay-looking, 
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and green with the early wheat, occa- 
sionally absorbing into its line a bore. 
heen, (or by-road,) with an additional 
share of travellers, apparently wend- 
ing in the direction we were going, 
until by the time we had passed the 
gentle ascent, above which the chim. 
neys of Barna had long been peering, 
the numbers had increased to a goodly 
crowd of the most diversified appear. 
ance; and all, as my companion assert- 
ed, evidently bound for festivity, 
Snug-looking farmers on horseback, 
with their wives mounted behind 
them; jaunty young ‘men, of that 
doubtful rank, known nowhere but in 
Ireland, designated * half-sirs,” con- 
spicuous by the ambitious cut of their 
bottle-green or stone-blue _riding- 
coats and peppery nags; jéngles, laden 
with gentry- from the neighbouring 
towns; quilt-covered carts, filled with 
colonies of village coquettes, clad in 
all the awful armour of rural beauty ; 
with a host beside, that may best be 
enumerated by quoting the satisfactory 
catalogue compiled upon a more an- 
cient and celebrated occasion. 


‘* There were pipers, and fiddlers, and 
tailors, 
And cobblers, and weavers, and nailers, 
And fifers, and sogers, and sailors, 
Assembled at Ballyporeen.” 


Amongst the foremost of the scram- 
bling pedestrians, were to be seen two 
or three couples of boccoghs —the 
sturdy beggars of the country, a hate- 
ful, and generally a most profligate set 
of scoundrels—one acting a stone- 
blind object, in a long loose coat of 
grey freeze and a filthy nightcap, led 
by another with a sbrivelled arm, 
which he thrust, with little ceremony, 
upon the attention of the passengers ; 
both together shrieking out an abomi« 
nable supplication in G alt, with all 
their might and main, letting the har- 
mony pause after the following fa~ 
shion :— 


** Good Chrest—yans give your charity— 
To the poor blind object— 
Never see the blessed— 
Light 0’ day—for Jesus— 
Sake have pity on the— 
Poor blind object—(&e. da capo.) 


Great was the commiscratién be- 
stowed upon those afflicted sufferers by 





* Anclice—Consumption, 
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the tender-hearted of the softer sex, as 
they hurried on. Upon the mascu- 
line portion of the crowd, they ap- 
peared to produce little effect; and 
the stroller at my side—who, by the 
way, seemed to know every one, and 
to be universally known—evinced a 
most unqualified contempt for those 
mendicants. 

“* Bad ’cess to yez! Bryny Boc- 
cogh, an’ your blind eyes, you villyan! 
’tis you that'll have another tune in 
your throat to-night afther you clear 
your sight with eight or ten dandys 
of punch ;"—here a fresh group of 
characters caught his atteution—* Ah! 
Jacky-the-Dance,* no fear you should 
miss Lawlor'’s weddin’. What a dou- 
ble-shufle you'll cut upon the barn- 
floor by-’n-by ! Padeen-na-piperah, 
how is every bit of you? Oh, mur- 
dher! what a call there'll be to-night 
upon your chanter! Kantheen asthore, 
take care of your father’s pipes, an’ 
keep the childer away from him when 
he’s playin’, fear they’d make a hole 
in his music. Hah, dhar dhieu!” he 


exclaimed of a sudden—* look at all 
the Cumminses going yondher the field 
— tis a black day for some one the day 


he tuck up with them !” 

Thus my itinerant acquaintance 
rambled on, occasionally receiving the 
salutations of his neighbours, in the 
shape of an * Ah, Bush, are you 
there?” * Yerrah, Bush, what brings 
you to this quarter?” “ Bush, you 
villyan, you’re up to some mischief 
now, l’ll be bail!” andso forth; and 
it was observable that the heartiness 
of Mr Bush produced by no means a 
corresponding share of jocularity on 
the part of his acquaintances. Onthe 
contrary, I thought they all seemed to 
regard him with coolness, and some to 
shrink from his recognition altogether 
with aversion. 

We had now approached the scene 
of intended festivity. Turning short 
off the bigh-road, a narrow lane or 
avenue, skirted by clumps of elder 
and black thorn trees, brought us to a 
rude open gateway, passing through 
which, the house and messuages of 
Barna stood before us. The dwelling 
was a long, irregular building, no 
doubt formerly of only one story, but 
which appeared in later years to have 
been raised another, enlarged and dig- 
nified with a slated roof; a neglected 
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flower-bed or two sloped below the 
windows, and with a screen of climatis 
and woodbine, that clambered over the 
door, showed some softer spirit had 
once shed an influence about a spot 
sufficiently harsh in its general fea- 
tures. A huge range of buildings, as 
usual in Irish farm-houses, projected 


‘at right angles, like wings, from the 


dwelling, and with the main building 
formed three sides of a square’; the 
fourth being occupied by an immense 
stone-paved yard, at the extremity of 
which were piled a heap of ploughs, 
carts, and other utensils of husbandry, 
that had been hastily cleared away to 
leave the area free upon this festive 
occasion. ‘The whole was environed 
by an extensive garden and orchard, 
and sheltered in the rear by some ven- 
erable lime-trees and elms. 

All within and around the place 
was a scene of the highest bustle and 
animation; the yard was thronged 
with the country guests getting them- 
selves to rights after the journey, 
and resounded with laughter, con- 
gratulation, and music. The hum- 
bler class of visiters were ushered 
at once to the banquet prepared for 
their reception, in the long range of 
lateral buildings already mentioned ; 
while those of a higher rank, or the 
immediate connexions of the family, 
were introduced to the dwelling-house, 
and received by the hosts themselves. 
On my arrival, I was met by Father 
O’Hea, the worthy priest, under 
whose auspices I ventured, prompted 
by curiosity, to appear at Barna, an - 
uninvited guest. He had already been 
occupied—for it was Shrovetide—in 
uniting several other creatures, impa- 
tient for happiness, in different parts 
of the country, and had just arrived 
in time to be my chaperon to the bridal 
It requires slight preface to 
establish your claim at any time to 
Irish hospitality, above all, upon a 
wedding occasion ; I therefore felt no 
surprise on receiving at the threshold 
a cordial welcome and shake of the 
hands from old Davy Nugent himself, 
a ruddy, respectable little man, in a 
cauliflower wig and top-boots. We 
were ushered, by him, to an interior 
apartment, which, though of capacious 
dimensions, was crowded with the 
éli’e of Mr Nugent’s fellow: parishion- 
ers. My attention, however, in the 
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midst of this gay, but incongruous as- 
sembly, was at once riveted by the 
bride and bridegroom ; and whether 
the sequel of their extraordinary story 
has had any thingto do in heightening 
the interest they excited, I know not; 
but it seems to me now, after the lapse 
of several years, that they appeared 
from the moment I first beheld them 
two things totally different from the 
class'to which they belonged—a pair 
marked out, as it were, by nature to 
be memorable in their generation. 

As young Lawlor, the bridegroom, 
advanced to assure me, being a 
stranger, of his satisfaction at meet- 
ing any friend of his respected pastor, 
he necessarily first engaged my atten- 
tion. There was something indescrib- 
able in the man. Scarcely arrived at 
maturity, his frame had all the fulness 
and development of one in the prime 
of life; and, aided by a commanding 
stature, and an ease of manner and 
fluency of address, which courts will 
not sometimes bestow, and which yet 
sometimes may be found in cottages, 
he was admirably calculated for making 
an impression upon those he address- 
ed. Iwas about to say an agreeable 
one—but it was not so; his dark 
handsome face and deep flashing eye 
would have been resistless but for a 
certain furtive expression that every 
now and then—at all times—in the 
repose of thought or excitement of 
argument, hastily overshadowed them, 
causing the smile to-vanish, and the 
glance to shrink from yours, and then 
was gone in a moment; but not until 
it had jarred the pleasure reflected by 
his presence, as the dip of a flitting 
wing breaks up the surface of a sum- 
mer lake. I saw him but this evening, 
yet in that brief space I hoarded the 
vivid recollections of an age of obser- 
vation. Icould not but remark him 
if it were only for the strong relief in 
- which he stood out from the crowd 
around, and an air of abstraction, from 
which he was never entirely divested 
through all the festivity, save when 
his eyes rested upon the form, or his 
voice responded to the accents of, 
Ellen Nugent ; “ for then ear, eyes, 
and heart would all awake.” 

* This,” he said, bringing me for- 
ward, “ is the fair girl who has con- 
descended to take charge of my hap- 
piness ;”’ and I bowed low before one 
of the brightest and most delicate 
creatures I have ever beheld. Her 
pale gold hair, deep blue melancholy 





‘TNov. 
eyes, and pure colourless cheek, com. 
bined with a form light and faery-like 
as ever danced in a moonbeam, re- 


minded one less of an earthly being, ' 


than of some mournful angel doomed 
for a while to hover amongst man. 
kind, waiting for the appointed mo. 
ment to wing home to its native world, 
As my friend, Mr Bush, had- inti- 
mated, I perceived traces of recent 
ill health in this interesting girl, whose 
excessive fragility of frame might 
well awaken apprehension. While 
her betrothed lingered at her side, she 
looked one of the happiest of the 
happy. It was only during his mo-« 
mentary absence that her spirits seem- 
ed to waver ; she then evinced symp- 
toms of anxiety and dejection, such as 
persons exhibit who are conscious that 
a beloved object is exposed to danger 
that by their presence only can be 
averted. Knowing the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of her story, I was not 
surprised at this ; but I could not avoid 
feeling there was less appearance of 
heartfelt felicity about this young 
couple than the agreeable termination 
of so disastrous a courtship might 
warrant. 

After waiting some time for a Doc. 
tor O’Drizzle, a principal accessary, 
I understood, to all merry-meetings, it 
was announced that this important 
personage had arrived, and a summons 
to dinner was the immediate conse- 
quence. 

“* Mrs Mackesy, allow me _ the 
pleasure, ma’am—to the big parlour, 
ladies and gentlemen, if you please— 
Tim Carroll, see that the neighbours 
outside are comfortable — Father 
Hennessy (to the coadjutor) you're 
young and hearty, will you help Miss 
Nelly (a venerable spinster) to do the 
honours to the boys and girls that 
haven’t room with us?” 

Thus gabbled old Davy Nugent, as 
he marshalled us to the big parlour, 
which well deserved the appellation: 
at all times a goodly-sized apartment, 
even in Eliogarty, where architects 
are less circumscribed than in Maryle- 
bone, the room had been hastily en- 
larged to three times its dimensions, by 
the simple and accommodating prin- 
ciple of removing a partition, and 
letting into it what very much re- 
sembled a beautified barn. Here the 
chief banquet was spread, and graced 
by the presence of the most important 
guests, amongst whom, probably as 
being the greatest stranger, I found 
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I had a distinguished place. 
events have so impressed upon my 
recollection every trifling detail of a 
scene, which would otherwise have 





After 


melted into indistinctness among 
the occurrences of an active life, that 
I must be pardoned such reminiscen- 
ces. Yet, under the most ordinary cir- 
cumstances, a genuine Irish wedding 
is a scene not easily forgotten ; and 
the present one might have served as 
a specimen par excellence of that high 
festival of good fellowship and fun.— 
‘«‘ Father O’ Hea, grace if you please ;” 
and in a moment the hundred-and- 
odd eager faces and voluble tongues 
were seized with a becoming gravity, 
while the priest uttered a benediction 
less characterized by its length than 
fervour ; at the same time I observed 
the greater number of the guests de- 
scribe some mysterious signs upon 
their foreheads, and plump we all sat 
down, and then the long array of 
turkeys, hams, and sirloins, no longer 


smoked in vain. Dire was the tumult! ° 


—the windows of the apartment, 
though it was chilling spring, were 
necessarily open to temper the atmos- 
phere within ; and the pronouncing of 
grace was at once the signal to our 
fellow-travellers in the adjacent build- 
ings to sympathize with us, and to a 
brigade of pipers to open their har- 
monious batteries upon every quarter 
of the establishment. They were ably 
supported by a reserve of beggars, 
who, the moment attention was pro- 
perly diverted from matters of minor 
importance, beset every window and 
avenue, and with their squabbling, 
shouting, and objurgations, literally 
“ filled up each pause the bagpipers 
had made.” 

“ Tim Carroll—a-rue—will you go 
out and see that Bill Fagan keeps 
away them vagabones from the win- 
dows—let him get a flail—do you hear 
me—a flail!’ ‘ Father,” interjected 
the gentle voice of Ellen Nugent, 
“not on this evening—let the poor 
creatures have it their own way to- 
night. Isee that sad boy Tom Bush is 
back again in the country; I thought” 
—she suddenly stopped and looked 
away. ‘* Ellen—my pet—that fellow 
was never born to be dhrowned—— 
Mrs O'Shaughnessy, the pleasure of 
a glass o’ wine, if you please—Doctor 
O'Drizzle, may 1 trouble you—Mrs 
O’s glass—~now, good people, take care 
of yourselves—see if ye can make your 
dinners!” &c. &e. _ 
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As I happened to sit near young 
Lawlor, I had oceasionally some chat 
with him, as well as his manifold oc- 
cupations would admit, and found him 
as superior to his class in intelligence 
asin appearance. I took an oppor- 
tunity to ask respecting my pedestrian 
acquaintance, of whom I had just 
heard mention, and received by no 
means a Satisfactory character of him. 

He was a foundling, and derivéd his 
name from the bush or thicket in which 
he had been discovered—had been 
brought up, the evil, unaided, wretch- 
ed childhood and youth of an Irish 
country pauper—had got into habits 
of the most inveterate vice—was tur- 
bulent and brutal in his conduct ; and, 
in an affray between the faction to 
which he attached himself and their 
opponents, received an injury which 
led to the loss of his arm. He was 
skilful—Lawlor added—as a marker 
for the country gentlemen, and gen- 
erally knowing about field sports; 
but he had lately been imprisoned for 
some offence, and had, my informant 
supposed, but just now returned, 

These remarks induced allusions to 
the present state of the country, a sub- 
ject upon which Lawlor was not com- 
wunicative. He seemed careless of 
disclosing his opinions to a stranger, 
and confined himself to comments on 
the supineness of the neighbouring 
magistrates, to which he principally at- 
tributed the increase of crime and in- 
subordination; an opinion in which he 
was supported by no less an authority 
than the viceroy himself, who, ona 
late occasion, had expressed his sense 
of the service of those functionaries, 
in terms that pretty plainly implied he 
considered “they loved their own 
barns better than the public weal.” 

Though Lawlor was “ one of the 
people,” and a Catholic, with, it might 
be supposed, all the prejudices and 
sense of wrongs—real or imaginary— 
of his class and creed, I found him dis- 
posed to impress me with an idea of 
his liberality in polities. He painted 
Whiteboyism and secret meetings in 
the most odious colours, until the very 
force of his language led me to sus- 
pect its earnestness. We had not, 
however, much time fur such disquisi- 
tions: the mirth, without and around, 
waxed “fast and furious.” We had 
dined, and were lapped in the joyous 
indulgence of the hour succeeding din- 
ner; the port and sherry were lubri- 
cating the tongues inside, while po- 
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teen and. porter were lending tone to 
the throats without ; the pipers played 
brisker than ever, while boccoghs 
and beggars danced in the yard with 
the wild delight of slaves in a satur- 
nalian emancipation. A ring having 
been cleared before the windows, in 
the midst of it was placed a smooth 
wooden platter or trencher, and Mr 
Bush coming forward, made his best 
bow to the gentry in the parlour, and 
flourishing his wattle, proceeded to 
dance a hornpipe upon the dish, care- 
fully confining the sphere of his salta- 
tion to its limited circumference. 
This, in more senses than one, is the 
ne plus ultra of an Irish peasant's ac- 
complishments ; and to do Tom Bush 
justice, he performed his task to per- 
fection, concluding, as they say in the 
playbills, with a “ paralysing” brand- 
ish of his weapon, and another obei- 
sance tothe company. A fresh tum- 
bler of punch was, by Hugh Lawlor’s 
directions, handed to him—a refresh- 
ing compliment it would be degener- 
ate in a host or bridegroom to omit at 
the close of such a piece of ingenuity. 
The vagrant, placing his cudgePunder 
his arm and raising aloft the beaker, 
advanced to the window to return 
thanks. ‘ Healths apiece to ye, gen- 
teels, an’ my blessin’, Masther Hugh, 
an’ the blessed Virgin’s on you an’ Miss 
Ellen every day ye see a pavin’ stone, 
an’ may ye be as happy as the day is 
long!’’ He had just uttered the bene- 
diction, and was about to confirm it 
by draining the glass, when it was 
shattered to fragments in his grasp, 
cutting his solitary hand severely in 
the crash. A stone flung from the 
rear of the crowd, either by design or 
accident, was the cause of this untime- 
ly and ominous interruption. Yield- 
ing at once to the impulse of his savage 
nature, the fellow snatched his blud- 
geon, and turning round, without en- 
quiry or hesitation, felled’ the person 
who stood next him to the ground. 
This happened to be no other than Tim 
Carroll, an official high, as we have 
seen, in the household of old Nugent, 
and still higher in his estimation and 
that of his followers, who at once burst 
through the crowd upon the offender, 
and laid him low by the side of Carroll. 
A general fray now ensued. Bush, it 
will be remembered, belonged to the 
faction of the Dharrigs, to whom he 
had strongly recommended himself by 


his reckless and abandoned daring. 


Several of this clan, as was natural, 


atercct: tne nial Agee 


guests, amongst whom, probably as 
being the greatest stranger, I found 


[Nov. 
had attended the wedding of theirprin- 
cipal chief, and now instantly rose en 
masse, and rushed from the different 
tables at which they had been carous- 
ing, to avenge their prostrate and 
insulted favourite. Arming themselves 
with loosened paving stones, (for they 
had left offensive weapons at home 
upon this oceasion,) and raising their 


ery of combat—* Here’s Dharrig!” — 


they dashed upon the defenceless 
Cumminses with resistless effect. The 
stones flew in every direction, sweeping 
down all before them with the devas. 
tation of grape-shot, dashing through 
the open doors, and shivering to pieces 
the windows of the surrounding build- 
ings. So sudden and unexpected was 
the outbreak—scarcely occupying as 
many seconds as it has taken words to 
describe it—that not one of any influ- 
ence amongst the assembled guests 
had time to stay the tumult before it 
had risen to a height that threatened 
the most disastrous consequences, Be. 
fore the dismayed host, seconded by 
his reverend guests, the clergymen, 
could gain the yard, the Cumminses 
—in other words—the dwellers about 
Barna and its vicinity, including all 
the immediate retainers of the Nu- 
gents — had rallied, and were doing 
deadly battle, hand to hand, with their 
opponents, while fierce shouts of — 
“ Here’s Dharrig!”—* Here’s Cum- 
mins!” were blent with the shrieks 
of affrighted women, and the loud bat- 
tering of the missiles, as they told upon 
the walls and windows of the edifice. 
Atimminent peril to themselves, Davy 
Nugent and the priests flung them- 
selves among the combatants, and, 
with uplifted hands and voices, be- 
sought them to have mercy upon each 
other, and respect for the holy sacra- 
ment they had assembled to celebrate. 
«The ould masther,” as I found he 
was familiarly termed, limited his ex- 
ertions to indignant expostulation ; but 
it cannot be concealed that his reve« 
rend assistants enforced their remon- 
strances with the more logical appli- 
cation of two stout horsewhips, whose 
arguments were too convincing to be 
long resisted, and the rival factions at 
length retired— 


** As mountain waves from wasted lands 
Sweep back to ocean blue!” 


I was so amazed at this scene of 
strife and clamour, that I scarce no- 
ticed the effects it had upon my com- 
panions. I saw, however, that Hugh 
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of yoursel ves—see if ye can make your ner; ‘the port and sherry were lubri- 


dinners!” &c. &c. 


Lawlor sprang up at the first cry of 
his faction, but Ellen Nugent was in- 
stantly at his side; she clung to his 
arm, terrified at the scene without, 
but doubly anxious, it seemed, to pre- 
vent her lover from mingling in it, 
although he assured her repeatedly it 
was necessary that he should act as a 
mediator in the conflict. It was to 
no purpose ; she appeared filled with a 
dread of his leaving her presence for 
a moment, and he was at last obliged 
to yield, and wait the efforts of her 
father’s and the priests’ interference. 
When peace was established, it was 
found that the number of wounded 
happily bore slight proportion to the 
combatants ; and that, with the excep- 
tion of Tim Carroll, who was severely 
hurt by the left-hander he had re- 
ceived, no serious results were to be 
apprehended to those engaged in the 
affray. Hugh Lawlor having now 
been permitted by his fair fiancée to 
join her father, took the opportunity 
of severely reprimanding Bush, who, 
thanks to the thickness of his peri- 
cranium, was fast regaining his facul- 
ties, for the wanton enormity of which 
he had been guilty, in committing the 
assault that had led to so inauspicious 
an interruption of their harmony. He 
ordered him at once to depart, and not 
make his appearance again at Barna, 
adding, that a strict watch should be 
kept upon him in case the life of 
Carroll should be endangered. Far 
from exhibiting any symptoms of con- 
trition, the fellow replied in a tone of 
mingled sullenness and defiance, mut- 
tering, it appeared, in an undergrowl, 
some taunting words, to the effect that 
it would be well if some people felt 
the same dislike to bloody hands that 
they did to broken heads. What- 
ever might be implied by these words, 
they seemed to exasperate the bride- 
groom to frenzy —he wrenched the 
fatal cudgel from the grasp of its 
owner, and dragging him to the gate- 


way, beat him from its threshold like. 


a dog. Slowly, and with hell-fire 
glaring in his eyes, Tom Bush, still 
facing his ejector, withdrew. When 
he had got some distance from the 
gate, he pointed significantly to the 
branch of a mighty elm that projected 
over the avenue, shook his hand fiercely 
at young Lawlor, and plunged into 
the darkness of the gathering night, 
with which peals of distant thunder, 
announcing an approaching storm, 
now began to mingle. 

There were yery few spectators of 
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this occurrence. Unluckily,in Ireland 
scenes of popular violence and strife 
are too frequent to produce much im- 
pression—the moment, therefore, the 
shortlived battle of the factions had 
subsided, the revellers returned with 
a tenfold zest to the conviviality of 
their respective circles. ‘The tables, 
which had been so plenteously be- 
stowed, and so rapidly relieved of their 
goodly viands, were in the meanwhile 
removed—the apartments were gaily 
lighted up, and preparations for dan- 
cing commenced. Hugh Lawlor had 
by this time rejoined us, quite unruf- 
fled by the incident that had just oc- 
curred, save that his face, I thought, 
looked paler than when he had left 
us ; but he was at the side of Ellen 
in a moment more, and every other 
thought was lost in the looks of eager 
ness and delight with which he drank 
in her beauty. The cheerful glass, 
with its accompanying toast and joyous 
laugh, now circulated merrily—the 
old related their choicest stories—the 
young gentlemen who happened to be 
unpaired, told each other of their 
hardest rides over the stiffest countries; 
while those who had a pretty partner 
at théir side, (and they were the ma- 
jority,) whispered those tales that 
sound sweetest in the ears of a single 
auditor. I perceived that Father Mick 
was absent for the last quarter of ‘an 
hour, and now a little sleek- headed 
man entered the room, and, looking 
up towards the head of the table at 
old Davy Nugent, made a low bow; 
whereupon Ellen Nugent turned very 
pale, and then red, and then still paler; 
and young Lawlor sprang up, and 
catching her hand, gently drew it 
within his arm; and then all the gen- 
tlemen rose, and each seized a lady, 
and Davy Nugent led out, with a 
jaunty air, Mrs Mackesy, bobbing 
like a peony in her scarlet bombazine. 
And so we went back to the small par- 
lour, or, as they would call it in a fine 
house, the drawing-room. And there 
was Father Mick in his alb and sur. 
plice, looking quite venerable, and the 
holy water and his breviary before 
him on a little table, and rear him 
the sleek-headed herald before men- 
tioned—the clerk of the chapel—a 
useful attendant upon the occasion. 
And then there was a crowding and 
pressing forward ; and I being a thin 
man, and easily slipped over in a 
throng, found myself very much in the 
rear. But I could see the top of Hugh 
Lawlor’s stately head, and could ima- 
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gine lim whispering some words of 
encouragement to Ellen, perhaps bid- 
ding her remember his long and ar- 
duous, and once hopeless suit, and 
blessing this hour that so brightly 
repaid him for all, After some low- 
voiced conversation for a few minutes, 
Father Mick opened his breviary, and 
every one knelt down; a few words 
were said; a prayer uttered, and an 
amen pronounced ; and Ellen Nugent 
rose up for life and in death the wife 
of Hugh Lawlor. Then the rushing 
was greater than ever; but Lawlor 
was before them all; he had folded 
his Ellen to his bosom, and laughing, 
as he disappointed those who sought 
to anticipate him, bestowed upon her 
pure lips a most emphatic kiss ; where- 
upon I could not close my ears to the 
conviction, that a mighty rustling and 
smacking resounded through the apart- 
ment, even as if every woman in the 
room was being kissed—not excepting 
Mrs Mackesy herself, who, however, 
gave old Davy Nugent a reproachful 
“bogan on the head as she was wiping 

er mouth, which set his wig marvel- 
lously awry. 
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The sudden burst of bagpipes, reins 
forced by a strong detachment of 
fiddlers, that now resounded from 
every corner of the abode, announced 
the impatience of the humbler guests 
for the presence of the fair bride and 
her party. Leaning on the arm of her 
husband, Ellen led the way to the 
apartments-assigned for dancing, and 
taking their place at the head of some 
forty or fifty couplé, the happy pair 
led off the country-dance to the ap. 
propriate measure of Haste to the wed. 
ding. The reign of innocent and fro. 
lic mirth was now fully established ; 
and it was early dawn that saw the 
conclusion of the nuptials of Barna, 
As I had to travel some miles in an 
opposite direction to that which I had 
come, for the purpose of paying a 
long-promised visit to a friend, I took 
my leave early in the night, waiting 
merely to contribute a trifle to the 
collection made for the priest—one of 
the principal sources of his support in 
a country where no provision is by 
law established for the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy. 


II. 


While all was light and gaiety 
within the bridal mansion of Barna, 
one of those tempests which, during 
the equinox, visit the islands of the 
Atlantic with such extraordinary vio- 
lence, was raging far and near with- 
out; The wind swept the hills with 
the roar and fury of a hurricane, and 
seemed to pause only in its career 
when out-bellowed by the thunder, 
which burst forth in tremendous and 
long-continued peals through the ad- 
vancing night. The rain descended 
in torrents, drifting in sheets along 
the country, and swelling the moun- 
‘tain streams until they rose above 
their channels, and rushed down to 
aid in the conflict of the devastating 
elements. Amid the tumultuous din 
of merriment and music at the abode 
of Davy Nugent, such a storm, if 
heard at all, was little heeded ; but in 
the quieter abodes of the surrounding 
country, its terrors were impressively 
felt and were long remembered. 
Amongst those who sat listening to 
its effects, crowded round a cheerful 
and happy hearth, that contrasted 
strongly with the desolation outside, 
_was the family of Major Walker, a 
gentleman of independent fortune, 


and a magistrate for the county, who 
resided about four miles distant from 
the scene of our narrative, but still 
higher wp the country, where, after 
sinking into moor and morass, and as- 
suming the wild features of mountain 
districts, the land rises and unites with 
the principal chain of hills that inter- 
sects Tipperary. The house, which 
was a spacious one, was well adapted 
for its position—it was strongly as 
well as handsomely built. The place 
had been but a few years occupied by 
Major Walker, who had planted ex- 
tensively around it; but the planta- 
tions were not grown, the shrubberies 
were stunted, and in the midst stood 
the house, wrapped in a fearnought of 
weather-slating, and imparting to the 
whole, what it only borrowed itself, a 
look of solitary bleakness. Far dif- 
ferent, however, was the aspect of the 
mansion within. The bright drawing- 
room fire, around which the family 
were this night seated, blazed upon a 
cheerful group, surrounded by all the 
comforts of social existence, that are 
met with nowhere in greater profu- 
sion than in the abodes of the Irish 
gentry. Wax lights were glancing 
upon tables strewgd with portfolios 
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and books. One of the latter turned 
down upon its open pages, an idle 
work-stand, and a piano with expand- 
ed music—appeared to have been just 
abandoned, as if unable to amuse or 
interest amid the howling of such a 
tempest. Upon another table was the 
tea-equipage, with its still simmering 
urn ; while by the fire, in fauteuils and 
easy chairs, were seated the owner of 
the mansion, a tall grave gentlemanly 
man of about fifty—his lady, some 
few years younger—their daughter, a 
fine florid bright-cheeked girl of seven- 
teen—and two sons, acouple of years, 
perhaps, the juniors of their sister. A 
lady and gentleman, Mr and Mrs 
Craven, visiters from a distant part of 
Ireland, completed the circle, which 
had gradually narrowed as the vio- 
lence of the storm increased. 

“ William, my boy,”’ asked Major 
Walker, “ have you seen to the fast- 
enings of doors and windows to- 
night ?” ‘ 

‘* IT have indeed, sir—John Bryan 
and I went through the house at six, 
as usual. You are not apprehensive, 


I hope, that doors and windows, proof 
against bullets and Captain;Rock, can 
be affected by the storm?” 


“‘ Tam not—but it is wise to take 
precautions against both.” 

*¢ Ofthe two,” observed Mr Craven, 
“the tempest would be far the more 
merciful intruder.” 

“ [fear so,” Major Walker repli- 
ed; ‘ for, though I have no reason to 
think I am unpopular, the very fact of 
my being in the commission of the 
peace marks me out for odium—it is 
certainly a dreadful state of things!” 

** Well,” cried Charles Walker, 

‘s¢if Captain Rock should come to pay 
us a visit he will meet a warm recep- 
tion—there are eight of us men, in- 
cluding servants, with three blunder- 
busses, two guns, three cases’——- 

«* How can you go on so, Charley?” 
said his sister ; “‘ good gracious!” she 
exclaimed, ‘* how it does blow !—one 
is at a loss to say which is safer, the 
outside or inside of thehouse. What 

_a bad night for Ellen Nugent’s wed- 
ding, poor thing !—I understand half 
the country were invited to it.” 

*¢ | don’t think,” said her brother 
William, *“* we had such a storm as 
this since the night Garryvoe bridge 
was carried away, when Fogarty the 
pont ey was drowned at Templebeg 

ord,’ 


* He couldn't have better luck,” 
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said Charles; * he was connected, 
they say, with all the bad boys about 
the country ; and it was strongly sus- 
pected he knew something of poor 
Milo Byrne’s murder.” 

*« That was a frightful affair, if I 
recollect rightly,” observed Mr Cra- 
ven, * the newspapers were full of it 
for days—but I do not exactly remem- 
ber why it excited so much horror?’ 

«‘ From its unparalleled atrocity,” 
replied his host. ‘ Poor Byrne was 
a man of easy fortune, an old neigh- 
bour of mine before I left Upper Or- 
mond for this part of the country—he 
lived about seven miles away, at a fine 
old place that his family—a Catholic | 
one—had for a number of years. They 
are not exactly gentry, but gentlemen 
farmers, and Milo was a worthy re- 
presentative of a respectable stock. 
He was a fellow of the most inoffen- 
sive disposition, universally beloved 
for his hospitality and kindness of 
heart—an excellent landlord, and an 
indulgent master ; and so well known 
through the greater part of Tipper- 
ary for his benevolence and charity, 
that, as a convincing proof of his po- 
pularity, it is believed, (however ex- 
traordinary such a thing may appear 
in Tipperary, where we live with the 
knife almost at our throats,)—that at 
Curraheen, (the name of his place,) 
they never took the precaution of 
placing more than an ordinary latch 
upon the doors at night. He used to 


say he never injured any one—never 


drove for rent—never ejected a ten- 
ant—never turned a beggar away 
empty—and that, therefore, therecould 
be no temptation for people to come at 
night to seek the spoil or redress they 
were welcome to by day.” 

«« And yet he met with such an un- 
timely end!” 

‘* Untimely indeed! It was a fine 
moonlight night in October—about 
eight o’clock, Byrne was seated with 
his family, I believe, reading the news- 
paper aloud to them—when”—— 

“© Papa! do you hear nothing ?” 
exclaimed Miss Walker, starting sud- 
denly up, as.a fresh burst of the hurri- 
cane shook the house to its founda- 
tions. 

‘«* There is no cause for alarm, my 
love. As I was saying, poor Byrne, 
it appears, was reading aloud, when 
the front door of his dwelling was 
opened, and a number of men, all 
armed, their faces covered with erape, 
walked into the room. In other cases 
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of atrocity, insult is generally add- 
ed to outrage ; but, according to the 
testimony of the unfortunate man’s 
family, the intruders used no words of 
menace or reproach. They entered 
with the usual salutation—which, it 
was observed, they expressed in Irish, 
a language little spoken in this county 
—and, addressing Byrne in a respect~ 
ful manner, said they wanted to speak 
with him outside. He rose and fol- 
lowed them, two of the party being 
left in the room to repress any alarm 
its inmates might attempt to make. 
In a few minutes more his wife, with 
the quick ear of anxiety, caught the 
voice of her husband in earnest expos- 
tulation in front of the house, appa- 
rently requesting to be allowed to 
speak with her. In a short time one 
shot was fired—a dreadful pause—the 
sentinels were called off; and, when 
his terrified family rushed out, Byrne 
lay stone-dead at his own threshold.” 

** And the cause of all this?” en- 
quired Mr Craven. 

s* Was the most revolting and in- 
credible in the annals of crime. The 
murderers, on leaving the scene, met 
some of the farm-servants ; and, with 
a kind of inconsistent justice, frequent 
in this passionate and distracted people, 
desired them to proclaim that the men 
who killed Milo Byrne were actuated 
by no ill-will towards him — on the 
contrary, that they respected and es- 
teemed his character—but his life was 
the last surviving one in White Will 
Redmond's lease ;* a man that ruined, 
they said, their families and themselves ; 
and, by cutting off Byrne in the prime 
of life, they deprived their oppressor so 
many years the earlier of an income of 
about four hundred a-year—a deadly 
and more lasting revenge, they added, 
than taking away his life.” 

“ Horrible! Were the murderers 
brought to justice ?” 

« Not one of them,” replied Major 
Walker, “ It is now more than two 
years since the transaction, and no- 
thing has transpired to throw light 
upon the matter. The interest it ex- 
cited is gradually dying away amongst 
more recent occurrences; but its bar- 
barous wantonness will never let it 
wholly be forgotten.” 
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** Well, I always feel confident,” in. 


terposed Mrs Walker, * that the per- 


petrators of that evil deed will yet be 
discovered. The murderers of so 
blameless a man will not die unpunish. 
ed. Even, if all living agency fails, 
the very dead will rise’-—— 

As she spoke, a peal of thunder 
broke above the storm with a crash, 
as if the very mountains had rent 
asunder, and were toppling on the 
dwelling ; and, while the awestruck 
circle awaited the cessation of its 
stunning roar, a loud knocking at the 
hall door reverberated sharply and 
distinctly through the house, as though 
the fiend of the tempest was demand- 
ing entrance. 

The little party instantly sprang up 
—the already excited females clinging 
in dismay to their protectors. Major 
Walker, as calm as usual, rang the 
bell, while his eldest son advanced to 
the door of the apartment, and im. 
pressed upon the servant the needless 
caution (in Tipperary) that upon no 
pretence was the nocturnal visitant to 
be admitted. 

Again the thunder rattled round the 
hills; and the knocking, which had 
ceased for a moment, was more vio- 
lently renewed than before. The voice 
of the servant was now heard in par- 
ley with some person, who, it appear. 
ed, eagerly sought admission; and, 
after the lapse of a few minutes, the 
domestic ascended to the drawing- 
room. 

«¢ The ould boy himself, I do veri- 
ly b’lieve, Major, is outside. The 
cross o’ Christ betune us an’ all harm! 
sure such another night no Christhan 
would ventur out in! 1’ont take it on 
me to swear whether ’tis man or beast 
is there; but whichever it is, he 
keeps cursing and bellowring that he 
wants to see you, an’ thathe won't go 
till he does.” 

‘* Did you not tell him, Bryan, that 
no stranger is allowed into my house 
after nightfall upon any account ?” 

“ Faith an’ shure 1 did, over an’ 
over, Major; an’ ’twas little use for 
nie ;—* didn’t you tell me your mas- 
ther is at home,’ ses he; * shure 
*twouldn’t be out sich a night as this 
he'd be,’ ses I, § nor any one else that 





* In Ireland, where a number of persons are to be frequently found, in a _town- 
land or parish, bearing the same name, the peasantry distinguish them by ap- 


pellations generally having reference to their personal appearance. 


Thus there are 


White—Red—and Black Patrick Sullivan, according to the difference of hair or coms 


plexion in those respectable indiyiduals. _ 
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was about any thin’ that’s good,’ 
ses I; ¢ well, go up and tell 
him that ['m come a long journey on 
weighty business,’ ses he, ‘ an’ if I 
go without seein’ him, the sin of it be 
on his own sowl,’ ses he, (them were 
his very words, savin’ your favour, 
Major ;) ‘whisper your message 
through the keyhole, can’t you,’ ses 
I, ‘an’ Pll take it safe an’ sound for 
you,’ (by the same token I could hard- 
ly hear my own ears with the wind 
and thundher;) with that, my dear life, 
he hot the dure such a sthroke, I 
thought ’twas dhruv in-in my face; 
and then such an oath as he swore, 
‘Til have you yet,’ ses he, ‘ where 
there'll be no oak betune us ;’ § wisha 
I cross,’ ses I, § an’ in the name’ 
God be off out o’ that, whoever you 
are, an’ come again in the mornin.’ 
‘I can’t come in the daylight at all,’ 
ses he, soft as if he put his mouth 
down to the keyhole; ‘ I can't come 
in the daylight, Bryan,’ (how well he 
knows my name, God help us!) ¢ I 
‘must gi’ my message to the masther 
afore twelve to-night, or not at all; 
an’ if he does not take it the sin of it 
be on his own sowl, an’ go up an’ tell 
him so,’ and so I came up to let you 
know what he ses.” 

«* Go down, then, again,” said Ma- 
jor Walker, without hesitation, *‘ and 
say, what I suppose this person is well 
aware of, that no gentleman, in the 
present state of the country, allows his 
doors to be opened to let in a stranger 
at sich an hour as this. If his er- 
rand is on magisterial business, tell 
him he can go to the police. barrack 
at Capparue, only two miles off, and 
they will attend to him instantly.” 

‘“‘ Thrue for you, sir; shure ’tisn’t 
out of our senses we'd be to open the 
dure, when maybe ’tis Captain Rock, 
or some one far worse, is there,” and 
Bryan descended with the message. 

The little party listened in breath- 

-less attention to learn the effect of this 
second denial. While the servant was 
engaged in the foregoing recital, the 
knocker continued to be plied violent« 
ly at intervals, showing that the visi- 
tant by no means relinquished the ex- 
pectation of being admitted. They 
could now hear Bryan’s voice again 
announcing his master’s inflexible re- 
solution: they heard no more; no- 
thing but inarticulate sounds outside, 
blown away by the tempest, and again 
John Bryan appeared before them. 

*« You never heard how he swore; 
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your honour, when I gev him your 
message; I could hear him mutther- 
in’ to himself when I put my ear to 
the keyhole; at last ] thought he was 
gone away entirely, when by this an’ 
by that up he comes again, an’ the 
dure gets another pelt. ‘ Are you 
there ? ses he ; ‘ what do you think o’ 
yourself? ses I. ‘ Well, up again wi 
you,’ ses he, ‘ an’ tell your masther 
I'm come for some money he owes 
me this long time, an’ here’s the re- 
ceipt.’ With that I sees this weeny 
bit o’ paper thrust through the key- 
hole,” and raising his hand, Bryan 
extended a scrap of dirty paper to his 
master. 

Major Walker glanced at it, and 
started; after a pause of some minutes, 
he said—* I must see this person.” 

“ Is it now, your honour ?” 

“Instantly: tell them to place lights 
below in the study,” he said, turning 
to his daughter ; ‘and do you, Charles 
and William, get Hartnett to the next 
room, over the hall-door, and keep a 
good look-out to see that this is no 
stratagem of Rockites to get in upon 
us. If there is but one person outside, 
make no noise while the door is open- 
ed: should any more make their ap- 
pearance or offer for the house, clear 
away with the blunderbusses—it will 
be check enough until the door is fast 
again.” 

Sosaying, Major Walker descended, 
followed by the trusty Bryan, having 
first supplied themselves with pistols 
from the armoury closet on the land- 
ing-place. 

To those of our readers who are 
only accustomed to the order and 
tranquillity that prevail in countries 
where the laws are feared at least, if 
not respected, and where every man’s 
house is literally his castle, the precau- 
tions just mentioned may appear the ex- 
aggerations of some imaginative story- 
teller; but they whose birth or busi- 
ness has bound them to the distracted 
country in which our narrative is laid, 
will, very probably, perceive that the 
sketch is more remarkable for feebles 
ness of outline than for depth of colour, 
To such the marvel would be, not that 
a country gentleman should place a 
little garrison under arms when his 
house-door was to be opened after 
dark, but that, under any pretence, he 
should permit it to be opened at all. 

On reaching the hall, Bryan was 
directed to undo the fastenings of the 
door, while his master stood at the 

2x 
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entrance opening to the study, and 
watched with some anxiety a process 
which, any where but in Munster, 
would not be an important one. Ag 
the last bar was heaved away, and the 
bolts undrawn, a terrific gust of wind, 
mingled with the groan of thunder, 
fiercely blew the door wide open, and 
the nocturnal visitant sprang in as if 
winged with the red lightning that atthe 
moment went hissing through the sky. 

John Bryan, who had been flung 
to some distance by the unexpected 
blast, instantly closed and fastened 
the door, and the stranger stood alone 
before his master. 

«* Humph!” said Major Walker, 
after closely eyeing the intruder; “I 
think I have seen you before now?” 

«¢ Glory be to God! if it isn’t Tom 
Bush after all, the villyan; but dhar 
dhieu! more like the ould” —— 

« Jack Bryan—none o’ your jaw— 
or it’ll be worse for you!”’ interrupted 
the fellow, pulling from the breast of 
his coat a large clasp-knife, with the 
blade unclosed, and looking with his 
flashing eyes—his savage face ghastly 
with passion, strongly contrasting 
with the fiery-red cap by which his 
wild and haggard looks were sur- 
mounted, more like 

‘* Angry demon sent, 
Red from his penal element,” 
than an inhabitant of the living world. 

** I wish to speak with you, Major, 
i’ you please, about that bit o’ paper 
I sent youjust now.” 

«« Come this way,” said Major Walk- 
er, leading the way into the study ; 
«and do you, Bryan, wait in the 
hall until I call.” 

They entered the study, and Bush 
immediately shut the door, seeking, in 
vain, to adjust the bolt by which per- 
sons inside were saved from intrusion. 

“ There is no occasion—we shall 
not be interrupted; come forward, 
and let me hear what you have to 
say.” And the magistrate seated him- 
self within reach of the bell-pull, 
placing -the reading-lamp, the only 
light that had been supplied, on the 
table, so as to diffuse its ray as equally 
as possible through the room. 

But Bush did not choose to advance 
more than a few paces from the door: 
he kept aloof from the circle of light 
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emitted by the lamp, and stood within 
the flickering shade that enveloped 
the greater part of the apartment ; his 
form half bent, his chin resting on his 


hand, and his eye glistening like a — 


rattlesnake’s about to spring upon its 
prey. 

‘* T have here,” said Major Walker, 
“the piece of paper you sent in. It 
is the advertisement proclaiming the 
reward of four hundred pounds offered 
by Government two years back for the 
discovery of the murderers of Mr Milo 
Byrne of Curraheen—are you able to 
give any information on the subject?" 

‘** If I worn’t able, ’tisn’t here I'd 
be now,” said the fellow, after a pause. 
«¢ Where's the pen an’ ink, Major?” 

«T am quite ready to take a memo- 
randum of any thing you wish to say, 
previous to your deposition being duly 
made out, which can be done to-mor- 
row,’ said Major Walker, at the same 
time drawing to him writing materials, 
and taking up the pen. 

‘“* To-morrow! thon-na-mon-dhoul! 
it must be ro-nicuT, Major! I'll scald 


the heart in him, and spile his plea-. 


sure—if I swung for it! Promise me, 
by all the blessed books in the house, 
that if I put my hand upon the man 
that killed Milo Byrne, you'll get him 
taken that minnit? Promise me that, 
or hell to my sowl!” swore the ruffian, 
«if I ever open a lip upon the matter 
if you were to have me torn between 
wild horses.” 

**Go on, then,” said Walker, an- 
xiously, « I promise you.” 

« Put down—first an’ foremost—last 
Michaelmas-night two years.” 

“Very well—what of it?” 

«Put down, a dance at John Re- 
gan’s, at the Rag,* Major, an’ that 
the boys an’ girls wor comin’ laughin’ 
an’ roystering away from it, an’ when 
they came as far as Bill Molumpy’s 
borheen—five o’ the boys—an’ | was 
one of the five—turned off to go home 
a short cut through the fields ;” again 
he, paused, as if doubtful whether his 
auditor was sensible of the value of 
his communication, perceiving that it 
was not entirely committed to paper. 

** Proceed, my good fellow ; depend 
on it I shall omit nothing important 
in your story.” 

* Well an’ good—while we wor 





* Public-houses in the remote parts of Ireland, where they cannot afford painted 
sign-boards, are sometimes distinguished by a wisp of hay, or a sod of turf, suspended 


over the door. 


The hamlet alluded to above, obtained its appellation from a house of 


‘this kind, whose decoration was a rag tied on @ pole, thrust through the thatch... , 
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goin’ through the fields, it biggun to 
rain cats an’.dogs upon us, an’ we got 
undher a big black thorn hedge for 
shelther, an’ then the boys biggun to 
chat about the girls, an’ to brag about 
their sweethearts, an’ all that—at last 
we biggun to talk of Hugh Lawlor 
an’ Miss Ellen Nugent, an’ the long 
courtship there was betune them. I 
suppose you often hear of it yourself, 
Major ?” 

‘“* T think I have—well ?” 

* Well, at this time, Hugh Lawlor 
was on his keepin’, on account of hurt- 
in’ Tom Nugent, Ellen’s brother, in 


some dispute there was about Hugh’s" 


comin’ about Barna to see her—an’ 
we wor sayin’ what a sin it was for 
the poor fellow to be kept out o’ the 
counthry, account of it—an’ then 
Lanty Mara, one o’ the boys ses— 
‘ well, by Gor!’ ses he, ¢ it "ll be worse 
for them that has a hand in breedin’ 
disturbance betune ‘em—an’ Hugh 
Lawlor isn’t the man to let it pass 
with them, tho’ he keeps himself so 
quiet,’ ses he. § An who’s blempt for it ?” 
ses Jack Dogherty, (another o’ the 
boys was with us.) ‘ Them,’ ses Lanty, 
‘that’s the cause of all Hugh’s throuble 
of late—them that tould Harden of 
Marnane to take the parks o’ Mar- 
nane from Lawlor, afther his father 
an’ gran’father bein’ tenants at will 
upon ’em for many a long year— 
shure it took a good hundred a-year 
from him.’ ‘ But Lanty,’ ses Jack, ¢ if 
Lawlor wasn’t belied, you know peo- 
ple used to say, that he was captain 
o’ the gang the night they broke up 
the parks ; that Harden’s father tould 
him, with his dyin’ breath, never to 
have undher any thing but pasture.’ 
‘ Well, an’ what of it? ses Lanty; 
‘ shure the tenant had a right to make 
the most 0’ the land, an’ when Lawlor 
asked leave to till it, he was refused, 
an’ then five hundred o’ them kem at 
night, with ploughs, an’ broke it up; 
an’ Harden, of coorse, blamed Law- 
lor, an’ had him ejected, but sorrow 
the more notice he'd have taken of it, 
if it worn’t for White Will Redmond, 
who put him up to gettin’ a warrant 
agin the poor boy, adding to his trouble, 
an’ ’twas long before he could show 
his face in the counthry, till Harden 
dropped it.’ ” 

‘* But what has all this to say to the 
business in hand, fellow ?” 

‘‘ Plenty, Major, lashins an’ lavins ! 
never fear. Well, then, Lanty told 
us that White Will was doin’ all in 
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his power to spile Lawlor’s chance 
with Ellen Nugent, bekase he wanted 
to get her for his own son, an’ Davy 
Nugent liked the match well, account 
of the property—over L.400 a-year— 
that White Will had; an’ at last Jack 
Dougherty said, what a good deed 
*twould be to give White Will a 
beatin’, and that he -supposed it 
*twould be somethin’ in our way from 
Hugh Lawlor——* Bee the law !’ ses 
Mara, ‘ if you knew but all, there’s a 
way to spite him worse than beatin’. — 
¢ But when I mean beatin’, ses Dough- 
erty, ‘I mean doing the thing well— 
clean off.’-—* There's a befter way by 
far,’ ses Mara, ‘if people had the coo- 
rage to be thrue to one another.’— 
*Can’t you speak out,’ ses Jack, ‘likea 
man?’ ses he.—‘ NoI wont,’ ses Mara, 
—‘there’s Darby Kieran there—Law- 
lor’s own man, that never threw ina 
word since we biggun to speak of 
the matter, an’ he knows more than 
apy one about it.’—* I'll tell ye what, 
boys,’ ses Kieran, startin’ up, ‘any one 
that’s for the thing, let him meet me 
to-night week, at six o'clock, at the 
Cross of Drumm, an’ we'll see more 
about it ; an’ Bush,’ ses he, ‘ you’rea 
good boy an’ a shure one—do you 
come too—we'll want you.’ Have you 
all that down, Major?” 

s¢ All that is necessary,” replied the 
listener; ‘‘ pray get on, the night is 
growing late.” 

‘‘ Well, to make a long story short, 
we met at the Cross o’ Drumm—put 
down first and foremost Darby Kier- 
an, Major—Jack Dougherty—Lanty 


-Mara—a boy of the Clearys, from the 


parish of Golden—Long Jack Moher, 
an’ myself. Kieran brought whisky, 
an’ we took three glasses a-man, an’ 
then he swore us.” 

‘* Who ?” said the magistrate. 

‘¢ Darby Kieran swore us on the 
prayer-book to be thrue to one an- 
other on what we wor goin’ to do—but 
hell to the word else he’d tell us—* an’ 
Bush,’ ses he, ‘ you know all the places 
as we go along, an’ you must quiet 
the dogs,’ ses he, * you know all their 
names, an’ with that we went to the 
gripe where the guns war hid—an’ 
we got crapes from Kieran, an’ we 
darkened ourselves, an’ off we went— 
an’ shure enough ’twasn’t to White 
Will’s we wor goin’ ”—another pause. 

«¢ What else *” 

The informer bent forward, but did 
not advance a step. ‘ Put down in 
that paper,” he suid, * that we took the 
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high-road thatled to Milo Byrne's gate, 
an’ when we got about a mile up the 
road, Kieran whistled, an’ a man, with 
his face dark like ourselves, jumped 
over the hedge—an’ Darby went up 
to him, an’ they spoke easy—an’ then 
Kieran came back an’ bid us follow the 
captain—that was the new-comer—an’ 
off we set an’ never stopped till we 
came to Curraheen gate, that was wide 
open. The strange man turned up, 
but never spoke a word; so up we 
went to the house, an’ easy enough 
"twas to get into it; an’ sure you 
know the rest” 

«* But you have told me nothing— 
positively nothing,” said his anxious 
hearer. 

‘* Do you tell me over again if there’s 
thruth in what that paper I sent you 
ses ? on the virtue of your sow], is there 
a free pardon for every one but the 
man that fired the shot ?” 

**So the Government promise,” 
said Major Walker, “ and I am confi- 
dent they promise truly.” 

The fellow proceeded. — “ They 
brought out Byrne—an’ the moon was 
shinin’ as bright as day—an’ he was 
quite easy an’ pleasant like, ’till they 
bid him kneel down. ¢ For what ?’ ses 
he; ‘to say your prayers,’ ses one 0’ 
them, ‘an’ prepare for death.’ With 
that he leapt up, you'd think the 
height of the house, an’ axed what 
had they agin him, but no one answer- 
ed; an’ they put a blunderbuss to his 
breast, an’ axed him had he a mind to 
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say his prayers; so with that they 
forced him down upon his knees, an’ 
then I suppose he knew he. was for 
death, for he begun an avy-maryah;* 
but he couldn't finish it, he was in such 
a hurry. ‘Boys,’ ses he, ‘let me only 
spake to the wife,’ ses he ; an’ still the 
captain never spoke a word, but made 
a sign, and one o’ them riz the gun, 
an thrun it away from him agin, sayin’ 
in Irish, that Byrne never hurt him or 
his, and that he could not pull the 
thrigger. With that, the tall man kem 
forward—levelled—an’ fired himself, 
an’ Milo Byrne dhropped like a bul. 
lock !” 

‘* But who was this man ?—this 
captain ?”’ 

‘* By that blessed timber, Hucu 
Lawtor himself!” said Bush, his voice 
dropping to a whisper, and his face 
becoming still whiter in the shadow 
of the room. ‘ Hugh Lawlor!” he 
said, lifting his hand and striking on 
the table—‘* he that’s marryin’ to- 
night—’twas he that shot Mr Byrne 
with his own hand. An’ now I give 
myself up to you, Major, an’ remem- 
ber, you promised to take the mur- 
dherer the minnit he was pointed out 
to you.” 

The bell was rung violently— 

«* Bryan, tell Hartnett to saddle 
Spring and the chestnut mare, and go 
up and bid Mr Charles get himself 
ready to be off with me to Capparue 
barracks in a quarter of an hour.” 


* * * * 


Ill. 


Barna was shining far through the 
stormy night, with the blaze of a 
hundred wedding lights. Roof and 
rafter shook to merry music and up- 
roarious revelry, and the jocund dan- 
cers thronged with untiring steps 
every corner of the edifice. The elder 
portion of the assembly, ranged along 
the sides of the apartments, or hud- 
dled together in the corners, intent 
upon the joyous groups that rustled 
by, discussed the comparative merits of 
their young acquaintances, some as 
te their personal graces, others as to 
their artificial accomplishments ; and 
ever their remarks were qualified with 
a, * My service to you, Mrs Ryan!” 
or, “ Mr Keating, your good health!” 
followed by a trifling sound resem- 


bling the jingle of aspoon in a tumbler, 
and a bland but scarcely perceptible 
smacking of the lips, and on they went 
upon the subject again. Many a 
rustic beauty obtained her due meed 
of praise that evening—many a diffi- 
dent beau was patted on the back with 
an approving, ‘ That’s your sort, 
Phil!’ and long-continued and vehe- 
ment were the differences of opinion 
upon the -comparative deserts of the 
girls of Borrisoleigh and Nenagh. 
Upon one topic alone did any unani- 
mity prevail, and on that there was 
not one dissentient voice—that Hugh 
Lawlor and his bride were the hand- 
somest couple that had been married 
in Eliogarty for twenty years. 
Fatigued from dancing, and over- 
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come by the heat, that fair and deli- 
cate bride now stood, leaning on the 
arm of her husband, in the recess of a 
window to which he had led her, upon 
reaching the bottom of the set; and the 
plain but ample curtain with which the 
window was furnished, while it af- 
forded them a kind of retirement, was 
doubly welcome by its screening off, 
in some degree, the glare and warmth 
of the room. 

* Ellen, darling Ellen!’ murmured 
the low deep voice of Lawlor, * you 
are weary of this scene—you have 
over-exerted yourself—you ook faint 
—let me implore you to retire.” 

“Tam not weary now, Hugh,” 
and she slightly pressed the arm 
against which she leaned her forehead; 
“ besides, I have promised to dance 
the next set with John Butler of Pal- 
lace.” ; 

‘“‘ The stupid fool!” 

** Come, sir, don't be pettish; I 
thought you would be to-night the 
happiest and most grateful swain that 
ever won a wife after so long and 
weary a wooing as ours.” 

«And so I am, my own beloved 
girl,” he said; ‘ how little did I think 
two years back that I should stand 
here as blest-as I do this hour—hold- 
ing you close to this heart that you 
may hear beating loud with its ful- 
ness of love and truth to you! Are 
you indeed at last my own for ever?” 
and he folded her closer to his side. 

“God only knows, dear Hugh— 
(Gracious powers! how it lightens! 
did you ever see such flashes ?)—often 
and often I think of that nasty Nanse, 
the fortune-teller—that woman you 
are always so kind to—that you gave 
the cabin to when Cregan ejected her. 
I never liked that woman, Hugh; do 
you remember her look, and what she 
said the day she first examined my 
hand ?—* A bride wedded’ ’—and the 
innocent girl paused— 

‘© ¢ And never bedded!’ I do well, 
dearest ; ‘twould be bad for Nanse that 
all her predictions had so poor a 
chance of being realized. What a 
start!—_the thunder is certainly terrific; 
but you are sadly nervous. John 
Butler of Pallace !—let me lead you 
from this place.” 

“ Hugh, will you never check your 
hasty temper?—ah! remember all 
that it has cost us. I own, whenever 
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I hear you burst out thus, and that 
your look grows so dark, I always fly 
back to that hideous time when you 
used to be obliged to steal over here 
like a thief at night—when we had no 
place to meet but by Dempsey’s 
Heap,* for we knew no one else dared 
come near it. How savage you used 
to be then with every one in the 
world!” 

* With every one?” 

‘* But me, Hugh; you were never 
cross tome, Qh, yes! once, when I 
asked you in a joke, after a long ab- 
sence, what kept you away—was it 
Milo Byrne’s murder ? and you grasp- 
ed my neck so, and held back my 
head to look at my face, and said-—— 
ah, Heavens! I have made you angry 
again! Come away from this spot— 
indeed, indeed you hurt me—you grip 
my arm so ’””——. 

“‘ Stay, girl! what did I tell you 
when I looked in your face ?” 

‘*T don’t remember—I don’t ins 
deed.” 

** By all your hopes of heaven, 
you do!” 

“¢ Something about your not mind- 
ing twenty murders sooner than lose . 
this face—or lose myself—or some 
such foolish saying. Ah! come from 
this spot—I cannot bear the lightning, 
Come, I will even retire—I will say I 
am fatigued ”"—— 

“ Elien Nugent—I beg pardon— 
Mrs Lawlor, the set is waiting for 
you to lead off: permit me. Lawlor, 
there’s Harriet Burke dhroopin’ alone 
like the last rose of summer—she says 
you engaged her three sets ago— 
there goes the pipes, and Sir Roger 
de Coverley for ever!” and away 
swept John Butler with the passive 
bride. 

‘* Right and left—hands across—~ 
down the middle ;” and in ten minutes 
twenty merry couple were footing it 
away to drone and chanter. ‘ Well 
done, Masther John!" ‘ Luck to - 
your own purty foot, Miss Ellen!” 
‘* Now for it, Miss Harriet—set the 
girls of Borris a pattern!” “ Ah, 
Mr Lawlor, you take the shine out 0’ 
them all! ” interjected the servants, as 
they stood crowded inside and outside 
the door, waiting until a cessation in 
the dance afforded them an opening 
to slip unharmed through the throngs, 
laden with trays of sparkling glasses 





*In the southern parts of Ireland, wherever a murder has been committed, the 
spot is marked by a heap of stones—the accumulated contributions of passers by. 
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filled with positive lemonade, compa- 
rative negus, and superlative punch, 
for the refreshment of the dancers, and 
the edification of the high contracting 
parties who looked on, imbibing from 
the proceedings, as we have said, a 
large portion of pleasure, with a modi- 
cum of potation. ‘See how them 
Thurles girls dances” —(the domestics 
went on)—* well, the dickens wouldn't 
tire them; I give it up to them.” 
«© Ob, Masther Ned, the foot is off 
me! that I mightn’t die in sin, but 
that boy threads like a coult. Yeh, 
who's that pushin’ there behind?” 
¢ Nanse the fortune-teller !” “* Wisha 
iss a-graghal, let me jest have one 
peep at the quality,” and the sybil 
edged into the room. 

« Oh, then! blessins down upon you 
Miss Ellen, this night—it does my 
heart good to look in your purty 
face!” 


If on a bright sunny day, while 
some gallant vessel, with every sail 
set, went careering, all life and bra- 
very, before the wind, the ammunition- 
store exploded, and in place of the 
stately shadow that a moment before 
danced upon the waves, left them one 
wide scene of wreck and devastation, 
the ruin could not be more sudden and 
_ irreparable than that which one hour 

effected in the happy abode of Barna. 
The cold peevish morning broke upon 
a little world of the most abject mi- 
sery. Here were seen guests hurrying 
from the spot, as though it had been 
the centre of pestilence, not of plea- 
sure, their faces sickly from the ex- 
haustion of revelry, aud wild with 
horror. There, groups of the lower 
classes, the peasantry, the neighbours, 
the servants of Davy Nugent, stand- 
ing sullenly with folded arms around 
the mansion, communicating their 
surmises in whispers, full of appre- 
hension and dismay. Within the 
house the derangement consequent 
upon the termination of unbounded 
festivity, was heightened by the con- 
fusion produced in the search of the 
military and police through the apart- 
ments. The furniture lay in heaps, 
sideboards and tables shattered or over- 
turned, where they fell with their 
piles of glass and china, as the terror- 
stricken revellers rushed away upon 
the entrance of the authorities. The 
servants were no where to be seen; 


“‘ Thank you, Nanse; do you re. 
member telling me my fortune?” and 
the bride flew on. 

«* Yerrah, Master Hugh, I wouldn’t 
doubt your step to be the nimblest in 
the room!” and still Nanse edged 
forward, as Lawlor danced to his 
place at the bottom of the set. * You 
had always the swiftest foot in the 
barony.” 

« Oh, I hear you, Nanse!” said the 
modest bridegroom. 

“If you do,’” she said, stooping 
forward until, unperceived, her mouth 
came close to his ear, * heed me— 
see if your foot is able for a jig with- 
out pumps now—the red-coats an 
peelers are crossin’ the bawn-field— 
they'll be on you in five minnits ; but 
try one good run for your life at any 
rate!” 


* > - 


IV. 


and in chambers that a few hours back 
shook with the noise of music and the 
dance, all was now silent as the grave. 
A couple of greyhounds and a favour- 
ite terrier seemed the only things 
that remained to tell where so much 
life had lately been; they strolled 
lazily and unquietly through the lower 
part of the house, occasionally going 
to the foot of the stairs, placing 
their fore-paws upon the lowest step, 
snuffing anxiously up the ascent, and, 
after a comfortless wag or two of the 
tail, turning away to repeat their 
rounds again. Yet, lonely and aban- 
doned as that house appeared, how 


much of terrible Affliction—of Hope: 


for ever prostrate—and blasted Youth, 
and despairing Old Age, did it con- 
tain! 

In an ‘upper and remote chamber 
that needed no artificial darkening— 
for the ancient trees of the orchard 
grew with their broad branches against 
the windows—knelt, at the foot of a 
bed, two female servants, their heads 
bent down upon the coverlet, and en- 
veloped (as is the custom-with the 
women of their country in affliction) 
in the folds of theirample aprons. On 
one side sat their wretched master, 
his aged head bent down upon his 
breast in that kind of stupor exhibited 
by one who has. suddenly received a 
stunning blow, from which he vainly 
strives to rouse himself to life and re- 
collection; while opposite to him, 
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with looks of anxiety and horror, stood 
the venerable priest, whose blessing 
had so lately been pronounced upon 
the bright frail head of her he now 
watched, extended before him, in doubt 
whether the death or life contending 
in her frame was finally to triumph. 
There lay Ellen Nugent, crushed 
as utterly by her sudden disasters 
as were the delicate blossoms that 
leant upon .the window-stone, all 
withered by the thunders of the night. 
From the moment the officers of justice 
burst into the dancing-room, she never 
uttered a word. A moment before, 
she had been turned in the dance by 
her husband, her fingers still trembled 
from the light kiss he had secretly 
dropped.upon them as he touched her 
hands ; the next instant there was a 
cry—the room was full of armed men 
—she heard one beloved name hissing 
from every lip. She sprang forward. 
With that glance of love, almighty in 
its power to search for The One amid 
the Ten Thousand, she saw that Law- 
lor was not there. She felt her eyes 
broadening ; thefacesround her spread 
into monstrous aspects ; then all things 
turned the colour of blood; a noise as 
of the sea swam in her ears, and the 
rest was forgetfulness. She was borne 
insensible to the couch where her dis- 
tracted friends now watched the first 
symptoms she had yet exhibited of re- 
turning consciousness. 

And where was Lawlor? . ‘ 
Far away, amid the wildest fastnesses 
of impracticable mountains, the morn- 
ing saw him shrink to cover, like the 


stag from the hunters—a doomed and. 


guilty man: his flight alone sufficient 
evidence of guilt; his guilt-most dire 
assurance of his doom. That any one, 


however degraded in soul or lost in ~ 


principle, could be found, in an age like 
the present, capable of committing the 
enormous atrocity with which his 
flight avowed him stained, may well 
be matter of horrible surprise ; but 
that it should be perpetrated by one 
like Lawlor, gifted with intellectual 
attainments of no common order, and 
raised. by fortune sufficiently above 
those of his class to free him from 
contact with all that impedes humanity 
of heart and refinement of manners, 
involves a moral anomaly as extraor- 
dinary as it is appalling. That such 
persons, however, are capable, in one 
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frenzied hour, of the commission of 
deeds the most fiercely at variance 
with their natures, has ere now been 
abundantly proved; and it has been 
attempted to account for such preter- 
natural excesses, by attributing them 
to monomania or hallucination. . In 
the instance at present under contem- 
plation, the motives bear so remote a 
relation to the crime as to warrant 
in a great degree such a conclusion. 
‘ It is the only way,” to use the words 
of the most thoughtful of living 


_ Writers,* ‘that we can account for 


one deed at war with a whole life, 
blasting, indeed, for ever the happi- 
ness, but making little revolution in 
the pursuits and dispositions, of the 
character.” 

From an early age we have seen 
that Lawlor was left his own master. 
Endued with feelings of high suscep- 
tibility and strong passions, he unfor- 
tunately lacked a guide to restrain ~ 
them when they could alone be taught 
control. Then came his inauspicious 
attachment to Ellen Nugent. The 


long, and bitter, and hopeless opposi- 
tion that attachment had to undergo, 
no doubt gave his spirit an inflexibility 
and sullenness that gradually hardened 


a heart not naturally ill-disposed, and 
imparted to it a selfishness by which 
it was finally corrupted. To his lonely 
and affectionate spirit, Ellen was all the 
world—the only living thing that he 
felt necessary to his existence ; and, as 
he grew to manhood, the potency of 
this master-passion affected more or 
less all his social proceedings, until 
the possession of his mistress became 
with him almost as much an object by 
which his skill in baffling his foes (for 
so he deemed all who did not favour 
his suit) was to be estimated, as one 
that:was to confirm the happiness of 
his life. By degrees the impediments 
to that happiness gave way. The 
wounded brother of his beloved reco- 
vered to fall by the slower but surer 
hand of disease. The irritated mo- 
ther, too, resigned her enmity and her 
breath together. But then came 
White Will, with his impressive purse 
and his long train of persecutions; and 
if ever a crime, by its dreadful ori- 
ginality, indicated the revenge of a 
master-spirit, it was that by which 
Lawlor, so fatally for himself, resolved 
to cross his enemy. The deed was 





* The author of Eugene Aram, one of the most magnificent and impassioned produc- 


tions in our language. 
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done. By the death of Byrne, Red- 
mond was reduced to comparative 
poverty, and with his wealth subsided 
his pretensions to claim Ellen Nugent 
as the bride of his son; and the des- 
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perate but devoted lover at once ef. 
fected the humiliation of his enemy, 
and secured the hand of his long. 
worshipped mistress. 


V. 


Months passed away, and Lawlor 
still continued to elude the officers of 
justice—but this was all that could be 
ascertained of his fate; and Time, that 
veers alike through the most buoyant 
hours of bliss and the profoundest 
nights of affliction, saw his hapless 
bride revive to a state of languid 
health and mournful resignation. She 
again attempted to resume the little 
daily round of domestic duties, and to 
whisper peace to her infirm father, 
when she knew there was no peace in 
the sinking heart that prompted her. 
From the fatal evening of her nup- 
tials, she never pronounced the name of 
her husband, nor was it ever breathed 
in her hearing. - She had loved him 
with a love surpassing that of women. 
' She had for his sake long encountered 
the stern anger of her brother—the 
loss of her father’s confidence—the 
reproachful upbraidings of her mother, 
whose dying injunction, sealed with a 
solemn curse, that she should not wed 
with Lawlor, she had disregarded. The 
more loud the whispers of calumny 
spread, that his life was irregular—that 
his pursuits were unlawful—the more 
perseveringly she fought in his cause, 
with all that generous devotion and 
fidelity that none but her glorious sex 
can feel or practise. ‘* Were Hugh 
here,” she would scornfully say to his 
detractors, “ you dared not insinuate 
in his presence the stories with which 
you are so ready to wound the feel- 
ings of his only defender. Pronounce 
them to his face, and I will judge by 
your boldness whether they are de- 
serving of belief.” And now—that 
idolized one, no longer her lover, but 
her husband, was, like the first mur- 
derer, a fugitive upon the earth, with 
a curse as deep as Cuain’s pursuing 
his footsteps ; and she—but no—she 
had no more to hear of him in blame 
or obloquy ; for, coarse as the people 
were by whom she was surrounded, 
their hearts too deeply sympathized in 
her early sorrows not to-respect the 
eternal silence that sealed her lips. Of 
one thing only, connected with Law. 
lor’s fate, it was thought she could not 


be ignorant—that her abode was 
watched by the emissaries of justice, 
from a supposition that she was so pas- 
sionately beloved by the criminal, that 
he would at some period attempt to 
visit her: but on this subject tov, it is 
needless to say, she never ventured a 
remark ; perhaps she felt the current 
of her existence drying away too 
surely, to care further about any event 
by which it might be. momentarily 
ruffled or illumined. 

It was far in summer. At the close 
of a sweet evening in July, Ellen sat 
alone in the window of her chamber 
that opened upon the deep soft 
grass and refreshing umbrage of the 
orchard by which the greater part of 
the mansion was overshadowed. The 
air was sweet with the fragrance of 
lime-trees, and slumberous with the 
lulling hum of the bees that clustered 
in the branches. The melancholy 
girl had thrown the window entirely 
open, and sat reclined, with her head 
thrown back, resting in a reverie 
against the wainscot, scarce conscious 
of the departing sunset, whose linger- 
ing tints, as they fell upon her wan, fair 
forehead, and the long locks of paly 
gold that*descended to her shoulders, 
invested her whole aspect with that 
mournful and spiritual beauty that sub- 
dues us in the immortal pencillings of 
Guido. Toa careless eye she would 
have seemed intently listening to the 
mellow song of the blackbird, that 
gushed at intervals upon herear; but 
the sweetest sounds of earth had no 
longer charms for Ellen. Her spirit 
was far away, in petitions to Him who 
had chosen, for His own wise purposes, 
to break so bruised a reed as her pin- 
ing and tortured heart. The warm 
tint of evening faded from her face, 
and the twilight night of summer came 
down amid the green recesses of the 
orchard, and still she. sat motionless, 
drinking the holy peace of the scene. 
All at once. she was roused by a sha- 
dow encroaching on the faint light ad- 
mitted through the window; and, 
starting up, she saw the tall figure of 
a woman standing close toit. It was 
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Nanse, the fortune-teller, who curtsied 
low when she saw that she was per- 
ceived, but preserved that respectful 
silence by which, with innate good 
sense or taste, the Irish peasantry 
evince the sense of the sorrows of 
their superiors, when they feel that 
they are beyond human consolation. 
Associated as this woman was with 
some of the most painful recollections 
of her past life, Ellen naturally felt 
shocked upon recognising her ; but she 
was too sorely inured to little trials of 
this kind not to overcome them ; she 


therefore, upon recovering herself, en- ” 


quired of the woman the cause of her 
being so late about the house. 

‘“¢ Pickin’ a few herebs about the 
orchard I was, Miss Ellen,” was the 
reply, “ for a poor girl that’s not very 
well. I was just goin’ away when I 
saw you, an’ I made bould to come 
over an’ ax afther your health; an’ 
proud I am to see you sittin’ there 
lookin’”—but she dared not finish the 
hollow flattery. 

“ What is the matter with the 
girl?” 

‘* Wisha, Miss, nothin’ but down- 
right frettin’; she was married jast 
Shroff * was a twelvemonth; but I’m 


loth to keep you in the damp, Miss ; 
the dew is very entirely to night, and 
you’re not very sthrong.” 

*‘ [don’t mind it,” said Ellen swer- 
ving from the blow, and making an ef- 


fort to be resolute. ‘ Who did she 
marry ?” 

** A boy of the Donoghues, Miss ; 
an’ the match didn’t turn out well at 
all, at all.” 

«‘ Why ?” persevered Miss Nugent. 

*¢‘ Sorrow-a-one o’ me knows,” re- 
plied Nanse; ‘‘ but they don’t live to- 
gether—their people came betune’em, 
I b'lieve: they used to say he was 
wild, an’ all that ; but sure, at any rate, 
that’s no reason for separatin’ man an’ 
wife afther being married before the 
althar.” 

Ellen’s heart died within her; she 
enquired no further, but bid the wo- 
man a scarcely audible good-night. 

“* The best 0’ good-nig hts an’ bless- 
in’s, Miss,” said the herbalist, about to 
depart; but pausing, she added, “ I 
b’lieve that masther is not at home to- 
night, Miss; I saw him go yonder the 
road this mornin’, as if for the fair of 
Nenagh.” 
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‘* My father is not at home ; did you 
want him ?” 

“ Oh geh! no Miss ; good-night, an’ 
luck attend you.” 

“ Mother of Him whom you watch- 
ed upon the cross through the long and 
killing night !” murmured the distracted 
girl, when again alone, * look down 
upon me with pity ; you, whose sinless 
soul was wrung with more than mortal 
agony, teach a helpless and erring crea- 
ture to struggle with the lot that is 
wearing her to the grave!” and she 
raised her eyes to the brightening 
stars. When she dropped them again, 
Lawlor was standing close to her; his 
very breath almost mingling with the 
rich shadows of her hair. One frantic 
shriek, as she sprang with an electric 
shiver from the spot, gushed to her 
lips; but, with an instinctive sense of 
the result, she stifled it ere it passed 
them, and with a groan sank upon her 
knees before the window, her hands in 
vain motioning the intruder to depart. 

“© Ellen,” he murmured, “ Ellen, 
hear me!” 

She made no reply, but remained 
bent in an attitude of supplication and 
dismay, until she perceived him at- 
tempting to enter the apartment ; with 
a stifled sob she rushed forward and 
gig to close the window against 

im, 

‘* Very well,” he said, “ it is a matter 
of indifference to me ; for you and for 
your love I have become what I am— 
I have lost them both, and life is in« 
tolerable ; here, then, I remain until 
Iam observed and given up to jus- 
tice.” 

*«* No, no!” she almost shrieked, 
*‘ do not drive me to distraction— 
wretched, sinful, outcast man; what 
have I done to deserve this trial?” 

“ Ellen, my life, my bride, hear me! 
—the world and all its prizes—plea- 
sure, wealth, fair fame, are to me 
henceforward what they are to the 
dead. I had long ceased to value 
them ; one thing alone, your affection, 
bound me to earth ; that, that is 
gone too, this terrible hour convinces 
me. What, then, have I to dread ?— 
No; here Iremain—let me die at least 
within the air you breathe.” 

“ Madman! will you kill me?— 
Every path about the house is beset by 
armed men thirsting for your blood.” 

“ 1 know it, Ellen, yet I have ven- 
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tured, and dared them all. Oh, darling! 
what have I not dared, in this world 
and the next, to be forever within 
sight of the beauty from which I am 
debarred for ever ¢ Yet one hour with 
you, only one hour, Ellen, if it were 
but once in the long dreary year, and I 
could bear to live.” 

“« May God assist me!” cried the 
frenzied girl. —“* Oh, Hugh! live—live 
to repent what has come between us, 
and left us blackened and withered 
wretches upon God’s fair world.” 

«« Give me one sign, one proof then, 
Ellen,” said the impassioned criminal, 
** that you still have not lost all the 
fond love you so often vowed me; let 
me clasp you once more to this break- 
ing heart, and, degraded and branded 
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as I am, I will be more boundlessly 
happy than thrones could make me out 
of your sight. Say that you disclaim 
me, that I am not your husband, 
wedded in the sight of that church you 
reverence so deeply ; shut me out from 
your presence, all of heaven I have 
long dared to hope for, and give me 
up to a shameful death ; or afford me 
one hour’s shelter in peace and rapture 
by your side—May | enter?” 

There was no reply—he sprang 
through the window and extended his 
arms—shuddering, she recoiled from 
him, but only for an instant—with one 
broken gasp she darted forward and 
fell senseless on his bosom. 


* * * * 


VI. 


The hush of midnight had long been 


on the earth; the broad round sum-. 


mer moon had risen and filled it with 
mellow light, and was fast hastening 
to her setting, when a strong party of 
police, headed by their officer, and 
accompanied by the nearest magis- 
trate, Major Walker, turned rapidly 
from the main road and proceeded up 
the avenue that led to Barna. They 
were within a short distance of the 
mansion, when the foremost man of 
the party stumbled, and nearly fell 
over the recumbent figure of some 
person whom the excessive darkness, 
occasioned by the thick foliage that 
overhung the pathway, had until that 
moment prevented him from per- 
ceiving. 

«© Who is here!” exclaimed the 
man, as he grasped the figure, which 
had now assumed an upright posture, 
presenting the outline of a very tall 
female enveloped from head to foot 
in the dark blue cloaks worn by her 
class in Munster. ‘ Who and what 
are you?” 

«* Wisha! only poor Nanse the for- 
tune-teller—a-ragal ! "’ was the reply, 
and the cloak was thrown open, and 
an apron exhibited filled with a goodly 
collection of herbs. 

**(Go on, Corporal White, with four 
men to the house, and keep guard upon 
the windows until we join you;) and 
is not this a pretty hour for you to be 
here?" said the officer, *‘ and about no 
good either, I warrant.” 

“* Never fear that, sir,” rejoined a 
policeman ; “no time will do Nanse 
but one o’clock o’ moonlight nights to 


pick her herbs for pishoges an’ charms, 
an’ all that.” 

*‘ Wisha, God bless you, Tim 
Kiely ! you were always pleasant—let 
a poor woman be goin’, captain.” 

*¢ Not till you answer one question 
—how long have you been here?” 

‘© Faiks, an’ a good while, your 
honour ; I was fora bit o’ the time in 
the orchard.” 

«* Did you observe any one come or - 
go this way ? or meet astranger about 
the house to-night ?” 

‘* Haith an’ I did so—I won't be 
telling you a lie at this hour in the 
mornin’!” 

«« Who, who? what kindof person?” 

* Yeh! who would it be but nm 
ye’re lookin’ for—don't I know well 
what ye’re about ?”’ 

«© Where is he then?—Out with it, 
woman, at once —every minute ‘is 
worth a guinea,” 

“‘ Ifitis then, captain jewel, wouldn't 
you be afther sharing with a poor crea- 
ture? Pay me_ well,” she said, 
lowering her voice, * an’ I'l tell ye 
somethin’ worth knowing.” 

** Speak it out, and I promise you 
you shall be rewarded,” said Major 
Walker—“ Do you know any thing of 
Lawlor?” 

‘“* How much o’ the four hundred 
will I get, Major?” . 

_ Never mind the woman!” said the 
officer ; “come on, Walker, we lose 
time.” 

«© Well,” exclaimed Nanse, * I de- 
pend upon twenty pound at least— 
twenty goold sov’rens.—I saw Lawlor 
this blessed night.” 
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«© Where, where ?” 

«* Fastenin’ down the window 0’ 
Miss Ellen’s room yondher in the or- 
chard,” said the hag, ‘ jist after the 
clock struck ten.” 

*¢ By heaven! then,”’ said the offi- 
cer, ** he’s gone long since—he would 
never be fool enough to pay so long a 
visit—let us dash on, however, and 
search the house.” 

“© Old Nugent is not at home,” said 
Major Walker; ‘ ,that poor girl his 
daughter is in miserable health; and if 
I thought, as you say, that this dread- 
ful fellow was away again, I would not 
for worlds subject her to the scene 
I witnessed in that house before. 

‘¢ Promise me the twenty guineas,” 
said Nanse, * an’ Ill soon find out for 
you whether he’s in the house or no.” 

** Twenty devils !—you shall have five 
guineas in the morning if you can learn 
by any means that Lawlor is now in 
Barna House.” 

“ Oh, I’m not goin’ to sell my soul 
for five guineas yet,” bartered the for- 
tune-teller; ‘* make it ten, an’ I'll be 
thrue to you.” 

“It shall be ten if we make him 
prisoner—if we seize him dead or 
alive.” 

«* Well, tis a bargain. Tll‘go up 
to the house an’ knock, and ax for a 
dhrop o’ vinegar for a child in the fe- 
ver, an’ never fear I'll soon get in; 
the girls in the house know well that 
they daren’t face Miss Ellen in the 
mornin’ if they refused to let a body 
in for any thing they want for a sick 

erson.” 

«* But still, how will this find out 
what we want to know? The girls 
won’t tell you.” 

«* The girls don’t know themselves. 
Peg Casey will have to go to her mis- 
thus* for the key o’ the pantry, an’ 
won’t I have my ear cocked? If she 
gets into Miss Ellen’s room without 
any throuble or knockin’, you may go 
look for him somewhere else ; but if 
the door is locked, an’ she can’t get 
in by the latch, my hand to ye but 
ye’re made men.” 

‘“‘ Don’t delay an instant in letting 


us know: if you keep us waiting we — 


will follow you into the house.” 

«* Now mind,” said Nanse, “ that 
this is the token :—if Lawlor is within, 
I'll come out and go away up by the 
right-hand side o’ the house into the 
haggard; don’t ye stop one minnit, 
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but make for the door before Peg Ca- 
sey boults it afther me, an’ ye are in 
without a bit o’ noise, an’ then ye 
know what to do yerselves.” 

The party advanced, and in a minute 
or two joined their companions, who 
were stationed at each corner of the 
mansion. After having disposed a 
strong guard upon the windows that 
opened to the garden, the officer with 
the main body withdrew to some dis- 
tance in front of the house, and the 
spy was directed to perform her office. 

Resolutely Nanse advanced to the 
door, and commenced a gentle but per- 
tinacious knocking, from which she 
did not desist until a voice was heard 
to enquire the cause of the disturb. 
ance. The response was given as 
Nanse had agreed upon; she was ad- 
mitted, and the door again closed and 
fastened. 

The police party now waited with 
intense anxiety for the reappearance 
of their messenger, upon which pro- 
bably depended the capture of a cri- 
minal for whose apprehension so 
large a sum had been offered, (the 
county volunteering to double the Go- 
vernment reward,) and the delay in 
whose detection was considered 
through the kingdom an imputation on 
the vigilance of the local authorities, 

Ten minutes had hardly elapsed 
when the door of Barna House was 
once more opened, and the fortune- 
teller appeared. With joy the excited 
party saw her turn, as she had precon- 
certed with them, to the right of the 
house, and enter the haggard. At 
once they dashed forward, but not in 
time to anticipate Peg Casey in re- 
shutting the door, which they found 
effectually secured. They loudly 
knocked, and demanded entrance in 
the king’s name, but no answer was 
returned. By the orders of Major 
Walker the guard on the rear of the 
*house was now reinforced, so as to 
prevent all possibility of escape in that 
direction, and the men in front were 
commanded instantly to force the 
door. 

But the doors and windows of an 
opulent farmer in a retired part of Ire. 
land, and that part Tipperary, possess 
a provoking stubbornness and obsti- 
nacy, that it would sometimes require 
the energy of the engineers of the 
Ghizni gate to subdue. Of this class 
was the one in question ; and the rage 
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of its-assailants rose in proportion to the 
resistance it presented to their efforts 
to break it open ; nor was is until a full 
half hour had elapsed, and a temporary 
battering train had been procured 
from the nearest forge, that the party, 
amidst the yelling of dogs and the 
piercing shrieks of women, at last ef- 
fected an entrance. 

*“‘ Coward!” said the officer, ‘ he 
might have struck one fair blow for 
his life, at all events.” 

Lights were procured, and every 
apartment was instantly visited At 
one alone they met a fresh delay. It 
was the chamber, the servants said, of 
their young mistress. To this the officer 
himself proceeded : the door was made 
fast—he imperatively knocked for en- 
trance, but receiving no reply, he di- 
rected it to be forced. But even here, 
when the slight door had given way; 
the entrance was blocked up; the 
whole furniture of the apartment, in- 
cluding a heavy old-fashioned bed- 
stead (upon which the lovely inmate 
of the chamber was wont to repose) 
being piled across it. 

The police, however, soon scram- 
bled through these impediments ; the 
lights were brought forward, and gave 


to view the fainting form of Ellen Nu- 
gent stretched upon the floor, support- 
ed by a female servant, who, apparent- 
ly unconscious of, or unconeerned at 
the scene before her, was occupied in 
chafing the burning temples of her mis« 
tress. But the room contained no one 
else ; and the disappointed party were 
about to retire, when one of them per- 
ceived, by the chinks in a partition, that 
a narrow closet was attached to the 
room ; he eagerly rushed to it, opened 
it, and dragged forward, wrapped in an 
immense fearnought coat and slouched 
hat—Nanse the fortune-teller. 

It were vain to attempt describing the 
scene that followed. 

‘* Take this woman,” said Major 
Walker, “‘ and make out her committal, 
as an accomplice after the deed” 

«* With all my heart!’ cried Nanse 
—* there is many a mile between the 
poor fellow and you now Major; 
and so you thought I was goin’ to sell 
the blood of him I often an’ often 
nursed upon my knee in his father’s 
kitchen—God rest his sowl! No—if 
he war twenty times the unfortunat 


he is!"” 
* * C3 * 


VII. 


The delicate constitution of Ellen 
Nugent never recovered the repeated 
shocks of that trying and terrible night. 
On awaking from the long swoon into 
which she had not fallen until the loud 
knocking of the police for admission as- 
sured lrer of the escape of Lawlor, she 
was seized with fever and delirium, 
which threatened for several days a 
fatal termination. During this time she 
raved incessantly about her unhappy 
husband, whom she seemed to see 
constantly by her side, and to whose 
imaginary entreaties, that she would fly 
with him to some foreign land,she an- 
swered with expressions of the most 
impassioned devotion. Sometimes she 
fancied she beheld him in the hands of 
justice, and prayed-and supplicated to 
be allowed to watch his fate and share 
his grave. Her disorder, however, 
yielded to the skill of the physicians— 
reason again assumed its control—and 
she once more became rigidly silent re- 
specting the name and the affection for 
which her heart was breaking. As the 
lovely autumnal season of her native 
island set in with unusual mildness, it 


was hoped that with care her health 
would be re-established; but when 
winter came, symptoms of consumption 
—a disease that had already been fatal 
to more than one of her family—ap- 
peared, and it was evident that her 
days were numbered. The sweet pa- 
tient herself was the first to feel the 
conviction ; and the smile of satis- 
fied resignation and thankfulness with 
which she received its confirmation 
from the lips of the physician, showed 
that Hope—that last seed to wither in 
the hearts of the young and gentle— 
had long perished in hers. ‘ What 
have I to do with earth and earthly 
things?” she said; * my poor old father 
will not long stay after me, when he 
misses his spoiled Ellen from his lonely 
hearth—and then we will sleep to- 
gether in the same quiet grave, and I 
shall know what it is to be at peace at 
last." Winter passed away—the faint 
perfumes of the early flowers of spring 
arose from the neglected garden; and 
ere they had disappeared, one more 
frail and fair than they was gathered-to 
the dust. Her grave lies in the old 
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churchyard of Abbeymahon ; its soft 
turf is ever bright and green, though 
the rude letters on the stone by her 
gentle head are fast becoming ille< 
gible :— 


S6 PRAY FOR THE SOUL OF 
ELLEN K 


ONLY DAUGHTER OF DAVID NUGENT 
OF BARNA, 


WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
THE 2D DAY OF APRIL 182], 


AGED NINETEEN YEARS,” 
* * * *” 

It was the third morning after her 
interment that Tom Bush entered the 
guard-room of the police barrack at 
Capparue, where he had for many 
months been obliged to reside for that 
protection which such a place alone 
could afford in Tipperary to aninformer 
—of all miscreants the most odious in 


the eyes of its turbulent and fierce. 


spirited peasantry. He had occasion- 
ally, for the purpose upon which his 
revengeful spirit was bent, been per- 
mitted to make excursions through the 
country in the disguise of a mendicant— 
that generally assumed by his degraded 
profession—carefully contriving to con- 
ceal the great defect by which he was 
rendered so notorious, beneath his ma- 
nifold and ragged habiliments, and 
which he was enabled to do the more 
securely as he mostly travelled in the 
night, skulking along deserted roads 
and other by-places, in his visits to 
thoseremote mountain fastnesses where 
he thought there was any likelihood of 
furthering the object he had in view. 

« Well, boys!” he exclaimed, in an 
exulting: tone, as he entered the room 
—around the ample fireplace of which 
several of the men were crowded—and 
proceeded to divest himself of his soil- 
ed and tattered outside garments, exhi- 
biting all the appearance of having 
that moment returned from a long and 
weary journey,—‘ Well, boys, I have 
him at last! ” 

The men, with a simultaneous im- 
pulse, jumped up, eagerly enquiring, 
“ Where—where ?” 

* Never mind, I’m jest cum from 
the chief *—he knows all about it, an’ 
he'll be over here directly—only let 
ye be ready against nightfall. We'll 

ave a long journey to go, an’ the 
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sooner we get to the end of it afore 
the moon rises, the better.” 

Further than this, Bush would not 
be communicative. 

Early in the evening, the men ecom- 
prising the little force stationed at 
Capparue, headed by their officer, and 
under the guidance of Bush, set out 
upon the excursion. By their start. 
ing so early, it was evident their desti- 
nation was a distant one. They were 
reinforced, as they proceeded, by the 
men at two stations in advance on their 
route. As night darkened, the party 
no longer confined themselves to the 
main roads of the country, but struck 
forward on those which led to the 
mountains by the least circuitous 
routes. This, however, rendered their 
journey tedious and fatiguing, and 
would have made it, without the escort 
of a guide, an impracticable one, from 
the nature of the country to be tras 
versed. The paths, for the most part, 
lay through swampy moorland, and 
not unfrequently across vast tracts. of 
bog, where all traces of a footway dis. 
appeared ; and where, without the aid 
of one thoroughly acquainted with the 
way, a single step to the right or left 
would have buried the whole party in 
the deep watery slough that spread far 
and wide around. It had rained hea- 
vily on the preceding day, which served 
still the more to impede their exer- 
tions, and a sharp spring frost, which 
was setting in, made the slowness of 
their progress doubly irksome. At 
length they crossed the chain of wild 
hills that divides the county of Tippe- 
rary, on the south, from that of Cork; 
but, despite of all their efforts, the 
moon had long risen above the stux 
pendous range of the Galty mountains 
—through which their road now wound 
—before they came in sight of the 
spot which their officer at length in- 
formed them was to be the termination 
of their march—the churchyard of 
Abbeymahon. They could see it 
plainly at a considerable distamee—the 
ruined tower of the Abbey, and the 
grey walls by which it was surrounded, 
crowning the summit of a lonely hill 
directly before them, and glancing 
white in the broadening moon. 

On approaching the place they halt- 
ed ; and Bush, motioning them to pre- 
serve unbroken silence, crept stealthily 








* The chief constable. 
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up theineient road that Jed, bya wind- 
ing and‘steep ascent, to the burial- 
ground. After a short absence he re- 
appeared, and beckoned to the party to 
follow. Imitating the stealthy pace of 
their conductor, and pressing silently 
forward without waking a single echo 
by their tread, they reached the wall 
of the grave-yard, outside of which the 
officer disposed his men so as to 
form ‘an unbroken line of sentinels 
around the; enclosure. 

Advancing to a rude stile that led 
into the cemetery, the spy directed the 
officer's attention to a scene within it, 
which, when fully comprehended by the 
spectator’s astonished gaze, made the 
blood run tingling and freezing through 
his veins. 

By-the side of Ellen Nugent's new- 
made grave sat the: murderer Lawlor, 
enclosing in his arms the form that 
had once comprised all earth's love 
and beauty for-him, and which, like a 
miser, with mild and maniac affection, 
he* had unburied: once more to clasp 
and contemplate... The shroud had 
fallen from the upper-part of the body, 
upon which decay had as yet made 
slight impression. The-delicate head 
lay reclined upon ‘that shoulder which 
had: been its home so often, and over 
which now streamed. theilong bright 
hair like a flood of loosened. gold, the 
wan face turned up:to his as if it still 
could thrill to the mad kisses. in which 
he steeped it, while he had twined’one 
of the white arms frantically about his 
neck. 

“ Ellen!” he said, ‘ Ellen, speak 
to- your murderer! speak to him who 
now: for the first time holds you to his 
heart without one answering throb— 
without one word.from: those lips that 
. never allowed me to kiss them, and 
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kept that cheek so White,” before. 
Darling !) remember the “hour. it. the 
happy summer-house when» you‘ first 
pledged your faith to’ mine, with my 
lips on those eyelids that all the warmtt 
of my heart will never waken into life 
again. Remember: this, arid say 
upon this graye, that you'forgive the 
wretch who killed you because. he 
could not live without your love!” 

«* Now’s your time, captain,” whise 
pered Bush, “ this is the second night 
of his comin’ an’ takin’ her up—give 
the word an’ we're on him.” 

' & Advance, men!” said the chief 
constable, and sprang into the enclo- 
sure. 

Lawlor was on his feet in an instant 
—his frenzied eyes glaring with the 
fierceness of a roused tiger—grasping 
a carbine, which until then had lain un- 
perceived with the mattock and other 
implements he had used in opening the 
grave. The moment he rose he saw 
Bush advancing with the officer—he le. 
velled and fired—and fell himself, at the 
same instant, dead by the side of his 
unburied bride, One of the men, alarm- 
ed at. the danger to which his officer was 
exposed, had discharged his musket at 
him from behind, but not before Bush, 
the informer, had fallen: beneath the 
unerring aim of the foe he had betrayed, 

The remains of Ellen: Nugent. were 
recommitted to the earth. An inquest 
was held on the spot upon the body of 
her husband, and. areport thereof trans- 
mitted to Government. Hugh Law: 
lor was the last of his family, and his 
corpse was unclaimed by friend or rela 
tive ; but the strangers. who ‘dug his 
grave, did not venture. to separate in 
death the’ hapless pair who in. life could 
never be united, us 
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